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tiearst  Will  Appeal  Decision  Allowing 
Senators  to  Read  His  Telegrams 

[ustice  Wheat  ‘‘Cannot  Say  That  The  Proprietor  of  Newspaper  Is  Not 
Amenable  to  Judicial  Process”— States  Press  Freedom  Not  Involved 


Is 


ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  8— 
The  District  of  Columbia  Su- 


By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 


Court  today  refused  to  enjoin  argument,  insofar  as  FCC  was  con-  dismissal  “without  prejudice  for  re- 


the  Commission  that  no  further 
seizures  are  intended. 

Justice  Wheat  made  it  plain  that 


Black  loUsy  investigating  com-  cerned,  did  not  go  to  the  merits  of  newal”  in  the  event  it  is  found  that  had  such  assurance  not  been  made  a 

from  seizure  or  use  of  press  the  main  question,  but  merely  to  the  the  Commission  attempts  to  gather  in  part  of  the  record  and  repeated  in 

kligrams  exchanged  between  Pub-  question  whether  an  order  is  now  more  telegrams  in  the  future,  was  open  court,  he  would  have  proceeded 

William  Randolph  Hearst  and  necessary  to  preserve  the  status.  The  predicated  upon  written  assurance  of  with  hearing  to  determine  whether  the 


Mi  Washington  offices,  on  the  ground 
hat  Senate  committees  are  not  sub- 
|Kt  to  injunctive  process. 

Going  further.  Chief  Justice  Wheat, 
hi  an  oral  decision,  ruled  that  free- 
ikai  of  the  press — the  principal  ground 
apon  which  the  Hearst  suit  rested — is 
BOt  inperiled  by  the  committee  ac¬ 
tion,  and  that  newspaper  publishers 
Ve  amenable  to  ordinary  judicial 
ptjoesses.” 

“It  is  my  intention  to  press  this  mat- 
Iw  to  final  adjudication,”  Elisha  Han¬ 
na,  attorney  for  Mr.  Hearst,  told 
teoa  &  Publisher  after  the  decision 
lad  been  handed  down.  “Before  de- 
tMBining  what  steps  shall  be  taken 
I  want  to  examine  the  orders  which 
■e  presented  for  Justice  Wheat’s  sig- 
aatare. 

“K  the  court  is  right  in  saying  that 
it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Sen- 
•In  then  ^  Senate  can  invade  the 
of  the  people  under  the  first, 
kuBih  and  fifth  amendments  to  the 
GoBstituticm. 

“This  government  is  not  only  a  gov- 
-cnment  of  separated  depmiments, 
hut  each  is  controlled  by  the  Consti- 
tstion.  And  the  courts  have  the 
li^t  to  say  whether  the  Constitution 
has  been  violated.” 

Seaator  Black  said: 

"We  plan  to  proceed  in  the  future 
tsacdy  as  we  have  in  the  past.  My 
eafier  statement  covers  my  position 
to  the  subject,  namely,  that  the  courts 


REPORTER  DEFIES  CONGRESS  COMMITTEE 


Elisha  Hanson  (left)  and  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  Universal  Service  writer,  photo* 
graphed  at  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  hearing  Monday. 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Robert  J.  Byers  and  CSeorge  Krieger 


twBer  statement  covers  my  position  11  7  ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  9.—  the  accused  men.  The  story  al-  amendment,  there  can  be  no  inquirv 
to  the  subject,  namely,  that  the  courts  V  V  In  re^onse  to  a  subpoena,  leges  they  were  permitted  to  purchase  what  the  press  is  doing  to  retard 
■«  without  power  to  enjoin  a  com-  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  Universal  Service  surplus  army  material  for  M  per  advance  legislation.” 

mittee  of  the  United  States  Senate.”  vwiter,  appeared  before  the  House  cent  of  the  regular  price,  with  the  Continuing  this  1mt»  of  argument, 

Jtotice  Wheat  earlier  in  a  three-  milita^  affairs  committee  Monday,  understanding  that  they  would  sell  it  Hanson  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  funda- 

b«r  hearing  had  dismissed  a  suit  fm:  but  refused  to  answer  any  questions  to  Legion  posts  and  charitable  institu-  mental  concept  of  American  juris- 

«  injunction  to  restrain  the  Western  relating  to  a  news  story  which  was  tions  at  cost  plus  10  per  cent  for  han-  prudence  that  information  illeeallv 

_ _ 1_  ^ _ .£ _ * - J l_s_  1.:.-^  _  A  O  rlllTlCf  .  _  O’^  ^  J' 


commission  should  be  enjoined.  Dis¬ 
missal  of  the  Hearst  petition  was  con¬ 
ditioned  wholly  upon  fact  that  the 
practice  complained  of  had  been  vol¬ 
untarily  stopped,  making  entry  of 
formal  order  unnecessary.  Justice 
Wheat’s  statements  were  generally 
interpreted  as  warning  the  commission 
that  repetition  of  its  activity  in  fer¬ 
reting  out  wires  would  bring  its  mem¬ 
bers  promptly  before  the  court  fw 
further  examination. 

Attorney  Hanson  addressed  the 
court  for  more  than  an  hoim  arguing 
his  claims  that  a  Senate  committee  can 
be  enjoined,  and  that  the  Black  com¬ 
mittee  has  shunted  aside  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  a  free  press  set  out  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  He 
discussed  the  Grosjean  case,  involv¬ 
ing  the  Louisiana  state  tax  which  was 
ruled  uniXHistitutional  as  an  infriage- 
ment  upon  a  free  press,  and  numer¬ 
ous  others  of  similar  nature. 

"There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  (freedom  of  the  press),”  com¬ 
mented  the  jurist,  “but  I  don’t  see 
how  it  arises  here.  You  wouldn’t 
take  the  position  that  there  is  no 
right  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  a 
corporation  or  individual  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  would  you?” 

Hanson  replied:  “I  do  take  that  po¬ 
sition — unless  it  is  sdiown  that  there  is 
a  legislative  purpose.  Under  the  first 
amendment,  there  can  be  no  inquiry 


- O ...  ...  Mwrm  mm  .w~  t-l  IfR  ^  lllCi 

^n  Telegraph  Company  from  turn-  published  under  his  by-line,  April  3.  al^.  gained  cannot  be  used  in  any  action: 

over  to  the  Black  committee.  He  resisted  examination  upon  the  ad-  Tne  govenment  as^ts  they  sold  charged  that  the  telegrams 

Hearst  telegrams.  It  was  conceded  vice  of  Attorney  Elidia  Hanson,  who  the  goo<k  at  huge  prc^.  obtained  in  an  illegal  manner 

by  Attorney  Hanstm,  and  by  Paul  was  present  to  explain  his  legal  basis  Committee  members  got  p'' »•««!«««««! 


Committee  members  got  no  responses 


attorney  for  Western  Umon,  for  refusing.  It  was  thought  a  con-  when  th^  ask^  Wal<^  to  state  his  of^the  piffilisheFs  rights  un- 

withdrawal  of  the  committee  tempt  citation  might  be  issued  by  the  name.  Asked  his  age,  he  made  no  re-  ,  ^  „  amendment  Hanson 

whidi  was  accomplished  committee  but  no  such  action  had  ply.  After  a  tense,  strained  minute  guarantees  umfer  the 

^  the  text  of  the  telegram  had  been  taken  by  the  time  Esm*  ans  he  wa^k^:  “How  r^y  times  W 

^  made  public  on  the  floor  of  the  Publisher  went  to  press.  you  bron  m  ^re  y^  dis-  ^  seizure.  Ife  reminded  that 

Hwse,  had  made  the  issue  a  mere  The  story  which  caused  Waldrop  to  honoraUy  ^charged  frjMn  the  ser-  individual  whose  nerson  is 

_ » _ _ 1  Walrirnn  nhviniMlv  was  amt-  ?"  muivuiuai  WnOSe  perSOn  IS  SeiZOU 


made  public  on  the  floor  of  the  Publisher  went  to  press. 
Hwae,  had  made  the  issue  a  mere  The  story  which  cause* 
tttot  question.  be  summoned  appeared  i 

Ah  injunction  to  restrain  the  Fed-  ington  Herald  and  othei 


be  summoned  appeared  in  the  Wosh-  vice?”  Waldrop  obviously  was  anx 


to  make  reply  and  refute  the 


senate  committee  can  obtain 


S 


mi  injunction  to  restram  tne  J?ea-  ington  Herata  ana  ouier  newspapers  w  «*xxx  iudicial  intervention  in  the  form  of  a 

Communications  Commission  taking  Universal  Service.  It  dealt  implicatiiMis,  but  he  remember^  toe  .  ,  habeas  comu*.  Then  he 

seizing  press  telegrams  and  with  toe  action  of  Chairman  John  J.  advice  to  hold  hw  t^gue,  md  1^  tod  paper^or  telS^ms 

toning  them  over  to  toe  Black  com-  MeSwain  in  urging  sale  of  surplus  so.  Had  he  utter^  a  denial,  he  ^  released  bv  habeas  comus. 

?H*ee,also  was  refused.  In  that  case,  army  material  at  half  toe  prevatong  wotod  have  pla^  himselfimder  toe  ^  therefore,  mi  mjunctia^ 
"toever,  toe  action  turned  on  toe  price  to  two  individuals  who  have  jurisdiction  of  toe  committee,  for  toe  ^  proper  remedy 
''Itoibon  of  issuance  of  an  injunction  been  indicted  and  convicted  for  fraud  reason  that  he  wotod  then  be  ^  con-  a  ttomev  Han<mn  citMl  ^or  th<»  cmiH. 

P«flente  lite,  and  there  remains  for  upon  toe  U.  S.  government.  The  con-  sidered  to  Imve  waived  toe  junsto^  ^  court  the  case  of 

Tatar  decision  the  question  of  issuing  victions  have  been  set  aside  on  a  tech-  tional  question,  mformed  jiersons  at  //->  •  j 

*  permanent  restraining  order.  The  nicality  and  new  trials  will  be  held,  the  hearing  said.  (Contmued  on  page  14) 
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RUNYON  DESCRIBES  TENSE  DEATH  SCENE 

Feel  Sort  o’  Sick  About  This,”  He  Said  as  News  Men  Lined  Up  for  March  to  Execution 
Chamber — Tells  of  Unprecedented  Search  for  Cameras 


By  DAMON  RUNYON 

Star  Writer  for  Universal  Service 

(Written  expressly  for  Editor  &  Ptolisher) 


AS  we  were  waiting  in  line,  two- 
by-two,  for  the  march  to  the 
death  house  in  the  New  Jersey  prison 
to  see  Bruno  Richard  Hauptnumn 
executed,  my  stomach  seemed  to  be 
slowly  turning  over  inside  me. 

I  furtively  glanced  around  to  see 
how  the  others  were  taking  it  'Hiey 
were  standing  quietly,  some  talking 
in  ordinary  conversational  tones.  I 
wondered  if  I  was  the  only  one  there 
who  felt  physically  and  mentally  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  a  man 
die. 

I  said,  aloud: 

"I  feel  sort  o’  sick  about  this.” 

Hie  troubled  face  of  a  young  re¬ 
porter  behind  me  cleared. 

“Well,  Tm  glad  some  one  else  feels 
that  way,”  he  replied. 

Probably  he,  too,  had  been  wonder¬ 
ing  if  he  was  the  only  one  having  an 
uneasy  time  there. 

But  a  glance  aroimd  at  the  stone 
floor  showed  that  others  besides  the 
young  reporter  and  myself  were  a 
little  nervous.  The  floor  was  littered 
with  half-smoked  cigarette  butts.  A 
man  smokes  a  lot  of  cigarettes  when 
he  is  nervous. 

We  were  widting  at  this  time  in 
what  is  known  as  “the  center”  of  the 
prison,  an  area  opening  off  the  big 
dining  hall  and  some  of  the  cell  bloc^. 
In  “the  center”  are  stations  for  the 
guards  with  bullet-proof  glass,  and 
gun  ports  in  the  glass.  We  were 
waiting  there  for  Colonel  Mark  O. 
Kimberling,  principal  keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  at  the  moment  were  imder 
command  of  the  assistant  “P.  K.,”  as 
the  convicts  call  ’em.  Colonel  George 
Selby. 

Colonel  Selby,  a  pleasant,  affable 
man,  in  a  tan  trench  coat,  leaned 
against  a  steel  pillar  after  ordering 
us  to  line  up,  and  watched  us  with 
interest 

“I  didn’t  know  I  could  get  you  fel¬ 
lows  in  line  that  good,”  he  commented. 

Colonel  Selby,  in  assorting  the  exe¬ 
cution  witnesses,  before  we  entered 
“the  center,”  kept  referring  to  “civ¬ 
ilians,”  and  it  finally  developed  that 
he  meant  non-newspapermen,  such  as 
die  doctors,  and  even  the  state  police¬ 
men  who  were  on  the  list 
The  period  of  waiting  in  “the  center” 
for  Colonel  Kimberling  was  perhaps 
the  most  jittery  session  of  the  ni^t 
As  a  matter  of  &ct  much  of  us  were 
more  nervous,  I  think,  on  Tuesday 
ni^t,  the  night  originally  scheduled 
for  the  electrocution  of  the  German, 
than  on  Friday  ni^t  when  it  actually 
took  place. 

Friday  night  seemed  anti-climatic 
after  the  strain  of  Tuesday  night, 
when  Colonel  Kimberling  annoimced, 
at  the  last  minute,  a  postponement 
of  at  least  48  hours. 

Up  to  the  very  last  second  Friday 
night  some  urere  still  a  bit  skeptical 
that  the  execution  would  at  last  take 
place,  though  most  of  us  were  pretty 
well  convinced  when  we  were  finally 
admitted  to  “the  center,”  and  given 
die  fourth,  and  most  intensive  “frisk¬ 
ing”  of  the  ni^t 

Colonel  Kimberling  was  determined 
that  no  cameras  would  get  into  the 
death  house,  which  accounts  for  the 
numerous  searches  of  the  witnesses, 
particularly  the  newspapermen, 
diou^  the  doctors,  and  state  police¬ 
men,  and  everybody  else  were  also 
Bearihed. 

We  were  searched  rather  casually 
on  entering  the  main  doors  of  the 
prison  Tuesday  night,  but  this  merely 
amoimted  to  officers  running  their 
hands  over  the  outside  of  our  clothing, 


and  seemed  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  movies  than  anything  else.  We 
were  given  another  perfimctory  sort 
of  searching  inside  that  first  ni^t,  so 
perfimctory  that  I  suspect  Colonel 
Kimberling  may  have  anticipated  the 
postponement 

The  searching  Friday  night  was  an 
entirely  different  matter.  We  were 
briefly  “frisked”  at  the  door,  then 
were  twice  searched  in  small  ante¬ 
rooms,  being  required  to  take  off  our 
outer  coats,  and  remove  articles  from 
our  pockets. 

They  took  a  small  gold  penknife 


Damon  Rimyon 


from  me  that  I  had  to  retrieve  next 
day,  and  they  were  very  curious 
about  Jim  Kil^dlen  (I.  N.  S.)  because 
his  wrist  watch  wasn’t  running. 
However,  the  guards  were  all  mi^ty 
coiurteous  about  the  whole  business, 
even  the  one  who  lifted  my  feet  up, 
one  after  the  other,  like  a  blacksmith 
inspecting  a  horse’s  hoofs,  and  peered 
at  my  heels,  tapping  them  gently  to 
see  if  they  were  hollow. 

Then  we  were  searcdied  again  in 
“the  center,”  where  a  friendly  guard, 
w’ho  seemed  to  know  I  am  a  sports 
writer,  said  in  an  undertone. 

“Say,  can  you  give  me  a  winner?  I 
ain’t  had  one  all  week.” 

“Bet  on  Phrixus  at  Bowie  tomor¬ 
row,”  I  suggested. 

(P.  S.  —  Phrixus  didn’t  win,  I’m 
sorry  to  report.) 

When  Colonel  Kimberling  arrived 
in  “the  center,”  he  took  command  of 
the  reportorial  platoon,  and  made  us 
a  speech,  warning  against  any  attempt 
to  use  cameras,  and  also  against  “any 
demonstration.” 

It  is  said  that  the  Colonel  had  heard 
that  a  certain  witness,  not  a  reporter, 
planned  to  jump  up  and  interrogate 
Hauptmann  as  the  German  went  to 
the  chair,  and  Kimberling,  a  fine, 
high-class  type  of  a  man,  who  doesn’t 
like  capital  punishment,  said: 

“If  Hauptmann  wants  to  say  any¬ 
thing,  I’ll  hear  him.” 

Hien  to  an  ominous  clicking  of  steel 
locks,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  procession,  and  led  us  on  a 
march  through  the  dining  ball,  and  on 
out  into  the  open  yard,  to  the  death 
chamber,  gua^  walking  like  file- 
closers  on  the  flanks  of  the  column 
and  in  the  rear. 

Hiere  was  another  search  before  we 
got  into  the  death  house.  A  guard 
emptied  out  the  cigarettes  in  my  case 
to  see  the  bottom,  a  procediue  the 


other  guards  had  expedited  by  feel¬ 
ing  around  imder  the  cigarettes  with 
their  fingers.  On  none  of  the  news¬ 
papermen  in  any  of  the  searches  was 
anything  contraband  discovered,  and 
no  photograph  was  taken  of  the  exe¬ 
cution. 

The  photographers  at  one  time  tried 
to  get  officii  to  permit  the  official 
photographer  of  the  state  to  take  the 
picture  for  them  all,  and  were  turned 
down,  though  why  actual  photographs 
of  an  execution  are  regained  as  any 
worse  than  the  pen  pictures,  I  don’t 
know.  It’s  like  the  courts  still  re¬ 
fusing  sound  cameras  at  big  trials, 
when  the  time  must  eventually  come 
that  talking  movies  will  be  the  official 
record  of  court  procedure  instead  of 
the  written  word. 

The  reporters  each  had  numbered 
cards  that  they  thou^t  indicated  their 
seats  in  the  death  chamber,  but  the 
seats  weren’t  numbered,  and  you 
took  the  first  one  you  came  to  that 
wasn’t  occupied.  Tlie  death  chamber 
is  a  small  room,  and  the  front  row 
of  the  reporters  was  separated  from 
the  chair  only  by  a  distance  of  about 
ten  feet. 

A  chain  along  which  a  sheet  of 
canvas  was  draped,  hung  between  the 
reporters  and  the  chair,  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor.  Five  doctors, 
and  some  other  witnesses  were  stand¬ 
ing  inside  the  chain  railing  to  one 
side  of  the  chair,  and  there  were 
guards  in  the  one  aisle  that  separated 
the  reporters,  and  at  the  entrance. 

Colonel  Kimberling,  wearing  a 
brown  overcoat,  from  the  side  pockets 
of  which  he  seldom  removed  his  hands, 
and  brown  hat  which  he  never  re¬ 
moved  from  his  head  at  all,  made  an¬ 
other  speech  after  the  reporters  were 
seated,  disclosing  a  new  scheme  for 
circumventing  cameras.  He  had  a 
guard  hold  up  a  white-rimmed  clock 
with  big  numerals,  and  told  them 
this  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  in  timing  the  execution. 

Incidentally,  it  was  probably  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  any  of  them  from 
hauling  out  watches  which  mi^t 
also  be  cameras.  He  told  the  news¬ 
papermen  to  get  out  their  pads  and 
pencils  now  and  button  up  their  coats, 
and  warned  them  not  to  attempt  to 
rise  during  the  proceedings.  The 
clock  was  a  new  wrinkle  in  execu¬ 
tions,  and  was  really  helpful,  because 
none  of  the  reporters  had  any  cameras, 
anyway,  and  the  guard  kept  holding 
up  the  clock  throu^out 

Some  of  the  reporters  gave  Colonel 
Kimberling  a  brief  argument  about 
the  correctness  of  his  time-piece  as 
compared  to  their  own,  but  he  assured 
them  he  had  had  it  set  by  Western 
Union  in  “the  center.”  A  couple  of 
reporters  reflected  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  clock  by  claiming  it  was  two 
minutes  fast,  but  the  time  stood. 

Hien  they  brou^t  Hauptmann  in 
and  execute  him  in  a  most  exp^- 
tious  manner,  and  a  lot  of  the  re¬ 
porters  didn’t  see  every  little  thing 
that  transpired,  because  two  ministers 
came  in  with  Hauptmann,  and  one 
stood  directly  in  ^nt  of  him,  in¬ 
toning,  in  German,  from  the  Bible 
from  the  time  Hauptmann  came  in 
until  he  was  pronounced  dead,  and 
some  of  the  doctors  and  other  wit¬ 
nesses  also  moved  over  into  the  lino 
of  reportorial  vision. 

A  couple  of  the  newspapermen  in 
the  rear  seats  half-raised  themselves 


to  get  a  better  view,  and  were  imn^. 
diately  clamped  down  by  the  heavy, 
handed  guards  behind  them.  Hk 
execution  of  this  most  notorious  ol 
the  world’s  criminals  was  singularly 
undramatic,  because  they  hurried  hin 
in,  and  hurried  him  off,  and  Haupt- 
mann  went  without  uttering  a  wonL 

Hie  finish  certainly  wasn’t  as  dra¬ 
matic  as  a  hundred  other  situations  in 
the  case,  and  even  the  youngest  of 
the  reporters  viewed  it  with  tension 
relaxed.  The  guards  called  it  “an 
average  execution.  I  thought 
maim  was  in  a  sort  of  torpor — “men¬ 
tally  dead,”  I  believe  I  said— and  hii 
guards  agreed  with  me.  They  said 
that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he 
“died”  Tuesday  ni^t  when  his  execu¬ 
tion  was  postponed  almost  on  the 
minute  of  the  hour  set 

The  news  that  Hauptmann  wai 
dead  got  out  somehow  almost  the 
instant  old  Robert  Elliott  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  threw  on  his  switch  for  the 
first  of  three  jolts.  It  is  said  that  one 
paper  had  a  guard  in  one  of  the  watch 
towers  give  a  signal  with  a  movement 
of  his  ^e  which  was  picked  up  by 
a  watcher  in  the  street  below  and 
hustled  into  the  old  shed  once  used  at 
a  prison  shop  for  making  concrete, 
where  the  telegraph  companies  had 
scores  of  wires  and  operators,  and  the 
reporters  hammered  their  typewriten 
sitting  on  backless  benches,  at  pine 
tables,  all  hastily  thrown  together  iat 
this  event 

Hie  whole  world  probably  knew 
Hauptmann  was  dead  before  the  re¬ 
porters  1^0  saw  the  execution  got 
cut  of  the  death  house  throu^  an 
entrance  emptying  almost  immediattiy 
upon  the  street  and  just  across  from 
the  concrete  shop,  '^ere  was  a  jam 
at  the  exit,  and  when  this  was  loosned 
the  reporters  boiled  out  of  vdiat  it 
known  as  “the  silver  gate,”  into  the 
street,  like  a  lot  of  madmen,  almost 
trampling  waiting  photographen, 
with  their  flashli^ts,  underfoot 

We  had  a  lot  of  different  veraou 
the  next  day  of  the  way  Hauptmann 
went,  but  I  think  this  is  always  true 
of  every  big  event  that  is  set  down 
by  eyewitnesses,  especially  when  yon 
get  down  to  interpretations  of  manner, 
and  expression.  That’s  a  matter  of 
impression,  not  reportorial  accuracy, 
as  some  people  seem  to  think. 

I  thou^t  Hauptmann  was  expres’ 
sionless,  save  for  an  habitual  smidi 
Others  saw  that  smirk  as  a  sardook 
smile.  I  thou^t  he  was  almost  in  i 
stupor.  Others  thou^t  he  was  quite 
conscious  of  his  actions.  Their  im¬ 
pressions  are  as  good  as  mine — maybt 
better. 

But,  anyway,  I  thought  my  neigh¬ 
bors  tum^  out  some  great  newspaper 
writing  on  this  thing,  especially  the 
youngsters,  and  speaking  for  myidl 
I  don’t  care  if  I  never  see  anothei 
execution. 


U.  S.  TO  BROADCAST 

(By  teUffraph  to  Editos  &  PosLitHll) 
Washington,  April  6— Utilizing  shmt 
wave  sets  and  naval  radio  facilitte 
the  State  Department  is  about  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  daily  newspaper  of  the 
air,  reaching  U.  S.  Consulates  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  A  1500-wori 
resume  of  daily  admhiistrative,  legi*' 
lative  and  economic  happenings  and 
executive  announcements  is  planneiL 
’Ihe  broadcast  will  at  7  p.  m.  from 
Arlington,  Va.  Foreign  newspapm* 
carry  insufficient  information  on  U>  & 
happenings  to  keep  consulates  pwP" 
erly  informed,  it  is  explained. 
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EXECUTION  STORY  GOT  SMASHING  PLAY 


Xad  Circulations  Soared — Reports  of  Dailies’  ^Mumping  Gun”  on  Flash — Handling  of  Event 
Varied  Widely,  From  12  Pages  in  New  York  News  to  75  Words  in  Cleveland  News 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY  about  12  pages,  or  one- third  of  its 

entire  issue  to  pictures  and  stories  of 
i  headquarters  in  the  Hotel  newspapers  diametrically  opposite  in  ihe  Hauptmann  case.  This  included 
cht,  Trenton,  at  8  p.  m.,  read  their  news  handling  technique — the  six  solid  pages  of  pictures.  The  Times 
prepared  manuscript  for  15  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  gave  less  than  1/16  of  its  space  to 
and  then  ad-libbed  until  Daily  News — offers  an  excellent  ex-  the  event, 
when  he  said:  “Bruno  Haupt-  ample  of  contrast  in  press  presen-  The  American  carried  more  than 
icecuted.  Good  night.”  The  tation.  tight  pages  of  pictures  and  text— out 

he  created  in  the  long  min-  The  Times  carried  a  three-column  of  a  38-page  issue.  The  American’s 
ding  to  this  climax  is  some-  three-deck  head  and  a  two-column  coverage  was  featured  by  Damon 
_  Runyon’s  breath-taking  story  of  the 

D  execution,  written  in  most  part  in 

the  historical  present  tense,  and  dis¬ 
play  of  huge  pictures. 

Out  of  a  28-page  issue  the  tabloid 
New  York  Mirror  devoted  more  than 
eight  pages  to  the  Hauptmann  story. 
One  picture,  showing  Mrs.  Hauptmann 
collapsing  on  hearing  the  death  news 
in  the  arms  of  Mirror  Reporter  Frank 
Doyle,  occupied  all  of  the  last  page. 
Incidentally  the  Mirror  reproduced 
this  pictvure  in  its  Sunday  paper  imder 
the  head:  “The  Picture  TTiat  Thrilled 
the  World!”,  and  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  the  photo  “depicts  the 
essence  of  angiiish;  agony  stripped  of 
its  non-essentials.  .  .  .”  The  Mirror, 
it  is  vmderstood,  had  been  paying 


eight  per  cent.  Afternoon  papers 
showed  big  gains  although  the  break 
came  for  the  a.  m.’s.  A  circulation  rise 
was  also  reported  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities. 

Knowing  both  the  legitimate  and 
the  morbid  interest  in  the  case,  news- 
I^rs  hcindled  the  story  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  according  to  their  own  lights. 
Many  gave  it  complete  dignified 
coverage  without  over-  or  under¬ 
emphasis.  A  few  deliberately  under¬ 
played  it.  Others  threw  practically 
all  journalistic  restraint  overboard  to 

tell  the  ghastly  story  in  i _ „ 

pictures  and  dramatic  news  accovmts 
and  summaries. 

There  were  reports  reaching  EIditor 
&  PoBusHER  this  week  that  some  news- 
on  re- 


— - ^  loiiy,  aiiu  ail  eiijiii-iiuur  survey  or  on  uie  iiisiue,  was  eoiuiy  laeiuai,  ar-  -  - 

startling  (he  scene  in  Trenton,  he  held  his  though  highly  descriptive.  Practi-  Lhmbergh  baby  killer’s  death  Friday 
accounts  audience  in  high  suspense  as  the  last  cally  all  of  page  two  and  about  two  night.  On  every  radio  program  I 
minutes  of  Hauptmaim’s  life  ticked  columns  of  page  three  were  given  listened  in  on,”  he  said,  “there  were 
slowly  away.  Heatter  said  this  week  over  to  various  aspects  of  the  case,  announcements  of  the  execution.  But 
that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ad-  No  pictures  were  carried.  ^  didnt  really  become  ‘fed  up’  until 

libbed  in  fovir  years,  and  that  he  The  News,  under  a  big  head,  “Bnmo  nne  well-knovro  ho^  reenacted  the 
was  nervously  exhausted  at  the  end  Dies  in  Chair,”  devoted  the  remainder  cas®-  It  was  then  that  I  decided  that 
of  the  broadcast.  He  had  been  sent  of  its  front  page  to  an  artist’s  sketch  perhaps  our  readers  were  ‘fed  up’ 
to  Trenton  on  a  last-minute  assign-  of  the  murderer  in  the  chair,  drawn  . 

ment  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  while  in  the  death  chamber  by  S.  J.  Woolf,  Boston  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
on  a  vacation  lecture  tovu:.  His  news-  who,  incidentally,  also  does  work  published  only  two  paragraphs  on 

casting  feat  brought  him  a  new  and  for  the  New  York  Times.  Robert  “J®  execution.  Its  principal  story  on 
more  remvmerative  contract  this  week.  Conway’s  lead  story  was  staccato  and  ®  700-word  article  from 

Handling  of  the  execution  by  two  vivid.  All  in  all  the  News  devoted  Washmgton  correspondent  detail¬ 

ing  the  defects  in  the  administration 
~  of  justice  as  revealed  by  the  long- 

delayed  execution.  Contrary  to  its 
traditional  policy,  the  Monitor  pub- 
lished  concise  front-page  accounts  of 
developments  in  the  case  for  some 
days  prior  to  the  execution  in  head- 
lines  as  well  as  stories,  using  the 
“murder,”  “execution”  and 

II  "  Jllr  I  '  LaSalle  (lU.) 


&  Publisher  this  week  that _ 

papers  had  jumped  the  gun 
leasing  the  story,  speciflcaiiy  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The 
News  and  Tribvme  told  Editor  and 
PtiBLiSHER  that  not  a  paper  left  its 
plant  until  the  death  flash  came  from 
Trenton. 

The  nerve-wracking  details  of  the 
coverage  of  the  actual  execution  are 
told  elsewhere  in  this  issue  by  Damon 
Runyon,  star  reporter  of  Universal 
Service.  Su£5ce  it  to  say  here  that 
J^om  if  ever  have  newspapermen 
so  carefully  searched  and  checked 
Wore  they  were  admitted  to  a  big- 
news  scene,  seldom  have  there  been 
fuch  precautions  against  pictiure  tak¬ 
ing,  seldom  if  ever  has  there  been 
*uch  tension  among  news  writers. 

Radio  competition  with  the  news- 
P^rs  centered  on  Gabriel  Heatter’s 
w-r^ute  improvisation  on  the  events 
Iratog  to  the  death  announcement 
wnich  went  out  over  WOR,  and  sta- 
in  Detroit  and  Cincinnati.  The 
Md  CBS  waited  imtil  the  end 
of  their  scheduled  programs  to  make 
a  bare  Press-Radio  bulletin  announce- 
®mt  at  8: 59: 30  p.  m.,  fully  10  minutes 
the  news  was  available.  The 
said  they  did  not  break  into 
®eir  scheduled  programs  because  diey 
felt  that  such  a  sordid  bulletin,  fol- 
perhaps  by  a  jazz  number  or 
owr  light  material,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  bad  taste. 

felt  that  Heatter’s  broadcast 
sepi^nted  a  new  high  in  news  broad- 
's^ting  efficiency.  He  went  on  the 


,  Post-Tribune, 
which  a  year  ago  adopted  a  policy 
of  keeping  crime  news  off  its  front 
page,  carried  the  story  of  Hauptmann’s 
execution  on  page  two  under  a  two- 
column  head.  'The  Muscatine  (la.) 
Journal,  which  in  February  start^  a 
similar  policy  on  crime  news,  carried 
the  story  on  an  inside  page,  men¬ 
tioning  it  in  the  index  on  page  one, 
carrying  Hauptmann’s  picture  there. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  a 
tabloid,  went  magazine-y  on  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Its  front  page  on 
Friday,  imder  a  headline  “I^t  Mile 
Tonight”  gave  an  artist’s  conception 
of  the  march  to  the  chair  outlined  in 
the  form  of  a  question  mark  with  a 
picture  of  Gov.  Harold  G.  H  ffman 
of  New  Jersey  forming  the  period 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Perched  atop  a  ladder,  a  camerman  photographs  the  crowd  in  front  of  the 
Fresh  Pond  Crematory  in  Middle  Village,  L.  I.,  which  gathered  for  the  chance 
of  viewing  the  grief-stricken  Mrs.  Anna  Hauptman  as  sho  arrived  for  the  crema¬ 
tion  of  the  body  of  her  husband,  Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann. 


®^ting  efficiency. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  11,  1936 


KVOS  TAKES  CASE  TO 
U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT 

Highest  Tribunal  Will  Be  Called  on 
to  Determine  Whether  Newt 
Association  Has  Post>Pabli> 
cation  Rights 


{Special  to  Editob  &  Pubushes) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  8.— 
Whether  a  newspaper  or  news  gather¬ 
ing  agency  retains  any  proprietary 
rights  in  news  after  it  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  an  appeal  filed  by  Radio  Station 
KVOS  of  Bellingham,  Wash. 

The  application  for  certiorari,  as¬ 
suming  the  coiu^  takes  jurisdiction, 
places  before  the  highest  judicial 
forum  in  the  land  a  question  of  fun¬ 
damental  importance  to  both  the 
broadcasting  and  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  industries,  and  one  which  has 
been  debated  and  litigated  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  original  action  was  instituted 
by  the  Associated  Press  against  KVOS 
in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  An  injunction  was  asked  to  re¬ 
strain  the  radio  station  from  pirating 
of  published  and  distributed  news  dis¬ 
patches  from  three  AP  member  news¬ 
papers,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
Seattle  Times  and  the  Bellingham 
Herald. 

The  broadcasting  company  points 
out  that  at  no  time  has  it  been  alleged 
or  found  that  it  took  any  news  from 
the  newspapers  before  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  regularly  distributed  in 
the  regular  course  of  the  newspaper 
business.  The  argument  is  made  tiwt 
it  can  be  safely  presumed  that  dis¬ 
tribution  had  been  completed  in  the 
respective  localities  many  hours  ^ 
fore  it  reached  the  broadcasting  point, 
which  is  90  miles  distant 

The  district  court  dismissed  the 
complaint  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  unfair  competition  practiced 
by  KVOS  against  AP.  The  court  ob¬ 
served  that  the  actions  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  company  were  no  different 
than  are  customary  in  the  ordinary 
newspaper  rewriting  of  items  which 
appear  in  opposition  papers. 

The  court  further  found  that  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  no  property  right  in 
news  after  it  has  been  published  and 
delivered  to  the  public  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  distribution,  as  ag^st  the 
right  of  a  radio  station  to  distribute 
that  news  without  direct  profit,  gratui¬ 
tously  to  the  public. 

Upon  appeal,  the  circuit  court  re¬ 
versed  the  finding  of  the  district  coimt, 
and  issued  a  preliminary  injimction 
restraining  KVOS  from  appropriating 
and  broadcasting  any  of  Ae  news 
gathered  by  the  press  association  for 
a  period  of  18  hours  after  it  is  pub¬ 
lished.  That  length  of  time  was  set 
as  a  protection  to  the  newspapers  in 
holding  their  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

YOUNG  IS  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

T.  Harwood  Young,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Hollywood  (Cal.) 
Citizen-News,  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  succeeding  the  late 
Harold  Searles.  Harold  Winn,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  has  been 
named  assistant  business  manager,  in 
charge  of  production.  Harry  Brandon, 
advertising  salesman  who  has  been 
with  the  Citizen-News  since  1928,  has 
been  named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  H.  H.  Sternberg,  national 
manager.  Ernest  Belt  replaces  Bran¬ 
don  on  the  sales  staff. 


DALLAS  DISPATCH  APPOINTS 

The  Dallas  Dispatch  has  appointed 
Gilman,  NicoU  &  Ruthman  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representatives. 


J.  L.  MAPES  RECUPERATING 

James  L.  Mapes,  former  president 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
er’s  Association,  who  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  ill  for  the  past  several  weeks 
has  left  the  hospital  and  is  now  con¬ 
valescing  rapidly  at  his  home  in  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex.  Mr.  Mapes  suffered  a 
heart  attack  and  for  more  than  a 
week  was  in  a  critical  condition.  He 
is  publisher  and  owner  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise  and  Journal. 


50c  AN  AUTO  SPENT  ON 
OIL  ADVERTISING 


Big  Ga*  FirniB’  1934  Expenditure*  in 
Newspaper*  $10,670,000,  A.  N. 

P.  A.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Reports 


To  determine  the  relation  between 
consumption  and  newspaper  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  gasoline  industry,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  has 
prepared  an  analysis  of  advertising 
pressime  and  sales  opportunities  in 
that  industry.  “Gasoline  and  News¬ 
papers’’  is  offered  by  the  Biu^au  “in 
the  belief  that  a  comparison  of  news¬ 
paper  expenditiures  with  sales  may 
furnish  a  guide  to  better  advertising 
and  may  indicate  many  undeveloped 
opportunities  for  increased  results 
through  advertising.” 

According  to  the  study,  the  gasoline 
industry  spent  approximately  $10,- 
670,000  advertising  its  products  in  the 
newspapers  in  1934  in  cities  of  10,000 
population  and  over. 

Appropriations  for  advertising  by 
individual  gasoline  companies,  based 
on  sales  quotas,  vary  from  3  mills  to 
6.8  mills  per  gallon.  More  than  half 
the  total  amoimt  appropriated  for  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  goes  to  newspapers. 

Compared  with  the  21,524,068  pas¬ 
senger  cars  registered  in  the  United 
States,  these  figiu'es  indicate  that  the 
total  newspaper  expenditure  of  all 
gasoline  companies  in  cities  of  10,000 
population  and  over  amounts  to  50 
cents  per  passenger  car  in  operation. 

Media  Records  and  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  were  the  authori¬ 
ties  used  for  the  basic  figures.  From 
the  first-named  source,  gasoline  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  for  1934  for  all  com¬ 
panies  by  all  states  in  cities  of  over 
10,000  were  obtained.  Taking  the  line 
rate  of  each  newspaper  used,  these 
figiu'es  were  translated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  into  dollars  spent. 

Urging  consideration  of  its  charts 
and  figures  as  a  possible  key  to  better 
advertising  practice,  the  presentation 
poses  the  following  questions: 

Is  the  gasoline  industry  adequately 
advertised  to  the  consumer? 

Is  the  advertising  pressure  of  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  applied  according  to 
sales  opportunities? 

Does  the  policy  of  “leading”  adver¬ 
tisers,  as  revealed  in  these  figures, 
suggest  any  improvement  in  the  ad- 
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April  16-18 — American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual 
meeting,  Washington,  0.  C. 

April  16-18 — Iowa  iVess  Assn., 
meeting,  Des  Moines. 

April  17-18 — Panhandle  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

April  17-18— Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Assn.,  meeting, 
Hotel  Gettysburg,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

April  18 — Northwest  Missouri 
Press  Assn.,  SOtb  anniversary 
meeting  Kirksville,  Mo. 

April  19  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  advertising  managers  sec¬ 
tion,  spring  meeting,  Oklahoma 
City. 

April  20 — Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

April  21-24 — American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
New  York. 

April  24-25 — South  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  San 
Antonio. 

April  24-25 — Southern  Illinois 
Editorial  As«n_  annual  spring 
meeting.  Highland,  IlL 

April  24-25  —  Florida  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach. 

April  27-May  2  —  Journalism 
Week.  Med  ill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northern  University,  Evans¬ 
ton. 

April  27  —  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League,  spring  meet¬ 
ing.  Milwaukee. 

April  28-29 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  Ho¬ 
tel  Martin.  Utica.  N.  Y. 

April  30-May  1 — American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
annual  meeting.  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 


vertising  methods  of  some  companies? 

Should  advertisers  increase  their 
newspaper  expenditures  during  those 
periods  when  gasoline  consumption  is 
high  and  newspaper  advertising  low, 
to  profit  from  lack  of  competition? 

“No  universal  advertising  formula 
can  be  laid  down  in  answer  to  these 
questions,”  the  study  asserts.  “Given 
a  medium  that  offers  the  utmost  in 
coverage  and  flexibility,  individual 
advertisers  must  themselves  arrive  at 
the  program  best  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

“However,  a  consideration  of  each 
of  the  above  four  questions,  in  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  figures,  may 
help  in  reaching  such  a  program,  and 
may  well  hold  the  key  to  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  the  newspaper  medium 
by  the  gasoline  industry  generally.” 


WICHITA  EAGLE  APPOINTS 

The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  has  named 
Paul  Block  and  Associates  its  national 
representative,  effective  April  1.  Vic¬ 
tor  and  Marcellus  Murdock  are  the 
publishers. 
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BROADCASTING  TIME 
SALES  UP  13.0% 

National  Non  •  Network  Divisim 
Makes  Bifgest  Gain,  Being 
$600,000  Ahead  of 
Yesur  Ago 


Broadcast  time  sales  in  Februan 
amounted  to  $8,141336,  according  b 
the  monthly  compilation  of  the  Na. 
tional  Association  of  Broadcaaten. 
This  was  13.0  per  cent  more  than  in 
the  same  month  a  year  before,  la^ 
than  January’s  8.8  per  cent  margin 
but  smaller  than  any  month’s  margin 
last  year  except  May. 

Regional  network  and  national  non¬ 
network  broadcasting  continued  to 
show  the  greatest  percentages  of  gain 
over  the  period  twelve  months  ago. 
Regional  networks  were  59.3  per  cent 
ahead  of  February,  1935,  but  in  dol¬ 
lars  this  classification  is  comparatively 
small.  National  non-network  broad¬ 
casting  rose  more  than  $600,000  to  a 
February  figure  of  $1,946,650,  a  gain 
of  45.8  per  cent. 

The  national  networks,  accounting 
for  more  than  half  the  total  time 
sales,  were  7.0  per  cent  ahead  oi 
February,  1935.  The  dollar  gain  was 
something  more  than  $300,000. 

Local  broadcasting  dropped  sli^tly 
below  the  February,  19^,  level,  this 
being  the  first  month  in  a  year  and 
a  half  to  fail  to  show  a  gain. 

Heaviest  gains  by  classifications,  a^ 
cording  to  the  NAB,  were  made  in  the 
automotive  field. 

The  following  table  gives  details: 
broaix:ast  advertising  record 

{Compiled  from  reports  of 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters) 

Fehritary,  of  Tin.  % 
19.16  Ffb.,  ofjm.. 

Dollars  1935  1935 

National  networks. $4, 785.804  107.0  100.6 

Regional  networks.  92,432  159.3  164.6 

\att'<nal  Non- 

Network  .  1,946,650  145.8  132J 

Local  .  1,316.950  97.3  113.3 

Total  . $8,141,836  113.0  lOtl 

Magazine  advertising  linage  last 
month  showed  a  moderate  gain  over 
that  of  a  year  ago,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  National  Advertising 
Records. 

A  list  of  twelve  weeklies  and  semi¬ 
monthlies  showed  the  biggest  gain, 
carrying  885,980  lines  in  Mardi  issues 
against  793,808  a  year  ago — this  despite 
the  fact  that  this  year  five  of  the 
weeklies  had  only  four  Mardi  issne$ 
while  last  year  all  but  one  had  fist 
March  issues.  The  gain,  uncorrected 
for  number  of  issues,  was  11.6%. 

Seven  standard  magazines  carried 
47,251  lines  in  April  issues,  agaimt 
53,383  a  year  ago,  a  loss  of  115  per 
cent.  Thirty-four  women’s  magazine! 
carried  852,688  lines  against  843,077, 
a  gain  of  1.1  per  cent.  Thirty-fiw 
general  magazines  carried  715,613  linei 
against  661,499  last  year,  a  gain  oi 
8.2  per  cent. 

For  all  88  magazines,  without  cop 
recting  for  number  of  issues  of  week¬ 
lies,  the  gain  was  6.4  per  cent  ovr 
last  year.  I 


HEARST  LEASES  MILL 

{By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publisueb) 
Montreal,  April  9  —  Donahui 
Brothers  newsprint  mill,  Murray  Baj 
Que.,  has  been  leased  to  W.  R.  Hears 
and  starts  operations  on  basis  of  12 
tons  daily  April  15,  with  sufficient  or; 
ders  to  guarantee  full  time  work  unti 
December. 


E.  A.  O’HARA  NAMED  PUBLlSHEl 

New  officers  of  the  Syracuse  HertU^ 
were  announced  by  Mary  E.  Jenknaj 
president,  April  3.  E.  A.  O’Hara  hi'; 
been  named  publisher  to  succeed  hiH 
father,  the  late  Edward  H.  O’Hara,  and! 
George  W.  O’Hara  becomes  .‘^ecretaoj 
and  treasurer. 
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3206  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIALS  STUDIED 

48  Per  Cent  of  Two-Month  Total  in  12  Dailies  Were  Devoted  to  National  Affairs,  28  Per  Cent 
to  Local  Topics,  and  13  Per  Cent  to  National  Questions — Others  Analyzed 


WHAT  are  the  newspaper  editor¬ 
ials  of  1936  saying  and  how  are 
they  saying  it? 

D^at  subjects  are  discussed  most 
hequently? 

What  percentage  of  the  editorials 
ut  local  and  what  on  national  af¬ 
fairs? 

How  many  editorials  are  carried 
daily  in  the  average  newspaper? 

A  study  of  3,206  editorials  in  12 
newspapers  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1936  (Simdays  excepted)  re¬ 
veals  the  answers  to  these  and  many 
other  questions  interesting  to  one  who 
sees  the  nswspaper  editorial  page  as 
a  medium  for  influencing  and  forming 
public  opinion. 

Newspapers  studied  included  the 
Akron  Beacon- Journal,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Cincinnati  Enquir¬ 
er,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland, 
Press,  Detroit  News,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  New  York  Post,  New 
York  Times,  and  Toledo  Blade. 

Thus  five  Ohio  papers,  three  New 
York  City  dailies,  two  Chicago  papers, 
and  one  each  from  Detroit  and  Balti¬ 
more  were  included. 

Combined  circulation  of  the  dozen 
papers  totals  3,173,022,  according  to 
AB.C.  figures  in  flie  1936  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book. 

Five  of  the  papers  are  listed  as  Re¬ 
publican  or  Independent-Republican, 
four  as  Democratic  or  Independent- 
Democratic,  and  three  as  Independent. 

W.  R.  Hearst,  Scripps-Howard,  Paul 
Block,  and  J.  David  Stem  groups  are 
represented  in  the  group  as  are 
several  outstanding  independently- 
owned  newspapers. 

Editorial  pages  of  the  52  days  of 
publication  (Sundays  excluded)  for 
the  first  two  months  of  1936  were  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  classified  as  to  type 
of  writing,  locale  of  subject  matter, 
and  content. 

Of  the  3,206  editorials,  1,563  or  48 
per  cent  were  on  national  affairs;  898 
or  28  per  cent  on  local  matters;  432 
or  13  per  cent  on  international  ques¬ 
tions,  and  313  or  10  per  cent  on  things 
directly  concerning  the  state  in  which 
the  newspaper  under  scrutiny  is  pub¬ 
lished.  The  accompanying  Table  I 
gives  the  complete  figures  for  this 
classification. 

In  order  not  to  become  lost  in  a 
maze  of  statistical  data,  percentages 
are  given  to  the  nearest  per  cent  in¬ 
stead  of  carrying  figures  into  tenths 
of  a  per  cent. 

The  number  of  editorials  carried  in 
the  different  papers  varied  from  115 
in  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
to  428  in  the  Detroit  News,  with  the 
average  number  of  editorials  for  the 
period  being  267  per  newspaper  or  an 
average  of  five  per  day  per  newspa¬ 
per.  The  Baltimore  Sun  with  347 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  with 
308  were  the  only  other  papers  be¬ 
sides  the  Detroit  News  which  carried 
more  than  300  editorials  in  the  52  days 
although  many  were  close  to  that 
figure  as  a  study  of  the  accompanying 
table  will  reveal.  Only  one  other 
Pnper  —  the  Chicago  Tribune  —  had 
fewer  than  200.  It  carried  181  and 
was  thus  far  ahead  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  with  its  typical 
Hearst  editorials,  few  in  number, 
lengAly,  and  set  in  large  type. 

Wide  variations,  in  individual  in- 
s^ces,  are  noted  in  the  proportion 
^editorials  devoted  to  local  affairs. 
The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
low  in  this  classification  with  only 
13  per  cent  of  its  editorials  on  Chi- 
<mgo  matters.  The  Baltimore  Sun  and 


By  NORVAL  NEIL  LUXON 

A»«Utant  Professor  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  University 


the  New  York  Post  each  with  14  per 
cent  of  its  editorials  devoted  to  local 
matters  were  also  low.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  with  64  per  cent  of  its 
299  editorials  written  about  Cleveland 
affairs  had  far  and  away  the  highest 
percentage  of  strictly  local  editorials. 
Hie  Toledo  Blade  was  second  with 
47  per  cent  on  Toledo  affairs. 

State  government  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  purely  state  interest  varied 
from  a  high  of  14  per  cent  in  the 
Baltimore  Sim  to  a  low  of  1  per  cent 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Hie  three 
New  York  City  papers  gave  9  per 
cent  of  their  editorials  to  state  matters. 

The  Cleveland  Press,  having  car¬ 
ried  64  per  cent  of  its  editorials  on 
Cleveland  subjects,  had  the  lowest 
percentage  of  editorials  on  national 
affairs,  devoting  only  66  or  22  per  cent 
to  that  classification.  The  next  low¬ 
est  percentage  was  that  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  which  gave  36  per  cent  of  its 
editorials  to  national  matters. 

Hearst’s  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  gave  70  per  cent  of  its  edi¬ 
torials  to  national  affairs.  The  New 
York  Post  cuid  the  Chicago  Tribune 
were  second  in  the  percentage  rank¬ 
ing  in  this  classification  with  61  per 
cent. 

On  international  editorials  there 
was  considerable  variance  from  the 


average  of  13  per  cent.  The  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  devoted  21  per  cent  of  its 
editorials  to  world-wide  affairs  and 
was  followed  in  this  rating  by  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  with  19  per  cent, 
and  the  New  York  Times  wiA  18  per 
cent.  The  Cleveland  Press  was  low 
with  only  3  per  cent  on  international 
affairs.  Other  papers  with  a  low  pro¬ 
portion  included  the  Toledo  Blade 
with  6  per  cent  and  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  with  8  per  cent. 

Naturally  in  3,206  editorials  several 
hundred  different  subjects  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
classify  the  editorials  100  pier  cent  as 
to  subject  matter.  Yet  several  sub¬ 
jects  of  national  and  international  in¬ 
terest  were  investigated  as  to  the 
number  of  editorials  and  type  of 
comment. 

Thirty- five  per  cent  of  the  edi¬ 
torials,  i.  e.,  1,128  of  the  3,206,  were 
on  the  following  specific  and  general 
subjects;  relief,  crime,  bonus,  edu¬ 
cation,  taxation,  Ethiopian  conflict, 
and  the  1936  presidential  campaign. 

Not  unexpectedly  in  an  election 
year  there  were  more  editorials  on 
the  campaign  than  on  any  of  the  other 
six  subjects,  292  or  9  per  cent  of  the 
total  being  on  one  or  another  phase 
of  this  political  question. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  total  number 


TABLE  I 

Classification  According  to  Locale 


Akron  Beacon-Journal  .  251 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 

Chicago  Tribune  .  181 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  207 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. . . 

Cleveland  Press  .  299 

Detroit  News  .  428 

New  York  Herald  Tribune... 

New  York  Post  .  294 

New  York  Times .  292 

Toledo  Blade  .  204 


Total 


Total 

Local 

% 

8tat« 

Vo  National 

•k 

Inter¬ 

national 

% 

251 

70 

27 

32 

12 

124 

49 

25 

10 

347 

50 

14 

51 

14 

172 

49 

74 

21 

115 

15 

13 

9 

6 

81 

70 

10 

8 

181 

43 

24 

8 

4 

109 

61 

21 

10 

207 

62 

29 

4 

1 

100 

48 

41 

19 

308 

94 

30 

34 

11 

131 

42 

49 

16 

299 

191 

64 

31 

11 

66 

22 

11 

3 

428 

127 

29 

36 

8 

209 

49 

56 

13 

280 

50 

17 

30 

10 

161 

57 

39 

13 

294 

43 

14 

29 

9 

182 

61 

40 

13 

292 

57 

19 

23 

9 

154 

52 

53 

18 

204 

96 

47 

21 

9 

74 

36 

13 

6 

3206 

898 

2S% 

313 

10% 

1563 

48%  432 

13? 

TABLE  II 

Specific  Subject  Matter  Classification 
Number  of  Editorials  Carried 


Relief 

Crime 

Bonus 

Edu¬ 

cation 

Tax¬ 

ation 

Ethiopian 

Conflict 

Presidential 

Campaien 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  . 

9 

8 

6 

6 

12 

2 

27 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

17 

9 

12 

17 

14 

9 

22 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 

3 

12 

3 

8 

10 

0 

29 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

17 

11 

2 

1 

11 

1 

13 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

5 

1 

4 

2 

7 

2 

8 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

18 

16 

9 

19 

16 

7 

35 

Cleveland  Press  . 

22 

35 

0 

15 

•34 

3 

20 

Detroit  News  . 

18 

10 

13 

9 

7 

12 

30 

New  York  Herald  Tribune... 

26 

21 

9 

3 

9 

7 

12 

New  York  Post  . 

17 

23 

7 

17 

8 

17 

New  York  Times . 

22 

26 

32 

23 

42 

19 

67 

Toledo  Blade  . 

5 

8 

0 

7 

12 

2 

12 

Total  . 

179 

180 

97 

127 

181 

72 

292  1128 

Percentage  of  all  editorials . . 

5% 

5% 

3% 

4-% 

5%  2% 

9%  35% 

TABLE  III 

Economic,  Political,  Social  Breakdown  of  Editorials 


Akron  Beacon-Journal  . 

Economic 

.  47 

Political 

103 

Social 

29 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

.  72 

150 

60 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner . 

.  20 

57 

27 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

.  21 

84 

39 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

73 

47 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

.  36 

116 

96 

Cleveland  Press  . 

.  70 

83 

64 

Detroit  News  . 

.  48 

73 

110 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  . 

.  67 

117 

61 

New  York  Post  . 

.  44 

115 

78 

New  York  Times  . 

.  .52 

116 

56 

Toledo  Blade  . 

.  40 

50 

36 

Total  . 

1137 

703 

Percentage  of  all  editorials . 

.  17% 

35% 

21% 

2415 

75% 


of  editorials  were  devoted  to  each 
of  the  three  subjects,  relief,  crime, 
and  taxation. 

The  bonus,  as  a  subject  of  editorial 
comment,  received  much  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  might  generally  be  expected. 
Only  the  New  York  Times  devoted 
any  considerable  number  of  editorials 
to  the  payment,  carrying  32  editorials 
in  the  52  issues  examined.  Hie  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  and  the  Toledo  Blade  did 
not  comment  editorially  on  the  Ixinus 
during  January  and  February.  Com¬ 
plete  figures  in  this  classification  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  Table  II. 

A  general  classificatioa  of  the  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  basis  of  whether  they 
were  written  primarily  from  an 
economic,  piolitical,  or  social  view¬ 
point  was  attempted  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  such  a  classification  would 
be  hard  to  make  and  would  be  open 
to  question  and  argument.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting,  however,  to  note  that  35 
per  cent  of  the  editorials  were  politi¬ 
cal,  21  per  cent  social,  and  17  per 
cent  economic.  A  study  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  Table  III  shows  that  2,415 
of  the  3,206  editorials — or  75  per  cent 
—fall  into  one  of  these  three  broad 
classifications. 

Brief  summarizations  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  of  the  12  newspapers 
over  the  two-month  period  follow: 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  —  Deviated 
from  the  average  percentages  very 
little.  An  Independent-Republican 
papier  with  Democratic  state  and  na¬ 
tional  administrations  to  criticize,  it 
devoted  62  pier  cent  of  its  state  edi¬ 
torials  and  51  pier  cent  of  its  national 
editorials  to  piolitics.  Its  social  out¬ 
look  is  indepiendent  in  fact  as  well 
as  theory  as  is  shown  in  unbiased  and 
non-piolitical  editorials  on  housing  and 
slum  clearance  and  on  the  benefits  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Baltimore  Son  —  Gave  much  less 
than  average  spiace  to  local  matters 
and  much  more  than  average  space  to 
state  and  international  affairs.  One 
of  the  best  editorial  piages  in  the 
coimtry  from  the  viewpoint  of  reada¬ 
bility  and  interest  to  the  intelligent 
and  liberal  reader,  the  Sun  carries 
approximately  seven  editorials  daily 
written  with  distinction. 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  — 
Varied  considerably  from  the  aver¬ 
age  in  that  it  carried  few  local,  state 
and  international  editorials  and  al¬ 
most  50  pier  cent  more  national  edi¬ 
torials.  It  carried  during  this  pieriod 
only  30  pier  cent  as  many  editorials 
as  many  of  the  other  piapiers.  Five 
subjects  almost  monopolizi^  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  They  were:  (1)  The  dangers 
of  Communism  in  universities  and  in 
the  United  States  government;  (2) 
Attacks  on  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  “Raw  Deal”;  (3)  “Buy  America”; 
(4)  National  defense,  and  (5)  Landon 
for  President. 

Chicago  Tribune  —  The  campiaign 
against  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
administration,  epitomized  in  the 
phrase,  “Turn  the  rascals  out”  is  the 
most  significant  feature  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  editorial  page.  Sixty-one  pier 
cent  of  its  average  of  three  and  one- 
half  editorials  pier  day  were  on  na¬ 
tional  affairs. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer— Had  the  low¬ 
est  in  the  piercentage  of  editorials 
devoted  to  state  affairs  (1  pier  cent) 
and  one  of  the  highest  in  those  de¬ 
voted  to  international  events  (19  pier 
cent).  The  page  is  primarily  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  national  and 
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LABOR  BOARD  RESERVES  DECISION  IN 
GUILD  COMPLAINT  AGAINST  AP 

Trial  Examiner  Refuses  Dismissal  of  Morris  Watson  Suit 
on  A  P  Plea  It  Is  Not  in  Interstate  Commerce 
— Lloyd  Stratton  on  Stand  for  News  Service 


^I^HE  National  Labor  Relations 
1  Board  tliis  week  reserved  de¬ 
cision  on  charges  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  that  Morris  Wat¬ 
son,  vice-president  of  the  ANG  and 
former  Associated  Press  employe,  was 
discharged  because  of  his  Guild  ac¬ 
tivities.  A  poll  of  AP  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  tlie  Guild  shall  represent 
them  in  collective  bargaining  was  an¬ 
other  issue  involved.  Hearings  were 
held  in  New  York  April  7-8,  and  the 
examiner  declined  to  dismiss  the 
Guild  complaint 

Lloyd  Stratton,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
the  AP’s  principal  witness. 

Much  of  the  testimony  centered 
about  the  question  of  whether  the  AP 
is  involved  in  interstate  commerce 
and  thus  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
board.  The  Associated  Press  con¬ 
tended  that  it  is  a  non-profit  nuddng 
organization  giving  a  service  and  not 
dealing  in  a  commodity,  therefore  not 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and 
not  imder  the  control  of  the  NLRB. 

Mr,  Stratton  withdrew  from  the 
stand,  on  advice  of  coimsel,  when  the 
latter  charged  that  the  questions  devi¬ 
ated  from  the  point  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  Having  made  previous  at- 
t^npts  to  have  the  Guild  charge  set 
aside  on  the  grounds  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  the  AP  contended  that  it 
was  merely  obliging  the  board  by 
presenting  one  witness  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  answering  questions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  interstate  commerce. 

The  hearing  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  dismissal  by  the  Associated  Press 
of  Morris  Watson,  an  editorial  em¬ 
ploye  on  October  18,  1935.  The  Guild 
charges  that  Watson  was  discharged 
because  of  his  activity  in  the  ANG, 
of  whidi  he  is  a  vice-president.  The 
suit’s  object  is  to  force  the  AP  to 
reinstate  Watson  and  to  poll  its  edi¬ 
torial  employes  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  Guild  shoiild  represent 
them  in  collective  bargaining. 

At  the  start  of  the  hearing  William 
C.  Cannon,  in  a  special  appearance  as 
attorney  for  the  AP,  moved  to  dis¬ 
miss  &e  Guild’s  complaint  on  the 
groimd  that  the  Labor  Act  was 
“void,  unconstitutional  and  of  no 
force  and  effect;  that  the  act  tres¬ 
passes  on  the  giiarantees  of  liberty 
and  freedom  contained  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  and  that  it  violated  the  due 
process  of  law  clause  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  He  also  moved  for  a  dismissal 
of  the  Guild’s  petition  to  conduct  a 
polL 

Charles  E.  Clark,  dean  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  who  sat  as  trial  examiner 
in  the  hearing,  denied  both  motions. 

Previously  Judge  Murray  Hulbert 
in  Federal  Court  had  signed  an  order 
dismissing  the  proceedings  brought 
by  the  AP  against  Mrs.  Elinore  Her¬ 
rick,  regional  director  of  the  NLRB. 
Also  named  as  defendants  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  complaint  were  the  NLRB  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Ihe  court’s  ruling  declared,  “Thi.s 
case  came  on  to  be  heard  at  this  term 
in  a  motion  to  dismiss  complaint’s 
verified  bill  of  complaint  which 
prayed  for  a  preliminary  and  perma¬ 
nent  injunction,  and  complainant’s 
application  for  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  having  been  denied,  and 
there  being  no  opposition  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  dismiss,  it  is  accordingly  de¬ 
creed  that  the  motion  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  is  granted.” 


David  A.  Moscovitz,  regional  at¬ 
torney  for  the  NLRB,  set  out  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  the  Associated  Press  is 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and 
therefore  is  subject  to  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Following  a  day  and  a  half  of  ques¬ 


tioning  in  regard  to  the  operation  and 
control  of  the  Associated  Press,  Lloyd 
Stratton  withdrew  from  the  hearing 
on  the  advice  of  coimsel. 

Harold  W.  Bissell,  attorney  for  the 
Associated  Press,  contended  that  the 
questions  were  deviating  from  the 
point  of  interstate  commerce  towards 
the  “social  and  politiced  side.” 

Mr.  Bissell  was  prompted  in  his 
protests  by  the  queries  of  Morris 
Ernst,  attorney  for  the  Guild,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  financial  set-up  of  the 
association,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  bonds  outstanding,  who  owns 
them  and  the  number  of  votes  these 
members  have  in  the  association.  It 
was  the  contention  of  Mr.  Ernst  that 
the  non-profit  making  organization, 
so-called  by  Mr.  Stratton,  was  in  real¬ 
ity  a  profit-making  one  and  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  minority. 

Upon  Stratton’s  refusal  to  divulge 
this  information.  Dean  Clark  rul^ 
that  it  was  pertinent  to  the  question 
involved.  Mr.  Bissell  conceded  and 
a  written  financial  statement  of  the 
AP  was  later  submitted. 

Mr.  Ernst  repeatedly  called  an  AP 
“membership”  a  “franchise”  to  which 
Mr.  Stratton  objected.  “Don’t  let’s 
quibble  about  words,”  Elrnst  flashed. 

Immediately  following  more  queries 
by  Ernst  in  regard  to  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  press  association  and  the 
degree  of  control  exercised  by  the 
AP  over  members  by  fines  and  other 
punishments,  Mr.  Bissell  again  pro¬ 
tested,  “if  we  are  going  to  lean 
towards  labor  relations  we  are  going 
to  advise  the  witness  to  withdraw.’’ 
He  insisted  the  hearing  be  limited  to 
the  question  of  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Watson  testified  that  he  had 
been  discharged  by  the  Associated 
Press  for  his  Guild  activities.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  his  work  with  the  press 
association  for  seven  years  had  been 
satisfactory  and  that  he  had  scored 
beats  and  got  good  play  on  stories 


that  he  had  covered.  He  insisted  that 
he  had  rarely  been  criticized  by  the 
AP  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Watson  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  Guild  members,  having 
joined  in  November,  1933.  Since  that 
time  he  had  been  active  in  Guild  work 
and  instrumental  in  its  growth. 

He  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
press  association  executives  frowned 
upon  his  Guild  work.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  from  a  trip  to  Washington  as  a 
delegate  to  form  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  Watson  testified  that 
Jackson  S.  Elliott,  then  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  tlie  AP,  told  him  that 


“unionization  is  foolish.”  Mr.  Ellliott 
also  told  Watson,  he  claimed,  that  he 
had  a  “brilliant  future  with  the  AP” 
if  he  would  quit  the  Guild. 

In  addition  to  protesting  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  Watson,  the  Guild  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  an  order  from  the  board  re¬ 
quiring  the  Associated  Press  to  take 
a  poll  of  its  editorial  employes  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  Guild  shall  rep¬ 
resent  them  in  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Watson  who  admitted  that  he 
was  a  co-signer  of  a  letter  to  AP  ex¬ 
ecutives  requesting  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  also  said  that  many  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  interviewed  by  their 
superiors  in  regard  to  their  Guild 
membership.  After  that  date,  he  said, 
the  membership  declined — there  were 
“ten  or  fifteen  withdrawals.”  He 
charged  Kent  Cooper,  Associated 
Press  general  manager,  with  saying 
that  he  would  “quit  rather  than  bar¬ 
gain  with  an  outsider,” 

Watson  added  that  when  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  Guild  activities  he  was 
taken  off  day  work  and  general  as¬ 
signments  and  given  a  task  of  filing 
the  South  wire  at  night  which  he  felt 
was  a  demotion.  However,  when  an 
emergency  came  up,  he  said  that  he 
was  relieved  of  the  night  work  and 
put  in  charge  of  a  special  Hauptmann 
desk  to  handle  all  the  trial  news. 

When  he  was  discharged,  Watson 
said,  he  was  given  a  month’s  salary — 
something  he  had  never  heard  of 
being  done  before.  The  witness  con¬ 
cluded  with,  “The  Guild  membership 
declined  immediately  after  my  dis¬ 
charge.”  He  intimated  that  other 
members  feared  “reprisals”  for  Guild 
activity. 

R.  H.  Hippleheuser  an  AP  em¬ 
ploye  and  member  of  the  Guild,  took 
the  stand  imder  subpoena  by  the 
board.  He  testified  that  Watson  was 
“always  regarded  as  a  very  excep¬ 
tional  newspaperman.”  Out  of  tlie  157 
editorial  employes  in  the  New  York 


Reading  from  left  to  right:  Morris  Watson,  discharged  AP  employe;  William 
C.  Cannon,  attorney  for  The  Associated  Press;  Morris  Ernst,  counsel  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild;  and  David  A.  Moscovitz.  attorney  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 


office  of  the  AP,  Hippleheuser  said  88 
of  them  were  Guild  members  and  that 
the  non-Guild  members  preferred  to  / 
be  represented  by  that  body.  ' 

Mr.  Bissell  refused  to  comply  with 
an  order  by  the  board  to  submit  the 
AP’s  persoxmel  file  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
service.  Mrs.  Elinore  Herrick  took  the 
stand  to  present  notes  from  the  file 
which  she  had  inspected  in  the  pres-  ' 
ence  of  Mr.  Stratton. 

Such  notes  as  “star  reporter  and 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  our  repor- 
torial  staff,”  “very  complementary  let¬ 
ter,”  and  “Watson,  good  all  around 
assignment  man,”  were  concluded 
with  a  note  on  a  letter  from  Kendrick 
to  Cooper  stating  five  reasons  for 
Watson’s  discharge  from  the  AP, 

The  second  reason  was,  she  said, 

“He  is  an  agitator  and  disturbs  the 
morale  of  the  entire  staff  at  a  time 
when  we  need  its  loyalty.” 

On  this  memorandum,  Mrs.  Her¬ 
rick  testified,  she  saw  a  penciled  no¬ 
tation,  which  read;  “Approved,  but 
solely  on  the  ground  that  his  work  is 
not  up  to  his  capacity.  K.  C.” 

Carl  Randau,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  reporter  and  president  of 
the  New  York  Guild,  was  the  last 
witness. 

He  testified  to  Watson’s  reputation 
as  a  good  reporter. 


HEARST  SUES  FOR  STATION 


Court  Action  Over  Sale  Contract  ' 

With  WMAL  Baltimore  | 

(Sfecial  to  Editok  &  Pi'BLiShei)  I 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  8 — Hearst  j 

Radio  Inc.,  carried  its  fi^t  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Courts  here  in  its  i 
effort  to  obtain  radio  station  WMAL  I 
of  Washington.  I 

A  suit  has  been  filed  against  the  i 

estate  of  M.  A.  Leese,  owner  of  the  ( 

station,  for  failure  to  sell  WMAL  ac-  I 

cording  to  the  terms  of  contract  pre-  1 

viously  entered  into,  which  has  been  i 

denied  as  binding  by  the  Leese  heirs.  i 

Hearst  Radio  Inc.,  had  offered  to  buy  i 

the  station  for  $235,000,  following  a 
conference  on  the  pending  sale  on 
January  12,  1935.  ' 

’This  will  add  a  Washington  outlet 
to  the  Hearst  chain  if  the  publisher  is  ' 
sustained  in  his  suit.  Also  pending  < 
is  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Com-  ' 

munications  Commission  to  the  trans-  ' 

fer  of  control  to  Hearst  Radio  of  five 
stations  in  the  Southwestern  Broad¬ 
casting  company  chain,  which  were 
recently  purchased  with  Elliot  Roose-  ' 

velt  acting  as  Hearst  agent. 

A  decision  on  the  WMAL  case  is 
expected  about  April  18.  ' 


RADIO  PETITION  HEARD 

Application  of  the  Star-Chronide 
Publishing  Company  of  St.  Loi^ 
publisher  of  the  Star-Times,  seeking 
the  broadcasting  facilities  now  owned 
by  Station  WIL,  was  considered  at  a 
hearing  before  a  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  examiner  April  10. 
WIL  operates  on  1200  kilocycles.  The 
newspaper  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  radio 
outlet  to  link  with  its  publication. 

HOLCOMB  NAMED  CITY  EDITOR 

Lynn  H.  Holcomb  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal.  H.  B.  Kerr,  former  city  desk 
chief,  is  now  writing  an  “Around  the 
Town”  column.  R.  H.  Stopher,  former 
rewrite,  is  now  assistant  city  editor. 
Charles  E.  Morris,  formerly  with  the 
UP  cable  desk  in  New  York,  has 
joined  the  rewrite  staff. 


PETTEY  LEAVES  FCC 

(Special  to  Edito«  &  Publisheb)  I 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  8 — Herbert 
L.  Pettey,  secretary  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  an-  \ 
nounced  his  resignation  from  that  post 
this  week  to  work  for  station  WHN  to 
New  York  City,  as  co-manager. 


LOWER-CASE  HEADS  WIN  AYER  AWARDS 


Only  One  Newspaper  Using  Capitals  Is  in  List  of  Nine  Leaders — New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Judged  Best  for  Third  Time,  Taking  Cup  Permanently 

The  lower-case  headlines  have  it.  _ — ortDC'D'r  c  iuiakiki  Journalism  of  Rutgers  University; 

Decision  of  the  judges  in  the  By  KUiSIlKI  o.  MAIN  IN  and  John  Clyde  Oswald,  of  New  York, 

sixth  annual  Exhibition  of  Newspaper  circulation.  Second  place  went  to  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican,  Athens  author,  printer,  and  former  owner  and 
lypography,  sponsored  by  N.  W.  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  and  third  to  (Ohio)  Messenger.  Little  Rock  Ar-  publisher  of  the  American  Printer. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia  advertising  Homell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune.  kansas  Democrat,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour-  In  making  the  awards  the  judges 
agency,  this  week  gave  recognition  to  In  addition  to  the  nine  award  win-  nal,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press, 
nine  newspapers  in  three  classes,  ners,  some  25  other  newspapers  re-  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- Patriot,  Den-  lay-out,  make-up, 

Fight  of  the  nine 

used  lower-case  ^  ^  -^hh|hh|||||||H|H|H 

headlines  alto- 

gether.  Only  one  ^  ^ 

was  an  example 
of  all-cap  make- 


took  into  consideration  typography, 
press-work  and 
general  typo¬ 
graphical  excel¬ 
lence. 

The  three 
leaders  among 
the  largest 
newspapers  are 
all  morning  pub¬ 
lications.  The  six 
other  leaders  are 
all  evening  pa¬ 
pers.  Except  for 
two  Wisconsin 
dailies,  all  the 
nine  came  from 
the  territory 
from  New  York 
state  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  All 
use  an  eight- 
column  page  ex¬ 
cept  the  Homell 
Tribtme,  which 
has  seven  col- 
lunns. 

Display  was 
restraint,  only 
one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  spreading 
a  headline  across 
as  many  as  four 
columns.  Seven 
papery  made  the 
principal  head¬ 
line  three  col- 
lunns  wide,  and 
one  only  two 
columns.  The 
three  large  pa¬ 
pers  all  used 
three  -  column 
heads  on  the 
left;  in  the  other 
classes  the  lead¬ 
ers  split  evenly 
between  o  n  e  - 
column  heads 
and  two-column 
heads  for  their 
second-best  sto¬ 
ries. 

All  nine  pa¬ 
pers  used  dou¬ 
ble  -  column 
heads  near  the 
bottom  of  the 
page.  Italic  dis¬ 
play  lines  were 
us^  sparingly 
for  overUnes  and 
feabires. 

Hie  newspa¬ 
pers  entered  in 
the  contest  will 
be  displayed 
publicly  in  the 
Ayer  galleries, 
Washing- 
ton  Square, 
Phil  adelphia. 
Formal  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  cup 

he  judges  by  ver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  and  New  and  of  certificates  of  merit  will  be 
iry  elimina-  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier.  made  later. 

at  might  be  Newspapers  of  less  than  10,000  cir-  Although  the  newspapers  were  not 
The  lists  of  culation — White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  judged  on  editorial  content,  it  is  in- 
Reporter,  Marquette  (Mich.)  Daily  teresting  to  compare  the  stories  dis- 
an  50,000  cir-  Mining  Journal,  Titusville  (Pa.)  Her-  played. 

nee  Monitor,  aid,  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record,  All  entries  were  March  4  issues 
tch,  Newark  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Morning  Press,  so  that,  except  for  local  news,  all 
oming  News,  Salem  Oregon  Statesman,  and  Mis-  the  newspapers  were  much  the  same. 
iews,  Minne-  soula  (Mont.)  Daily  Missoulian.  Six  of  the  nine  leaders  gave  prin- 

Banner,  and  The  judges  were  Sir  Willmott  cipal  display  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
Lewis,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  page  to  the  proposal,  then  new, 
to  50,000  cir-  the  London  Times;  Professor  Kenneth  for  a  Federal  tax  upon  xmdivided  cor- 
rex.)  Times,  E.  Olson,  chairman  of  the  Department  poration  profits. 
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Winning  newspaper!  in  the  Ayer  Typographical  Exhibition:  Top  row,  dailies  of  more  than  50,000  circulation;  middle 
row,  papers  of  10,000  to  50,000  circulation;  bottom  row,  papers  of  less  than  10,000  circulation. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  11,  1936 


NEW  YORK  PREPARING  TO  GREET  AP  upholds  daily  new  EXECUTIVES  FOR 

AND  ANPA  CONVENTIONS  -ci...  4  SCRIPPS  PAPERS 


Dopesters  Say  Returning  Prosperity  and  Quiescence  of  Proxy 
Call  Hint  Absence  of  Controversial  Issues  at  Coming 
Annual  Meetings  at  Waldorf-Astoria 


Bill”  in  $150,000  Libel  Suit 
After  three  and  a  half  hours  of  de¬ 
liberation,  a  circuit  court  jury  on 
April  3  returned  a  unanimous  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  Milivaukee  Journal  in 


R.  D.  Hendercon  to  Columbus,  J.  H. 
Payne  to  Houston,  C.  L.  Nichol¬ 
son  to  Oklahoma  City,  Norman 
Field  to  Washington 


Distinctly  a  departure  from  th'i 
traditional  pre-convention  en¬ 
thusiasm,  Uie  ANPA  this  week  did 
not  expect  an  increased  attendance 
and  the  absence  of  proxy  proselyting 
hinted  that  drere  w’ill  be  more  accom¬ 
plishment  than  controversy  at  the  AP 
annual  meeting. 

Nevertheless,  as  New  York  asso¬ 
ciation  headquarters,  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  business-bent  hotels 
prepared  to  receive  the  annual  influx 
of  visitors  for  the  week  of  April  20, 
reservations  from  all  over  the  country 
indicated  that  hundreds  of  publishers 
are  making  ready  for  an  Elastern 
spring  trip. 

The  Associated  Press  membership 
will  meet  Monday,  principally  for 
election  of  officers,  and  to  take  some 
action  on  the  long- talked  proposal  to 
amend  the  by-laws  to  provide  for  the 
qualification  of  additional  directors  in 
order  that  representation  of  smaller 
papers  on  the  board  may  be  broad¬ 
ened. 

This  is  a  hold-over  topic  from  last 
year  when  the  discussion  created  by 
John  Francis  Ney Ian’s  drive  on  Wire- 
photo  side-tracked  the  board  repre¬ 
sentation  problem.  In  addition,  there 
was  not  much  unanimity  at  that  time 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been 
studying  the  problem.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  executive  group  which 
has  studied  board  representation  has 
worked  out  a  way  in  which  enlarge¬ 
ment  can  be  judiciously  accompUsh^ 
if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  membership 
that  this  be  done.  Final  decision  rests 
with  the  membership,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  question  will  be  solved,  tem¬ 
porarily  at  leasL  either  by  letting  the 
board  stay  as  it  is  presently  consti¬ 
tuted  or  by  increasing  the  membership 
to  18  and  designating  new  areas  for 
representation. 

Also  of  prime  importance,  thou^ 
veiled  in  the  early  call  to  meeting,  is 
the  possible  consideration  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  “associate  member¬ 
ships”  designed  to  effect,  mainly,  the 
relationship  between  the  AP  and 
chain  or  affiliated  newspapers.  It  is 
understood  that  the  membership  will 
be  called  on  to  notify  all  members 
that  rules  against  the  servicing  of 
news  to  other  interests  by  member 
papers  must  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
•r  to  vote  on  the  establishment  of 
“associate  memberships”  under  which 


specific  problems  of  smaller  city  pub¬ 
lication,  as  contrasted  to  matters  of 
national  policy,  will  be  discussed,  in¬ 
cluding  trends  in  news  and  picture 
coverage,  mechanical  progress,  etc. 
Last  year’s  session  for  the  smaller 
dailies  was  favorably  commented  up¬ 
on  by  many  delegates  as  one  of  the 
more  profitable  sessions  of  the  entire 
week. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri¬ 
day  morning  the  ANPA  wiil  meet  m 
its  regular  executive  sessions,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Jerome  D.  Barnum, 
president,  and  publisher  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard. 

Because  of  the  increasing  level  of 
living  costs,  resulting  in  favorable 
wage  arbitration  decisions  for  the 
typographical  and  other  mechanical 
unions,  the  subject  of  labor  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  attract  great  attention  this 
year.  The  1936  convention  will  be 
the  first  at  which  Kenneth  Mackinnon, 
new  head  of  the  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee,  will  report  on  labor  matters. 
The  year’s  activity  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  is  also  expected  to 
focus  attention  on  the  matter  of  edi¬ 
torial  employment. 

The  imminence  of  the  Hearst  figlit 
in  Washington  against  the  seizure  of 
his  private  telegrams  to  his  Wash¬ 
ington  editorial  writers  regarding 
viewpoints  to  be  taken  on  administra¬ 
tion  commentaries,  is  likely  to  make 
this  problem  a  poignant  one  at  the 
1936  convention. 

Certaiifly  it  will  be  the  focal  point 
for  a  broad  discussion  of  the  status 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  both  here 
and  abroad.  The  full  efforts  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  committee  were 
brought  to  bear  in  the  quashing  of  the 
Long  advertising  tax  in  Louisiana — 
thrown  out  by  the  Supreme  Court — 
and  the  Margiotti  criminal  libel  suit 
against  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer — 
and  it  is  said  by  ANPA  officials  that 
the  review  of  these  situations  will 
make  the  press  freedom  discussion 
particularly  pointed  this  year. 

“We  are  already  laughing  at  our 
excitement  last  year,”  is  the  comment 
of  one  party  especially  close  to  the 
press-radio  situation,  which  may  be 
the  clue  to  ANPA  action  on  continu¬ 
ing  the  Press-Radio  biu^au  for  an¬ 
other  year — a  settled  fact  if  the  mem¬ 
bership  approves.  E.  H.  Harris,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Publishers  National  Radio 


a  $150,000  libel  suit  brought  by  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Ernest,  a  Milwaukee  business 
man. 

The  suit  was  based  on  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  Nov.  19  and  written  by  Lindsay 
Hoben,  in  which  the  quackery  of  the 
Spectro-Chrome  equipment  of  Din- 
shah  Ghadiali,  of  Malaga,  N.  J.,  which 
was  supposedly  of  magical  healing 
power,  was  exposed.  The  article  car¬ 
ried  a  biography  of  the  inventor  and 
said  that  he  was  never  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  this  country. 

Elmest,  the  plaintiff,  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article  by  name,  took 
exception  to  the  reference  to  a  “prom¬ 
inent  business  man”  who  was  distrib¬ 
utor  of  the  equipment.  Evidence  at 
the  trial  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  sev¬ 
eral  contracts  with  Dinshah  Ghadiali 
as  distributor  and  that  2,000  machines 
were  sold  in  the  vicinity.  Later  tes¬ 
timony  was  that  Ernest  after  dealing 
with  the  Spectro-Chrome  Institute 
later  transferred  his  business  relations 
to  another  firm. 

The  defense  admitted  at  all  times 
that  Ernest  was  the  man  referred  to, 
but  not  named  in  the  Nov.  19,  1933 
story. 

AUSTRIA  CENSORS  PAPERS 

Foreign  Paper*  Containing  Offensive 
Article*  Will  Be  Barred 

Austria  has  instituted  a  preliminary 
censorship  of  foreign  newspapers  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  the  country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  wireless  April  5  to  the  New 
York  Times.  Newspapier  dealers  have 
found  that  certain  papers  have  been 
held  back  a  couple  of  hours  for  exam¬ 
ination  before  they  are  released  for 
sale.  In  cases  where  the  papers  con¬ 
tained  material  the  censors  objected 
to  they  have  been  delayed  as  much 
as  24  hours.  This  makes  it  virtually 
possible  to  confiscate  a  newspiaper 
without  attracting  attention. 

In  view  of  the  publicity  given  in 
American  newspapers  to  the  newly 
started  anti-Semitic  campaign  in 
Austria  warning  was  issued  to  lead¬ 
ing  politicians  to  refrain  from  anti- 
Semitic  speeches  in  order  to  protect 
the  approaching  Austrian  tourist 
trade,  the  dispatch  said.  Such  foreign 
publicity  to  the  new  campaign  has 
been  considered  dangerous  to  the 
summer  traffic.  Consequently,  the 
attacks  on  Jews  which  have  been  a 
featured  Simday  occurrence  were  no¬ 
ticeably  absent  on  Sunday  April  5. 


A  shift  of  business  executives  in¬ 
volving  new.spapers  in  four  cities  was 
announced  this  week  by  Scrippg- 
lloward  New.spapers  at  New  York 
headquarters. 

The  changes  transfer  Ralph  D. 
Henderson  from  the  Houston  Press 
where  he  has  been  president  and 
business  manager  since  1929,  to  be 
business  manager  of  the  Columbus 
Citizen.  The  position  of  business 
manager  of  the  Houston  Press  is  filled 
by  the  transfer  of  John  H.  Payne, 
who  has  been  business  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  News 
since  1933. 

Charles  L.  Nicholson  goes  from  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News  to 
become  business  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  News,  as  told  in  this  paper 
last  week.  The  vacancy  thus  created 
as  advertising  director  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  News  is  filled  oy  promotion  of 
Norman  Field,  for  the  past  two  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
national  advertising  department  in 
New  York. 

Ray  L.  Powers,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Houston  Press  for  several  years, 
has  been  made  advertising  director 
of  the  Press. 

The  place  as  business  manager  of 
the  Columbus  Citizen,  now  filled  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  has  been  vacant,  with 
business  affairs  under  the  supervision 
of  Nelson  P.  Poynter,  publisher. 

Mr.  Henderson  joined  the  Houston 
Press  as  an  advertising  salesman  in 
1924,  was  made  advertising  manager 
in  1926,  and  in  1927  went  to  the  Fort 
Worth  Press  as  business  manager.  He 
returned  two  years  later  to  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press  as  business  manager. 

Mr.  Payne,  the  new  business  man¬ 
ager  in  Houston,  held  the  same  post 
from  1919  to  1927,  having  previously 
served  four  years  as  advertising  sales¬ 
man  and  executive  on  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  After  resigning  as  business 
manager  in  Houston,  he  was  general 
manager  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal,  and  of  the  Sacramento  ((^) 
Union.  He  returned  to  Scripps- 
Howard  in  1933  as  business  manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  News. 

Mr.  Nicholson  also  is  returning  to 
a  newspaper  on  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  active.  He  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  News 
for  a  year  in  1929-30,  then  went  to 
the  Washington  News  as  advertising 
manager,  later  becoming  advertising 
director.  Before  joining  &e  Oklahoma 


newspapers  would  pay  the  same  as- 
sesment  as  present  but  forfeit  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  membership,  such  as  pro¬ 
test  rights  in  the  advent  of  a  new 
member  in  a  competing  field.  The 
ramifications  of  this  subject  will  be 


Committee,  will  have  some  pertinent 
remarks  anent  his  drive  to  take  the 
United  Press  and  International  News 
Service  out  of  the  sponsored  newscast 
field.  He  will  outline  his  far-seeing 
hopes  on  the  press- radio  situation  to 


FOUNDERS’  DAY  DINNER 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  will  talk 
to  the  New  York  Alumni  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  the  Foimder’s  Day 


News  for  the  first  time  he  had  served 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
and  previously  on  the  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  News  &  Herald. 

Mr.  Field  was  with  the  Chicago 


more  fvilly  covered  in  the  EIditor  & 
Publisher  pre-convention  number 
next  week. 

Sir  Wilmott  Lewis,  American  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Henry  L.  Mencken,  noted  author 
and  critic,  will  be  the  AP  luncheon 
speakers. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  will  not  invite  non¬ 
member  papers  to  participate  in  its 
discussions  as  it  did  last  year.  Tlie 
1935  situation  was  a  special  one, 
created  by  the  existence  of  the  NRA 
code,  and  at  that  time  all  newspaper 
code  assentors  were  called  together  to 
rtiwiiRs  their  mutual  problems.  For 
that  reascMi  the  ANPA  attendance  will 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1935. 

The  Tuesday  session  of  the  ANPA 
will  be  for  papers  of  under  50,000 
circulation,  at  which  meeting  the  more 


which  he  has  devoted  virtually  all  of 
his  spare  time  in  the  past  year.  The 
attitude  Mr.  Harris  is  expected  to  put 
forward  will  be  given  more  detailed 
discussion  next  week. 

With  the  code  a  thing  of  the  past, 
there  will  be  considerable  talk  on 
efforts  throughout  the  country  looking 
toward  ratification  of  the  federal  child 
labor  amendment,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  concerted  action  will  be  taken  on 
the  convention  floor,  informed  ob¬ 
servers  suggested  this  week. 

Both  meetings  will  be  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  as  will  be  the  annual 
Bureau  of  Advertising  dinner  Thurs¬ 
day  night  The  program  for  the  din¬ 
ner  was  ready  this  week  but  was  dis¬ 
rupted  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
withdrawal  of  an  important  speaker, 
imd  will  not  be  released  until  next 
week. 


dinner,  April  15,  at  Keen’s  Chop 
House,  on  “Forecasting  Public  Opin¬ 
ion.”  Webb  Miller  also  will  talk  on 
“Reporting  in  Ethiopia.”  Joseph  Jones, 
foreign  editor,  Unit^  Press,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  alumni  chapter,  will  pre¬ 
side. 

McCLEERY  PROMOTED  BY  A.  P. 

W.  T.  McCleery,  former  comics  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  was  named 
news  editor  of  the  AP  feature  service 
this  week  to  serve  imder  Wilson 
Hicks,  executive  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  feature  and  news  photo  services. 

MICHIGAN  STATION  ASKED 

Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  ap¬ 
plied  Thursday,  in  Washington,  for  a 
radio  broadcasting  license  on  1500 
kilocycles,  100  watts,  daytime  opera¬ 
tion. 


Tribtine,  in  classified,  local  display, 
and  national  advertising  departments, 
before  joining  the  Scripps-Howard 
headquarters. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  also 
announced  this  week  that  John  M. 
Peterson  had  resigned  on  April  4.  He 
was  director  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  for  five  years,  until 
the  beginning  of  1936,  and  has  since 
been  in  charge  of  development  of 
rotogravure  advertising  for  ffie  group. 

Mr.  Peterson’s  future  plans  will  be 
announced  later.  At  present  he  is  on 
vacation  in  California,  and  will  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York  on  May  25. 

HAGEN  SUCCEEDS  LEACH 

William  H.  Hagen,  city  editor,  Lima 
(O.)  Daily  News  has  been  named 
acting  editor  of  the  daily  succeeding 
Earl  R.  Leach,  editor,  resigned. 


heavy  rains  hamperep  coverage 

OF  TORNADO  SCENE  IN  SOUTH 


Reporters  from  Memphis,  Atlanta  and  Birmingham  Con-  the  dead  to  his  paper,  which  had  a 
verged  on  Tupelo  and  Gainesville— Editor  Narrowly  '^oi^llbSLedVh^tS'at^da^^^^ 
Escaped  Death — Many  Good  Photos  and  Brett  rushed  them  to  Birming- 

-  ham,  where  they  appeared  in  the 

News  of  the  disastrous  tornado  rescue  work  and  rendered  service  to  early  Monday  editions.  Walling  Keith 

and  storms  that  wreaked  havoc  visiting  newsmen  in  working  up  lists  then  joined  Cooper  in  covering  the 

in  the  south  this  week  was  obtained  of  the  dead  and  injured.  story. 

under  great  difficulties.  Torrential  Memphis  newspapermen  were  par-  The  best  human  interest  story  com- 
fjins  which  followed  the  tornado  ticularly  active  in  covering  the  tor-  ing  out  of  the  Tupelo  tornado  con- 

liampercci  the  work  of  estimating  the  nado,  Memphis  being  close  to  the  corned  Mrs.  Fred  Price,  wife  of  the 

dead  and  injured  and  the  amount  of  '  '  "  ' 

property  damage  . 

Six  states,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina,  felt  tomadic  winds, 
but  their  full  fury  centered  in  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Ga.,  and  Tupelo,  Miss.  Many 
newspapermen  from  nearby  cities 
rush^  to  these  localities  as  soon  as 
news  of  the  disaster  was  received. 

Following  the  tornado  the  bad 
weather  groimded  many  airplanes,  but 
the  picture  coverage  was  complete, 
highly  dramatic  and  vivid. 

Although  all  the  major  picture 
agencies  got  their  quota  of  go<^  pic¬ 
tures,  photos  snapped  by  Eastern  Air 
Lines  pilot,  Lee  Willey,  and  offered  to 
all  picture  services  and  newspapers 
when  the  plane  reached  Newark,  N.  J., 
were  extensively  used.  The  pictures 
were  offered  free  of  charge,  with  the 
request  for  a  credit  line.  With  a  Con- 
tax  camera  Willey,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  photographer,  took  36  pic¬ 
tures,  all  of  them  good.  One  of  them 
was  played  spectacularly  by  the  iVem 
York  Daily  Mirror  in  the  matmer 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  New 
York  American  played  this  same  pic¬ 
ture  across  eight  columns  on  page 
three.  Several  transport  pilots  have 
been  provided  with  cameras  at  the 
request  of  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
general  manager  of  the  Ime. 

Wire  coimnunications  were  main¬ 
tained  at  normal  most  of  the  time, 
and  the  news  from  the  devasta"  d  area 
flowed  comparatively  smoothly .  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  24  hours  man^•  reporters 
and  newsmen  worked  feverishly  with¬ 
out  sleep. 

The  plant  of  the  Gai  iesville  New” 
weekly,  was  partially  destroyed  by 
the  tornado.  The  roof  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  carried  away  and  the  front 
of  the  structure  completely  demol¬ 
ished,  but  little  damage  was  done  to 
its  presses  and  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment. 

Albert  Hardy,  editor,  escaped  pos- 


DA I  LY^MI  RROR 


45  GIRLS  DIE  IN  FIRE  TORNADO  KILLS  340 


Unusual  treatment  given  dramatic  tornado  picture  by  New  York  Daily  Mirror.  The  right  half  of  the  picture  appeared 
on  the  firtit  page;  the  left  half  on  the  last  page.  The  complete  picture,  occupying  the  full  width  of  two  tabloid  pages, 
gave  a  unique  display,  believed  to  be  unprecedented  in  tabloid  make-up. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal’s  and  herself  active  in  the  operation  of  left  by  auto  at  once.  Reporter  Sam 

plane  was  dispatched  to  Tupelo  and  the  paper.  Her  home  was  demolished  Farrington  and  Photographer  Leon 

retiomed  with  sufficient  pictures  for  by  the  storm,  but  she  saved  herself  Trice  of  the  New  Orleans  staff 

three  full  pages  in  Tuesday’s  edition,  by  taking  refuge  inside  a  seven-foot  started  by  plane  from  New  Orleans 

The  plane  also  delivered  a  special  edi-  electric  refrigerator.  She  saved  her  but  after  two  imsuccessful  attempts 

tion  to  Jackson,  Miss.  Stories  in  the  canary  bird  in  the  same  manner,  to  get  through,  groimded  at  Jackson 

Tupelo  area  were  written  by  Annie  Other  members  of  the  family  were  and  completed  the  trip  by  auto. 

May  Day,  Malcolm  Adams,  Douglas  away  from  home.  As  soon  as  the  tornado  in  Tupelo 

Downie,  Morgan  Brassell  and  Bob  AP  coverage  was  under  the  gen-  broke  the  United  Press  sent  Brooks 
Marks,  who  were  dispatched  from  eral  supervision  of  W.  F.  Caldwell,  Smith  from  the  Memphis  bureau.  He 
Memphis.  Coverage  also  included  ar-  news  editor,  and  his  staff  in  Southern  caught  one  of  the  first  ambulances  and 

A  four-by-eight  rival  of  special  trains  at  Memphis  EXTRA  —  SECOND _ EXTRA  arrived  in  Tupelo  shortly  after  the 

gh  the  front  win-  bringing  the  maimed  and  injured  for  - -  ^  storm.  His  coverage  was  augmented 

iround  the  room  hospitalization.  ,  _  THE  DAILY  MAIL  by  the  local  correspondent  and  he 

a  50-gallon  metal  Radio  stations  WMC  and  WNBR  .  c,  mo..,,  Koi.i.g  ,...l  ,  -  worked  with  the  Memphis  Press- 

ver  his  head  and  completed  connections  at  Tupelo  by  ■■  ■  lllf  ||||||T  lirnr 

ner.  A  door,  tom-  Postal  Telegraph  and  were  able  to  ■■  IBIV  |JI||J|  Mllll  The  storm  centers  in  Alabama  were 

struck  Hardy’s  broadcast  interviews  Monday  after-  Ih  UIVI  |1II||I  nr|ir  handled  by  the  Birmingham  bureau 

urn,  resulting  in  noon  and  night  with  storm  survivors.  HirillR  IIVIIR  Ilk  I  Ik  manager,  Maynard  Stitt,  and  Mem¬ 

phis  and  Little  Rock  handled  the  other 
scattered  storms  in  that  section  of  the 
coimtry  for  the  UP. 

Ernest  Moorer  of  the  Atlanta  staff 
started  for  Gainesville,  Ga.,  as  soon 
as  the  flash  came  in  that  this  town 
was  hit.  W.  A.  Brice,  Gainesville 
correspondent,  edded  Moorer. 

International  News  Service  cover¬ 
age  was  directed  by  William  J.  Good, 
Southeastern  division  news  manager, 
with  headquarters  at  Atlanta.  Cor¬ 
respondents  filed  into  bureaus  at  At¬ 
lanta,  New  Orleans  and  Memphis. 
Staff  men  were  assigned  from  the 
Atlanta  bureau  to  cover  the  disaster 
at  Gainesville. 

Universal  Service  coverage  likewise 
was  handled  through  Atlanta  and  a 
corps  of  correspondents  throughout 
the  area  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  bureau  there.  Several  graphic, 
first-person  signed  stories  were  ob¬ 
tained. 
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Over  130  Killed  In  South 


Ctcnuofi.  other  cow»s  north  of 
Aadcreon  reported  not  hit* 

Duke  Power  Co.  sub-eunon  is 
damsfcd. 

Main  Force  Of  Srerm  Centered 
Westef  Aadmon 


R.  F  Canws,  AppleUMi.  cels. 
Bobbie  CanMO,  cuts. 

Calhoun  Wibon,  tcrioualjr  mitirad. 


Storm  OHMod  besinaea  district  one 
block,  iiprootint  trees,  ueroofmt. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  11,  1936 


S.  F.  DAILIES  ADOPT 
NEW  RULE  ON  MATS 


Only  Fiv*  Will  Be  Furnished  Each 

Retail  Adeertiser  With  Delieery 
Made  Only  to  Bona  Fide 

Newspapers 
“  _ 

'  (.SpeeuU  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Saw  Francisco,  April  7. — Uniform 
photo-engraving  department  require¬ 
ments  designed  to  accord  the  same 
type  of  service  to  all  San  Francisco 
retail  advertisers  without  discrimina¬ 
tion  became  effective  Monday  through 
action  of  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  the  Call-Bulletin,  News,  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Chronicle. 

The  action  set  up  a  standard  scale 
of  reductions,  limited  the  number  and 
disposition  of  mats  provided  adver¬ 
tisers,  set  up  deadlines  for  copy  and 
provided  against  the  release  of  en¬ 
gravings  to  any  advertiser.  All  San 
Francisco  retail  advertisers  had  re¬ 
ceived  notice  of  the  new  requirements 
one  week  previously. 

Under  the  new  rules  provided,  the 
newspapers  will  make  five  mats  free 
of  charge  of  any  advertisement  but 
will  deliver  the  mats  only  to  the  foiu: 
member  San  Francisco  papers  and  the 
Oakland  Tribune  and  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer. 

Additional  mats  will  cost  $1  each 
and  will  be  delivered  only  to  “legiti¬ 
mate  newspapers.” 

The  rules  of  procedure  as  set  up 
by  the  association  follow: 

“Engraving  reductions:  Copy  for 
engraving  reproductions  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  only  when  it  conforms  to  the 
following  standard  scale  of  reductions, 
i.  e.:  actual  size,  one-half  size,  one- 
third  size  and  one-fourth  size. 

“Disposition  of  mats:  All  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers  will  make,  free  of 
charge,  five  mats  of  any  retail  ad- 
vo-tisement  of  whatever  size.  Such 
mats,  however,  will  be  delivered  only 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following  news¬ 
papers:  Call-Bulletin,  News,  Examiner, 
Chronicle,  Oakland  Tribime  and  Oak¬ 
land  Post-Enquirer,  and  such  mats 
are  to  be  delivered  direct  to  one 
or  more  of  the  aforementioned  news¬ 
papers  by  the  newspaper  manufactur¬ 
ing  same,  either  at  the  request  of 
the  receiving  newspaper  or  at  the 
request  of  the  advertiser. 

“Any  additional  mats  (other  than 
the  five  mats  for  which  no  charge  is 
made)  will  be  billed  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  at  a  cost  of  $1  each,  irrespective 
of  the  size  of  the  mat.  Such  addi¬ 
tional  mats  will  be  furnished  only 
when  the  advertiser  requests  that 
they  be  delivered  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  newspaper  to  one  or  more  news¬ 
papers  other  than  those  mentioned 
herein  and  if  those  newspapers  are 
legitimate  newspapers  for  which  a 
legular  and  stat^  subscription  price 
is  charged. 

“Release  of  engravings:  All  engrav¬ 
ings  for  retail  advertisers  made  by 
any  of  the  four  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers,  being  the  property  of  the 
manufacturing  newspapers,  will  not 
be  released  to  any  advertiser. 

“Deadlines  for  engraving  copy: 
Morning  newspapers,  5  p.  m.  the 
weekday  twenty-four  hours  prior  to 
press  time. 

“Evening  newspapers:  12  m.  the 
weekday  prior  to  publication  date. 
Sunday  society  section,  5  p.  m.  Thurs¬ 
day.  Holidays  will  be  considered  the 
same  as  Sundays. 

“Deadline  time  pertains  to  the 
availability  of  copy  in  the  office  of 
the  newspaper.  Notification  that  art 
work  is  ready  must  be  received  by 
the  resoective  newspaper  one  hour 
prior  tc  deadline  time. 

“Eng’aving  of  copy  received  subse¬ 
quent  to  above  times  will  be  charged 
for  without  prior  notification." 


CRITICS  HONOR  MAXWELL  ANDERSON 


DRAMA  CRITICS  SCORE 
PULITZER  PRIZE 


Maxwell  Anderson,  Former  Wiaasr 

Receives  Critics  Circle  Award _ 

Joins  in  Criticism  of 
Pulitzer  Prixe 


Maxwell  Anderson  receives  the  silver  plaque  awarded  to  him  as  the  author 
of  “Winterset,”  judged  the  hest  play  of  the  season  by  the  New  York  Drama 
Critics  Circle,  from  Brooks  Atkinson,  president  of  the  circle  and  critic  for  New 

York  Times. 


R.  P.  HOLLIDAY  AND  PAUL  WEST  BUY 
CONTROL  OF  M.  C.  MOGENSEN  &  CO. 


Transaction  Divorces  Representation  Business  from  Five  Star 
Weekly,  with  Mr.  Mogensen  Devoting  His  Principal 
Attention  to  Latter 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

OAN  FRANCISCO,  April  8.— Pur- 
^  chase  of  control  of  M.  C.  Mogen¬ 
sen  &  Co.,  publishers’  representatives, 
from  M.  C.  Mogensen,  was  annoimced 
today  by  Robert  P.  Holliday  and  Paul 
A.  West.  The  company  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  rep¬ 
resenting  western  newspapers. 

Mr.  Mogensen  will  retain  a  small 
interest  in  the  company  but  will  de¬ 
vote  his  attention  to  Five  Star  Weekly, 
of  which  he  is  president.  The  transac¬ 
tion  calls  for  complete  divorce  of  the 
weekly,  a  newspaper  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  in  color,  from  the  represen¬ 
tation  business,  with  the  maintenance 
of  separate  offices. 

Mr.  Holliday  has  assumed  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  representatives’  organi¬ 
zation,  with  Mr.  West  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  firm  name  has  been  changed 
to  West-Holliday-Mogensen  Company, 
Inc. 

Directors  of  the  new  organization 
are  Holliday,  West,  Mogensen,  Frank¬ 
lin  P.  Alcorn,  and  Arthur  W.  Stypes. 

Office  personnel  will  remain  un¬ 
changed,  it  was  annoimced.  M.  C. 
Moore  handled  the  sale. 

Mr.  Holliday,  a  native  of  Norwalk, 
O.,  began  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  old  Phoenix  Arizona  Democrat, 
later  joining  the  Arizona  Republican 
of  the  same  city.  He  quit  an  execu¬ 
tive  post  for  war  service,  retiu'ning  to 
the  Republican  and  starting  an  auto- 
rr.obile  section  for  that  paper.  Later 
he  joined  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  as  city  editor,  going  from 
there  to  Santa  Monica  in  1922  as 
editor  of  the  Outlook,  an  Ira  C.  Cop¬ 
ley  newspaper.  A  year  later  he  be¬ 
came  publisher. 

In  1930  he  became  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call- Bulletin.  Since 
1934  he  has  had  offices  in  the  Call 
Building  while  attending  to  various 
business  activities. 

West  has  been  with  the  firm  for  15 
years,  holding  a  vice-presidency  and 
general  managership  under  the  Mo¬ 
gensen  regime.  Previously  he  was  in 
both  advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 


partments  of  the  old  Sou  Francisco 
Bulletin.  He  took  charge  of  the 
Mogensen  offices  in  Los  Angeles  when 
they  were  established. 

The  Mogensen  firm  is  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  117  daily 
newspapers,  a  recently  published  list 
revealed.  Representation  is  on  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  scale  for  108  papers,  with 
nine  others  represented  only  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  firm  also  is  coast 
representative  for  Printers’  Ink 
Monthly  and  Printers’  Ink  weekly. 
Company  offices  are  located  in  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle, 
Portland  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

M.  C.  Mogensen,  founder  of  the 
company,  rose  quickly  in  a  series  of 
dazzling  promotions  and  salesmanship 
ventures.  He  is  only  41  years  old. 

Mr.  Mogensen,  formerly  employed 
by  his  father,  who  died  in  1919  leav¬ 
ing  his  estate  to  his  ^n,  went  to  San 
Francisco  and  entered  advertising.  He 
became  sales  manager  of  W.  R.  Bar- 
anger  &  Co.  and  in  1922  purchased 
control. 

The  firm  name  has  been  M.  C. 
Mogensen  &  Co.  since  1922  except  for 
one  year,  March,  1925-1926,  when  it 
was  Kimball-Mogensen  Co.  with 
Frederic  A.  Kimball  president.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  Nevada 
April  20,  1930. 

The  firm  merged  with  the  Franklin 
P.  Alcorn  Company,  Inc.,  in  1933,  and 
today  the  Alcorn  and  Mogensen  com¬ 
panies  list  jointly  their  nine  offices. 
M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.  also  merged 
with  the  Stypes-Allison  Company 
about  this  time.  Mr.  Stypes  became 
vice-president  and  J.  S.  Allison  was 
made  Seattle  office  manager  of  the 
Mogensen  organization. 


Maxwell  Anderson,  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  year’s  best  play 
in  1933,  who  has  just  received  the 
first  award  of  the  New  York  Dranu 
Critics  Circle,  for  his  poetic  play 
“Winterset.”  turned  on  the  Pulitzet 
award  and  criticized  it  as  “a  mislead¬ 
ing  influence,"  and  an  “encourage¬ 
ment  to  mediocrity.” 

Mr.  Maxwell’s  conunents  followed 
those  of  the  critics,  who  also  took 
verbal  swings  at  the  Pulitzer  award, 
at  the  critics  dinner  in  New  York 
April  5  at  the  Hotel  Algonquin. 

The  Critics  Circle,  just  organized 
this  year,  contains  17  newspaper  and 
magazine  writers,  and  is  probably  the 
outcome  of  a  series  of  events  that 
began  three  years  ago.  In  1933  Mr. 
Anderson  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  with 
his  play,  “Both  Your  Houses.”  In 
1934  the  drama  judges  for  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  committee  agreed  unani¬ 
mously  that  Mr.  Anderson’s  “Mary  of 
Scotland”  had  been  the  season’s  best 
offering.  The  general  Pulitzer  com¬ 
mittee  thereupon  over-ruled  its  own 
judges  and  gave  the  award  to  “Men 
in  White.”  Again  last  year,  Mr.  An¬ 
derson’s  “Valley  Forge”  was  prom¬ 
inently  mentioned  for  the  prize  whidb 
ultimately  went  to  “The  Old  Maid.” 
The  city’s  drama  critics  then  derided 
to  get  together  and  give  their  own 
prize. 

Mr.  Anderson  declared  that  he  had 
long  felt  that  the  only  jury  competent 
to  pass  upon  the  current  theatre  pro¬ 
ductions  consisted  of  the  New  York 
critics  because  of  their  training,  edu¬ 
cation  and  professional  experience. 

“I  have  never  been  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Pulitzer  Prize  f« 
the  best  play  of  the  year  because  the 
final  aufiiority  for  its  presentatian 
rests  with  a  committee  that  is  awiR 
only  dimly  and  at  second  hand  of 
most  of  what  occurs  in  the  theatm 
of  Broadway. 

“It  follows  that  in  so  far  as  the 
Pulitzer  prize  has  had  any  influame 
on  our  theatre  it  has  been  a  conf» 
ing  and  misleading  influence,  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  mediocrity,  a  gift 
passed  out  to  a  lucky  winner  bf 
authorities  who  possess  in  this  fidf 
neither  standards  nor  informatk* 
But  neither  ignorance  nor  lack  d 
standards  can  be  chained  against  ^ 
Critics  Circle.  The  critics  know  very 
definitely  what  they  are  for  and  vdiy 
they  are  for  it.” 

George  Jean  Nathan,  critic  for  Life, 
commenting  on-  “other  awards,”  said, 
“they  have  been  so  hamstrung  by 
rules  and  regulations,  by  by-lawrs  and 
by-by-laws  that  they  have  come  to 
represent  nothing.” 

In  a  letter  which  was  read  at  the 
dinner,  Eugene  O’Neill,  three-timB 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  ^ize,  avoiw 
referring  to  that  award  but  praiseo 
the  critics’  organization  and  prize. 
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A.  J.  SIMPSON  PROMOTED 

Andrew  J.  Simpson  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times,  one  of  the  Booth 
Newspapers,  succeeding  the  late  Stan¬ 
ley  J.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Simpson  has 
been  with  the  Times  for  more  than 
20  years;  the  last  17  as  advertising 
manager. 
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ITALY  EXPELS  WRITER 

Offering  no  other  explanation^  thia 
“for  reasons  of  public  order”  « 
Italian  Government  on  April  3  . 

the  expulsion  from  the  country 
Giovanni  Giglio,  London  Daily 
correspondent  for  many  years 
British  subject.  The  decree  was 
at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  and  it  was  deduced  that  actiw 
was  taken  for  reasons  other  than 
journalistic  activities.  He  was  notifirip^  j 
11  o’clock  April  3  and  given 
midnight  Monday,  April  6,  to  lw'^553(] 
Mr.  Giglio  was  expelled  from  iWf 
in  1924  and  re-admitted  in  1930. 
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The 

New  York 

Herald  Tribune 

q\  \V»e 

Printed  on 

Scott  Presses 


GAIN  our  congratulations  are  extended  to  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  whose  third  Victory  in  the  six  years  of 
^yer  Competition  has  won  for  them  permanent  possession  of 
this  valued  trophy. 

The  Herald-Tribune  has  a  remarkable  record.  Each  year  more 
than  1400  newspapers  enter  the  competition  and  in  every  one 
•f  the  six  years  the  Herald-Tribune  has  either  won  the  Award 
or  earned  an  Honorable  Mention. 

^^Tiile  other  considerations  are  important,  presswork  is  vital 
use  upon  its  quality  depends  the  final  appearance  of  all 
rior  steps.  Good  printing  can  not  remedy  other  short- 
omings,  hut  poor  printing  can  eliminate  an  otherwise  out- 
Unding  product. 


During  the  six  years  of  the  Ayer  Competition,  Certificates  of 
Honorable  Mention  have  also  been  awarded  to  these  Scott 
Printed  Newspapers  in  addition  to  the  Herald-Tribune: 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Newark  Evening  News, 
Washington  Star,  Providence  Journal,  Washington  Post 

and  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  runners-up  each  year  were 
Scott  Press  printed. 

Both  Scott  “Extra-Hi-Speed”  and  “Standard-Hi-Speed”  Presses 
in  ‘^Straight-Unit’*  and  “Multi-Unit**  arrangements  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  group.  Some  of  these  presses  are  our  newest 
products  and  embody  the  very  latest  construction  methods, 
others  have  been  in  use  for  years. 

In  all  these  cases  the  quality  of  printing  has  been  judged  by 
experts,  which  fully  substantiates  our  claims  for  the  printing 
ability  of  Scott  Presses. 


r-ew  York 

0  West  Alst  Street 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  IJ*  A 


Chicago 

1330  Monadnock  Block 
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HEARST  WILL  APPEAL  RULING 
ON  TELEGRAM  SEIZURE 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


ley  Paper  Company  vs.  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Printing  (a  case  which  was 
to  be  used  a  few  minutes  later  by 
Crampton  Harris,  counsel  for  the 
Black  committee  to  prove  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  point  being  made  by 
Hanson).  In  that  case  the  court  took 
jurisdiction  to  mandamus  the  con¬ 
gressional  committee.  This,  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  counsel  argued,  furnished 
precedent,  arising  in  the  same  court 
considering  the  Hearst  cases. 

Turning  to  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  part  in  the  press 
telegram  seizure,  Hanson  argued  that 
the  slightest  perusal  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  act  is  proof  enough  that  FCC 
has  no  right  to  pry  into  the  affairs 
of  those  who  send  telegrams. 

“It  was  a  deliberate  violation  of 
law  when  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  sent  in  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  took  messages,  not  to 
audit,  but  to  turn  over  to  the  Black 
committee,”  Hanson  accused. 

He  contrasted  this  action  with  the 
attitude  taken  by  FCC  on  two  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  when  the  Commission, 
in  a  letter  signed  by  Chairman  Ann- 
ing  S.  Prall,  denied  the  legality  or 
propriety  of  interfering  with  conunu- 
nications  to  furnish  information  for 
other  branches  of  the  government. 

The  court  was  furnished  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  FCC  au¬ 
thorizing  an  inspection  of  telegrams, 
and  the  judge  was  reminded  that  the 
Black  committee  is  still  operating  and 
that  the  resolutions  have  not  been 
rescinded.  Therefore,  Hanson  argued, 
there  is  a  continuing  danger  that  more 
wires  will  be  taken,  and  injunctive 
relief  is  indicated.  Daily  scrutiny 
of  all  messages  sent  out  by  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  remains  a  possi¬ 
bility  while  the  FCC  claim  of  right 
goes  unchallenged,  the  court  was  told. 

Attorney  Harris  spent  much  of  his 
preliminary  argument  stressing  the 
division  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  into  three  "co-equal”  parU 
— legislative,  executive  and  judicial, 
none  of  which  has  the  right  to  invade 
the  domain  of  the  others.  He  then 
went  directly  to  Valley  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  vs.  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
the  case  which  had  been  stressed  by 
Hanson  as  precedent  for  the  court 
assuming  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the 
Black  committee.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  Harris  reminded,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  “completed  act  of  legis¬ 
lation,”  and  was  not  engaged  in  a 
legislative  function.  Its  duties  were 
merely  ministerial,  said  Harris, 
whereas  the  Black  committee  has  dis¬ 
cretion  in  its  proceedings  which  look 
to,  rather  than  arise  from,  completed 
legislation. 

The  senate  committee’s  counsel  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  the  situation  which 
arose  during  the  Wilson  vs.  Vare 
fight  for  a  Pennsylvania  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  that  case  a 
committee  of  the  senate  went  into 
court  and  attempted  to  sue.  The  case 
eventually  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  it  was  there 
declared  that  a  senate  committee  has 
no  standing  as  a  party  to  a  lawsuit, 
but  is  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Uaborating  upon  this  legal 
principle,  Harris  argued  that  a  crea¬ 
ture  that  cannot  sue  cannot  be  sued. 

The  committee  counsel  spent  little 
time  on  the  question  whether  the 
Black  group  has  the  right  to  investi¬ 
gate  a  publisher,  after  Justice  Wheat 
dismi.HBed  the  suggestion  with  the 
comment,  “I  think  that  goes  too  far.” 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  Harris  reminded  that  in  Ohio  a 
new^mper  attempted  to  influence  a 
judge  in  a  decision,  was  cited  for 


contempt  and  the  sentence  was  up¬ 
held;  and  that  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  “interferes”  with  the  press  by 
barring  publications  from  the  mails 

The  only  purpose  of  the  free  pres.s 
guarantee  of  the  first  amendment,  said 
the  former  law  partner  of  Senatoi 
Black,  is  to  protect  newspapers 
against  “previous  restraint”;  after 
they  print,  they’re  responsible  crimi¬ 
nally,  civilly  and  in  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings,  he  insisted. 

Justice  Wheat,  shortly  afterward, 
gave  another  hint  of  the  ultimate  de¬ 
cision.  Attorney  Harris  was  point¬ 
ing  out  that,  regardless  of  whether 
the  action  of  the  senate  committee 
merits  approval  or  deserves  condem¬ 
nation,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  judicial  arm  of  the  government 
cannot  restrain  the  legislative  branch. 

“Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,” 
Justice  Wheat  interjected. 

Throughout  his  lengthy  argument. 
Attorney  Harris  did  not  refer  to  the 
questions  raised  in  the  suit  other  than 
in  a  purely  incidental  fashion,  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  the  question  of  juris¬ 
diction. 

When  Harris  concluded  and  Attor¬ 
ney  Carl  F.  Arnold,  counsel  for  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission 
arose.  Justice  Wheat  attempted  to 
shorten  the  proceedings  by  stating: 
“As  I  see  it,  your  question  is,  did  the 
Federed  Communications  Commission 
have  power  to  turn  over  these  wires.” 

Arnold  hastened  to  correct  the 
judge  by  pointing  out  that  such  a 
query  presumes  that  FCC  actually 
turned  over  the  telegrams;  and  this, 
he  said,  is  untrue. 

Puzzled,  Justice  Wheat  inquired: 
“Well,  how  did  the  conunittee  get 
them?” 

Arnold  advanced  the  explanation 
set  out  in  the  FCC  answer  to  the  suit 
— that  the  commission  was  inquiring 
into  violations  of  the  communications 
act,  and  that  the  committee  investi¬ 
gators  were  in  the  telegraph  offices  at 
the  same  time.  The  commission  had 
not  the  right  to  question  the  legality 
of  the  subpoena,  was  there  in  pui  - 
suance  of  a  legal  requirement,  and 
was  not  forestalled  from  assisting  an¬ 
other  branch  of  the  government 
through  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
federal  powers.  He  discussed  at 
length  the  abuses  found  in  the  forg¬ 
ing  of  telegrams  sent  to  congress 
members  and  the  commission’s  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  desired  information, 
excepting  by  personal  survey. 

Here  the  commission’s  attorney 
raised  the  question  upon  which  the 
decision  ultimately  turned:  that  the 
action  is  one  for  injimction  pendente 
lite,  whereas  the  commission  has 
stated  under  oath  that  its  inquiry  has 
ended  and  no  more  telegrams  are  to 
be  seized;  therefore,  there  is  no  need 
for  a  writ  at  this  time. 

In  a  brief  summation.  Justice 
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Wheat  distinguished  the  Hecurst  and 
the  Strawn  cases.  In  the  Strawn  case, 
he  pointed  out,  the  Western  Union 
was  about  to  obey  a  subpoena  whicli 
was  invalid  on  its  face  and  “obvious¬ 
ly  only  a  fishing  expedition.”  He 
also  cited  the  defect  which  rested 
upon  the  failure  to  confine  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  be  produced  under  a 
subpoena  duces  tecum. 

Continuing,  Justice  Wheat  stated: 
“I  cannot  see  how  the  question  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  involved  in  any 
way.  You  cannot  say  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  newspaper  is  not  amen¬ 
able  to  ordinary  judicial  process. 
Freedom  of  the  press  originally  was  a 
term  to  describe  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  criticize  the  government. 

"The  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to 
enjoin  the  conunittee.  I  don’t  know 
where  that  leaves  us.  Probably  there 
is  no  remedy.  We  must  measure  one 
evil  against  another — two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  right.  It  is  better  to  let 
the  Senate  proceed  than  for  me  to  try 
to  do  something  that  I  do  not  feel  is 
right;  I  don’t  feel  I  have  the  right  to 
inaugurate  such  a  principle.” 

The  jurist  asserted  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  enjoin  the  commission,  but 
remarked  that  its  assertion  that  the 
inquiry  has  ended  must  be  taken  as  a 
frank  and  truthful  statement,  dis¬ 
missing  the  warrant  for  a  temporary 
injunction. 

Attorney  Hanson  immediately  noted 
an  exception  to  the  ruling  as  to  the 


senate  committee.  Upon  this  excep. 
tion  it  is  possible  for  him  to  carry  tic 
case  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Coim 
of  Appeals,  and  if  necessai  y  to  tlk 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statci. 
He  told  newsmen  that  he  will  avail 
himself  of  cdl  avenues  of  appeal  that 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  t 
reversal  of  the  Wheat  ruling. 

The  commission  was  successful  k 
forestalling  injunctive  action  tod^, 
but  that  does  not  write  finis  to  tte 
case  insofar  as  FCC  is  concernti 
Pending  now  is  the  application  {« 
permanent  injunction,  which  is  | 
much  broader  proceeding  in  which 
the  absence  of  need  for  an  order  to 
preserve  the  status  is  not  fatal.  Hu 
commission  may  demur,  move  to  dis¬ 
miss,  or  meet  ffie  issue  on  its  merits. 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  attack  oo 
Rep.  John  J.  MeSwain,  suggested  in 
the  Hearst  telegram  which  was  du 
basis  of  the  suit,  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  adopted  resolutiott 
of  confidence  in  the  congressman  and 
sent  them  to  Washington.  Vice- 
President  John  N.  Gamer  caused  tie 
resolutions  to  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Unit^  States  Sraate 


TOLEDO  GUILD  ELECTS 
Newly  elected  Toledo  Newspaper 
Guild  officers  are:  Joseph  J.  Flanagan, 
Times  political  writer,  president;  Km 
A.  Hamel,  Blade,  vice-president;  Ed- 
mimd  Ru^,  News-Bee  labor  editat. 
secretary,  and  John  A.  Babb,  Blade 
night  editor,  treasurer. 


WorceMter,  Maatachugettt 

Steel  &  Wire 
Gains  30% 

A  recent  announcement  by  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  one  of  Worcester’s  great  industries,  shows 
a  gain  of  30  per  cent  in  the  company’s  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  1935  as  compared  with  1934.  The  Worcester 
company’s  gain  was  two  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  of  which  it  is  a  subsidiary. 

Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank  Shows  Big  Gain 

At  its  quarterly  meeting  in  mid-March  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  reported  a  gain  of 
$777,866  in  savings  deposits  during  1935.  This  bank 
is  one  of  five  mutual  savings  banks  that  enjoy — and 
deserve — ^the  unlimited  confidence  of  Worcester  people. 
The  per  capita  savings  of  Worcester  are  more  than 
three  times  the  U.  S.  average. 

Solid  Circulation  in  a 
Solid  Community 

In  this  market  of  stable  industries,  stable  employ¬ 
ment,  stable  buying  power,  the  Telegram-Gazette  has 
maintained  a  stable  circulation  of  more  than  100,000 
net  paid  daily  for  more  than  eight  years.  Population: 
over  433,000  in  city  and  average  18-mile  retail  trading 
zone. 

Average  Net  Paid  Daily 
Circulation  for  T935 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

New  York  -  Chicago  -  Detroit  -  Boston  -  PbilsdelphU  -  San  Francisco 
Los  AngrtM  -  CincinnaU 


108,291 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  11,  1936 
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NEW  YORK  IS  AN  AMERICAN  CITY 


NEW  YORK’S  greatest 
CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
New  York  Newspapers,  1935 


AMERICAN . 

Agate  Lines 
.  4,082,149 

TIMES  . 

3,577,018 

HERALD  TRIBUNE . 

..  1,613,556 

WORLD-TELEGRAM  ... . 

.  1,357,646 

MIRROR  . 

334,170 

SUN  . 

_  246,747 

POST  . 

.  54,898 

NEWS  . 

47,033 

JOURNAL  . 

.  24,745 

Source:  Media  Recorda 


And  The  American  .  .  .  because  it  is  a  live, 
energetic,  modern  newspaper;  because  it  is 
60  typical  of  New  York  and  attracts  the 
typical  New  Yorkers  ...  is  this  city’s 
greatest  classified  marketplace.  It  is  the 
favorite  classified  meeting-place  between 
buyer  and  seller,  home  owner  and  home 
renter,  employer  and  job  seeker,  loser  and 
finder.  For  more  than  four  years.  The 
American  has  topped  all  New  York  news¬ 
papers  in  volume  of  Classified  Advertising. 


Classified  Advertising  covers  a  wide  variety 
of  merchandise  and  services  .  .  .  And 
people  who  deliberately  turn  to  the  elassi- 
fied  pages  of  a  newspaper  to  buy  used  cars 


or  refrigerators  or  pianos  or  real  estate 
.  .  .  to  rent  apartments  or  homes  ...  to  hire 
office  workers  or  domestic  help  .  .  .  are 
good  prospects  for  all  advertisers  of  good 
merchandise.  They  have  money  to  spend 
and  they  are  spending  it. 


For  these  reasons,  the  volume  of  Classified 
Advertising  in  a  newspaper  has  always  been 
a  reliable  index  of  reader  responsiveness, 
of  advertising  effeetiveness.  And  the 
newspaper  that  leads  in  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  is  a  profitable  medium  for  all  display 
advertisers  .  .  .  for  manufacturers  and 
retailers.  It  is  a  profitable  medium  for 
your  advertising. 


NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN 

National  Advertising  Representatives — PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 


f 


iNbA  Service,  Inc. 

461— 8th  Av*.  1300  W. 3rd  St. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 

814  Mission  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


4  B  O  O  T  H  newspapers 

MtM  '•••  OtAMO  aAnos  kiss  .  tmi  »ini  jo«mnai  .  THI  SAOINAW  DAUT  NIWS  .  IMI  KALAMAIOO  a...... 


PROMOTION  WINNERS  LOOK  ON  JOB  ment  for  the  year  are  not  lost  si^t  of.” 

Joyce  Swan,  who  last  December  re¬ 
linquished  the  managership  of  the 
promotion  department  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune  to  become  personal  as¬ 
sistant  to  John  Cowles,  the  associate 
publisher,  and  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr., 
executive  editor,  has  been  connected 
with  the  papers  since  August,  1928. 

He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  the  same  year.  After 
six  months  on  the  road  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  department.  Swan  came  into 
the  office  to  do  circulation  promotion. 
He  became  acting  promotion  manager 
in  1932  and  manager  in  April,  1933. 

Vernon  Myers,  who  succe^ed  Swan 
as  promotion  manager  last  December, 
also  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  having  received  his  degree 
in  journalism  in  1932. 

He  spent  one  year  in  charge  of  cir¬ 
culation  on  the  Effingham  (Ill.)  Daily 
Record,  and  came  to  the  Register  and 


(Special  to  Edith*  &  Pitblishek)  classified  promotion,  one  on  house  or- 

r'\ES  MOINES,  April  8. — A  news-  gans,  one  on  contests  and  secretarial 
paper  promotion  department,  to  activities.  The  tenth  member  is  the 
do  its  job  successfully,  must  operate  present  department  manager,  Vernon 
I -  - - -  C.  Myers. 

All  members  of  the  department,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Myers,  must  be  good 

K  contact  men,  because  promotion  costs 

jM  I  are  charged  back  directly  to  the  de- 

partment  for  which  they  are  incurred, 
y  ’  ^  ^  It  often  requires  expert  salesmanship 

^  department  head, 

Myers  added,  much  the  same  as  op- 
erating  an  advertising  agency. 

‘‘The  department‘s  idea  machinery 
is  supplemented  by  weekly  planning  Tribune  “in  September,  im 

meetings,  attended  by  the  department  _ 

members  and  heads  of  circulation,  ad-  nAll  Y  WINS  I  IRFI  < 

J.  A.  Swan  J  C.  Mvebs  vertising,  editorial,  and  business  de-  \  verdict  in  favor  of  the 

as  an  advertising  agency  with  its  own  partments  of  the  newspaper.  (N.  C.)  Gazette  was  return* 

newspaper  as  its  sole  client.  ‘‘These  meetings  are  valuable  in  by  a  jury  in  a  $20,000 

That  is  the  joint  opinion  held  by  ironing  out  policies  to  be  adhered  to  brought  by  Tom  Lay,  a  textil 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  former  promotion  in  all  campaigns  and  sales  drives.  The  suit  was  based  on  an  art 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg-  “At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  all  lished  Sept.  6,  1934,  during 
ister  and  Tribune,  and  Vernon  C.  My-  activities  of  the  promotion  department  strike  stating  that  the  plai 
ers,  present  department  head.  for  the  coming  year  are  planned.  At  arrested  with  75  other  pick 

Both  men  were  instrumental  in  the  same  time,  it  is  decided  just  where  was  with  the  group  and  we 
winning  for  their  10- man  department  to  place  the  emphasis  of  promotional  but  was  not  arrested  and  h( 
the  1936  Editor  and  Publisher  promo-  advertising.  For  example,  for  the  last  his  reputation  was  damagi 
tion  award  with  the  highest  ratings  in  two  years,  the  Des  Moines  Tribune  was  the  second  trial  in  suit 
the  history  of  the  prize.  has  made  pictures  its  big  selling  point,  being  dismissed  when  a  moti 

Here  are  the  principles  that  guide  The  promotion  department  therefore  defense  for  a  non  suit  was 
Register  and  Tribune  promotion:  during  that  time  has  emphasized  pic-  The  plaintiff  appealed  to  the 

1.  Promotion  must  be  tied  in  di-  tures  in  all  of  its  Des  Moines  Tribune  Court  which  granted  a  secon 

rectly  with  sales  efforts,  either  circu-  promotion.  the  question  of  actual  damai 

lation  or  advertising.  “From  time  to  time,  as  new  features  ing  that  there  was  no  cause 

2.  All  promotion  must  be  planned  are  brought  in,  they  are  given  the  at-  as  to  punitive  damages.  Th 
as  carefully  and  as  completely  as  the  tention  they  warrant,  but  the  main  suit  was  for  $20,000  pun 
largest  national  advertising  campaign, 
with  the  pressure  of  time  allowing  the 
only  exception. 

3.  Promotion  must  have  continuity, 
especially  in  the  case  of  long-time 
features  such  as  Wirephoto  and 
"America  Speaks.” 

4.  The  promotion  department  must 
be  quick  on  the  trigger,  ready  to  turn 
loose  a  barrage  of  material  at  a  mo¬ 
ment's  notice  when  features  and  news 
break  suddenly. 

5.  Promotion  needs  to  be  handled 
by  a  carefully  organized,  centralized 
promotion  department. 

Actually,  according  to  Swan,  the 
promotion  department  is  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  with  the  newspaper  for 
which  it  works  as  its  only  account. 

Thus,  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
promotional  activities  can  approxi¬ 
mate  the  operations  of  an  agency. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Swan,  the 
term  “promotion”  is  a  misnomer,  im¬ 
plying  “a  lot  of  wild-eyed  schemes  or 
institutional  advertising  thrown  into 
the  paper  whenever  there  happens  to 
be  room  for  it.” 

A  strong  point  in  the  planning  of 
Register  and  Tribune  promotion,  he 
added,  is  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
quality,  newspaper  promotion  should 
set  the  pace  for  local  advertising  that 
appears  in  the  newspaper.  Admitting 
it  is  an  ideal.  Swan  believes  it  is 
worth  consistent  effort. 

Hanging  on  the  wall  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  is  a  sign  reading:  “It 
isn’t  the  taste  of  the  fisherman  that 
determines  the  kind  of  bait  to  be 
used.  It’s  the  taste  of  the  fish.” 

And  that,  according  to  Myers,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  point  that  Register  and 
Tribune  promotional  copy  is  written 
to  the  prospective  reader,  and  not  to 
the  heads  of  the  newspaper’s  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  Register  and  Tribime  promo¬ 
tion  department  comprises  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  10  persons.  Two  members  of 
the  department  handle  circulation 
promotion,  two  handle  advertising 
promotion,  two  work  on  radio,  one  on 


EIGHT  KEYS  TO 
MICHIGAN’S  OTHER 

DETROIT”  EFFECTIVE 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  OTHER 
HALF  OF  THE  STATE  ...  AT 

MINIMUM  COST 


NK.\  StM'viue  is  pluasud 
to  announce  the  si^nint* 
of  a  new  coiilracl  with 
Ma  rifa  re  t  B<  >u  rke-W  1 1  i  t e. 
one  of  the  worUl's  oi*oa( 
pliotoffraphers. 

I’mler  her  new  af'ree- 
inent.  Miss  B  o  ii  r  k  e- 
While  will  devote  more 
of  her  time  to  subjects 
of  current  news  interest. 
First  releases  of  her 
newest  pictures  will  he 
announced  soon. 

Her  work  will  he  ex¬ 
clusive  with  NE.\  clients. 
It  will,  of  course,  carry 
the  distinctive  (juality 
ami  sense  of  artistiw  that 
have  made  her  pictures 
an  outstanding^  achieve¬ 
ment  of  modern  photoji- 
raphy. 

To  any  newspaper 
fortunate  enough  to 
publish  them,  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Margaret 
Bourke  -  White  will 
bring  a  unique  attrac¬ 
tion  for  readers. 


The  eight  Booth  Newspapers  offer 
you  dominant  coverage  of  “Michi* 
gan’s  Other  Detroit”  .  .  .  that  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  the  State  which  con¬ 
tains  America’s  most  active  and 
highest  paid  industrial  section.  And 
they  offer  this  coverage  at  minimum 
cost! 

Leading  advertisers  are  now  sup¬ 
porting  their  Michigan  dealers  with 
increased  schedules  in  these  eight 
important  “key”  newspapers.  Where 
so  many  experienced  advertisers  are 
of  one  mind,  there  must  he  a  pow¬ 
erful  reason. 

Write  for  New  Book 

Very  little  small  print  and  not  too  many 
^siistics.  Yoii*ll  find  it  an  interesting 
P>'^*’Cntation  o£  a  desirable  market  •  •  • 
and  the  one  and  only  way  of  covering  it. 

CHICAGO: 

John  E.  Lutz 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue 


NEW  YORK: 

I.  A.  Klein 
50  East  42nd  Streat 


The  Kansas  Farrner  and  The  AP 


KANSAS  lawyers  were  selecting 
jurors  to  hear  an  important  case.  One 
elderly,  windbitten  farmer  was  asked 
on  what  he  formed  his  opinions. 

“Do  you  read  the  newspapers?”  the 
lawyer  asked. 

“Usually.” 

“Do  you  believe  what  you  read  in 
the  newspapers?” 

“Well ...”  the  farmer  hesitated. 

“Answer  the  question,  please.” 

“When  it  is  ‘By  The  Associated 
Press.’  T  believe  it,”  the  farmer  said. 


THE  ASSOCI 


YEARS  of  honest  effort  to  present  the 
daily  intelligence  of  the  world  to  the 
American  people,  without  bias,  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  without  distortion,  ob¬ 
jectively  and  clearly  and  with  regard 
for  the  decencies  of  life,  put  those 
words  in  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
farmer. 

One  of  the  priceless  possessions  of 
the  American  people  is  its  free  press. 
The  Associated  Press  is  proud  to  stand 
for  that.  It  assembles  and  distributes 
a  daily  record  of  today’s  history  which 
all  men  may  read  with  confidence. 


ATED  PRESS 


•  MATS  OF  THIS  AD  OR  ORKHNAI,  PRINTS  ARE  AVAll.ABI.K  FROM  THE  A.P.  FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  MEMBER  NEWSPAPERS): 


a  Tip  fro 


The  Newspapei’  is  still  the  Primary  Ad- 
vertisin^^:  Medium. 

Hut  tliere  seems  tu  be  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  very  young’  men  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  to  whether  human  nature  is 
not  changing  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as 
vehicular  transportation.  They  cannot  en¬ 
dure  the  thought  that  the  consuming  public 
can  be  so  “horse*and -buggy”  as  to  re-act  to 
advertising  in  198h  pi’ecisely  as  they  did  in 
1982,  oi‘  in  1929 — which,  accoixling  to  the 
latest  evidence,  seems  to  he  the  case. 

CONSIDER  THESE  VERY  BALD  FACTS 

For  some  years  The  Amei’ican  Tobacco 
Company  have  been  promoting  a  new-comer 
to  their  family  in  a  very  modest  way.  In 
early  '35,  Herbert  Tareyton  Cigarettes  had 
a  fair  disti  ibution  and  w  ere  favorably  known 
to  a  discriminating  clientele  in  most  of  the 
lai  ger  cities. 


for  the  Pfc 


If 


With  conditions  improving  it  seemed  an 
opportune  time  to  discover  what  sort  of 
leception  the  general  public  would  accord  a 
fifteen  cent  cigai'ette  “of  fine  tobacco”. 


The  l^rimary  Medium  was  chosen  for 
the  test  by  this  most  astute  advertiser.  No 
special  deals  were  offered:  no  new  window- 
trim.  There  was  no  shouting  from  the 
house-tops;  no  bally-hoo  of  any  sort.  Coin- 
])aratively  small  space  was  scheduled  in  the 


You  Have  a  Message 


ican  Tobacco 


newspapers  ot  a  tew 

l)i^r  cities.  Tlie  copy  told 

tlie  simple  stoi’y  ot*  Herbeit 

Tareytoii  Ci^aiettes  in  a  tew 

words,  coiivincin^’ly,  thus — “a  cii>:arette 

ot*  tine  tobac'co — with  cork  tips — 1,)C.  Fresh 

er,  cooler;  tastes  milder;  nicer  to  the  lips 

(‘leaner  to  the  tony;ue;  tinei’  to  the  taste— 

because  of  the  cork  tiys” 


A  reasonable  amount  ot* 
1.  Sonu*  .),).).()00  lines  in 


^  Cork  tips  give  you  a 
cooler  sttiokc 


Lon<^  before  the  time  allotted  to  the  test 
had  elapsed  tlu‘  answer  was  known,  and  a 
*Vampaij2:n”  i)lanned  tor  lUdh.  On  .January 
first  the  list  was  increased  to  include 
every  city  in  the  United  States  ot*  lOO.OOO 
or  ovei\  (iSl.OOO  lines  ran  in  sixty  day, 
in  too  line  sj)a(‘e.  in  ‘ilit  news])apeis  in  110 
cities. 


And  the  Wise  Men  ot*  ad- 
vertisint>:  ai'e  hapi)y  to  have 
so  j)lain  a  i)i(‘ce  ot*  writinj^ 
on  the  wall  to  i)oint  to — and  one  so  up-to-the- 
minute — to  demonstrate  anew  the  incompar¬ 
able  and  nnclianjrijifr  powei*  ot*  news])apers 
to  fjet  a  story  over  to  all  who  can  read. 


I’KOVIDKNCK  JuiJK.NAI. 

Pkuviuknck 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

St.  Paul  Daily  INews 

St.  Pall  Pioneer  Press 

Westchester  N’ewsp\pers 


Fall  Kiveh  Herald  iNews 
Ganneit  Newspapers 


Altoona  Mirror 
Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Kn^lirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(;on  MB!  s  Dispatch 


Louisville  (^oi  kier-Journai. 


Hartford  Courant 
Honoll  i.u  St ar-Bu lletin 
Johnstown  Democrat 

JollNSTOAAN  rRIKLNE 


Pblic,  NEWSPAPERS  Will  Deliver  It 


HOW  ROYAL  OAK  DAILY  INCREASED  VI  ^  J.  PE^RY,  classified  manager  have  wun  the  same  award  three  timii, 
r*!  A  CCTCIirr\  a  Kir\  I  irr'TI/^KIC  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  The  new  ruling  does  not  restrict  th« 

llLLI  AINLI  V^VlLiLillLv^  I  lUlNiJ  sold  three  columns  of  classified  dis-  award  of  journalism  prizes  to  a  sin|], 

-  play  to  run  in  five  Monday  issues,  newspaper,  however.  Different  ii^ 

Circulation  Manager  Took  Over  Supervision  of  Accounts  and  with  “Save  A  Life”  as  the  heading,  dividuals  on  the  same  newspapm 

on  I  if  continued,  “Let’s  Join  in  the  Na-  may  receive  a  journalism  prize  but 

Registered  90  Cent  CiMge  Increase— Two  tion-Wide  safety  campaign.  These  not  more  than  once.  The  PuS 

Full-Time  Girls  Employed  Advertisers  Are  Co-operating  in  the  Service  prize  may,  in  the  discretias 

Nation-Wide  Campaign  for  Safety  of  the  Advisory  Board,  be  awardsd 

First.”  to  the  same  newspaper  twice. 

Twenty-four  advertisers  took  two-  A  change  was  alM  made  this  year 
...^1  spaces.  Tires  stores,  motor  firms,  in  the  terms  of  the  reporting  prize, 

insurance  agencies,  repair  garages,  stressing  work  done  by  reportan 

a  drug  store  (prescriptions  when  under  pressure  of  edition  time, 
sickness  steals  into  your  home)  were  The  prizes  in  letters  are  for  tht 
lepresented.  novel,  play,  history,  biography,  and 


By  L.  PARKER  LIKELY 

The  recent  methods  of  classified  was  cleverly  written  to  announce 

advertising  solicitation  and  col-  seven  days  for  the  price  of  six,  but  inch 

lections  employed  by  the  Royal  Oak  classified  manager  D.  B.  Barnhart _ 

(Mich.)  Daily  Tribune  may  bear  spe-  says  that  an  average  want  ad  rate  and 
cial  interest  to  small  daily  publishers  increase  of  per  cent  was  behind 
striving  for  a  better  solution  for  in-  the  annotmcement 
creasing  want  ad  volume,  and  who  Two  colors,  purple  and  green,  were 
cannot  afford  a  young,  aggressive  clas-  used  with  black.  Above  the  fold, 
sified  manager.  and  illustrated,  was  this  copy: 

The  Royal  Oak  Tribune’s  daily  paid  “here’s  welcome  news!  You  Can 
circulation  is  under  10,000  and  the  Now  Run  A  Want  Ad  7  Days  for  the 
paper  is  published  in  a  metropolitan  Price  of  6.” 

area,  approximately  11  miles  from  Introductory  body  copy  stated,  “A 
the  heart  of  Detroit  3  Ling  g 

Total  classified  published  last  year  gg  jjun  your  Ad  An  Extra 

amounted  to  305,000  lines  and  repre-  Q^y  wixhotit  cost.” 
sented  a  gain  of  90  per  cent  over  the  o  i  .  . 

nrecedine  vear  accordine  to  L  H  Several  more  paragraphs  mentioned 
LnS^LLtaiit  business  mSiager  classified  generally,  but  there  was  no 
Tl^  appreciable  increase  in  busi-  reference  to  higher  rates, 

ness  was  brought  about  largely  by  The  paper  increased  its  want  ad 
giving  Circulation  Manager  Watson  rates  20  per  cent  about  14  months  ago. 

T.  Brown  the  extra  assignment  of  And,  incidentally,  the  McKeesport 
managing  local  classified.  During  the  News  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
year  he  devoted  about  half  his  time  paper  in  its  vicinity  which  published 
to  circulation  and  the  rest  to  classi-  a  complete  classified  section  each  day 
Red.  He  was  assisted  by  two  full-  during  Ae  fiood,  although  it  was 
time  telephone  and  counter  girls  who  printed  in  other  plants  for  several 
worked  the  want  ads  predominantly,  days. 

Display  promotion  about  classifi^  •  •  * 

was  used  regularly  in  the  paper!  Quite  a  Few  Answer* 

Last  Jan.  1.  a  new  system  for  the  j  aST  week,  the  New  York  Times 
collection  of  delinquent  transient  clas-  “borrowed”  a  department  store 

sified  accounts  was  adopted.  Two  of  layout  for  a  full  page  of  classified  pro¬ 
file  older  boys  from  the  circulation  motion.  The  bulk  of  the  space  was 
department  were  selected  to  devote  divided  into  18  squares,  each  contain- 
about  two  hours  each  evening  to  out-  ^  specially  drawn  ^etch  to  illus- 
side  contact  work  on  such  accounts,  trate  some  classification.  A  cookstove 
They  were  not  carrier  boys,  however,  identified  the  block  devoted  to  secur- 
They  were  paid  a  percentage  of  the  j^g  gf  domestic  help.  A  stamp  book 
collections  they  made,  according  to  illustrated  the  Stamp  and  Coin  Ex- 
the  following  schedule:  change  space. 

25  per  cent  for  accounts  from  two  headine  was- 

weeks  to  one-and-one-half  months  .. _  I*  ®  ®  v  u- 

IH  EFFECTIVELY  SERVING  New  York  s 

°  #  *1,  -  Want  Advertising  Needs.”  The  first 

oO  per  cent  for  those  from  one-and-  ,  “  , _ , 

„  vT^if  'wo  words  were  hand-lettered  and 

^  f  +1,1  fV,  set  at  an  angle  on  separate  lines.  The 

75  per  cent  for  accounts  older  than  ^ 

first  two  months  of  op-  number  of  the  paper  balanced 

eration  of  the  system,  the  average  page  at  the  bottom, 
collection  expense  paid  was  41  per  In  a  box  above  the  fold  was  this 

cent  About  two-thirds  of  the  over-  copy: 

due  accounts  for  the  six-month  period  Last  year  2,500,000  letters  were  re¬ 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  plan  were  ceived  in  answers  to  box  number 
collected.  advertisements  in  the  New  York 

While  arguments  for  and  against  Times.  Box  Number  advertisements 
such  a  system  have  been  offered  in  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  ad- 
the  past,  it  is  necessary  that  a  worth-  vertisements  appearing  in  the  Times, 
while  inducement  to  obtain  cash  with  Therefore,  these  2,500,000  letters  were 
order  be  made  to  preclude  a  too  top-  a  very  small  part  of  the  direct  returns 
heavy  list  of  subsequent  high-percent-  advertisers  in  the  Times  received  in 
aee-cost  collections.  1935. 


The  PuUtzer  prizes  in  letters  and  «owe  urooKiyn  r,agie;  rranx  K. 
journalism  will  be  made  public  at  Kent,  Baltimore  Sun;  Robert  Ut^ 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Columbia  Ashemlle  Citizen  and  Times;  Robim 
School  of  Journalism  Alumni  Asso-  Lincoln  OBrien,  ^airm^  U.  & 
ciation  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  on  ^o^i^ion;  RoUo  Ogden  edi- 

Monday,  May  4.  Guests  will  include 

former  prize  winners,  representatives  Publ^she^  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Tel- 
of  literature  and  the  press,  members  ^^ram;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  e^tor,  Edit« 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Gradu-  f.  Polisher;  Joseph  Puhtzer  pub- 
ate  School  of  JournaUsm.  and  Trus-  St  Loms  Post-Dispatch;  and 

tees  of  the  University.  ^^^P^  New  York. 

Beginning  this  year  no  prize  in 

letters  or  journalism  will  be  awarded  APPOINTS  CORRESPONDENT 
to  an  individual  more  than  once,  fol-  Raymond  Gram  Swing,  formerly  of 
lowing  a  ruling  of  the  Advisory  Board,  the  Nation  and  one-time  London  cor* 
which  selects  the  winners  and  recom-  respondent  for  the  Philadelphia  Ledg- 
mends  them  for  the  awards  to  the  er  and  New  York  Post,  has  been  ap- 
Columbia  University  Trustees.  Since  pointed  U.  S.  correspondent  by  the 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes  were  first  con-  London  News-Chronicle,  succeeding 
ferred  in  1917  five  individuals  have  R.  J.  Cruikshank,  now  managing  edi- 
won  the  same  award  twice,  and  three  tor  of  the  London  Star. 


StA  'pla/rttma  7^ 


and  that  goes  for  Advertisers  too! 


Out  ou  the  prosperous  farms  in  the  Cedar 
Bapids  area  Spring  plowing  is  under¬ 
way.  Everyone  knows  that  the  soil  must 
be  prepared  for  the  crop  which  is  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  soil  in  the  Cedar  Bapids  area 
is  good  soil,  and  a  little  cultivation  yields 
bumper  crops.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
selling  this  prosperous  area.  A  little 
cultivation  through  advertising,  and  sales 
follow,  because  farmers  in  this  area  have 
the  money.  One  of  the  bright  spots  in 
the  national  picture,  the  Cedar  Bapids 
area  is  ripe  for  sales  cultivation.  In  the 
A.B.C.  trading  area  of  180,000  people. 
The  Cedar  Rapids  Oasette  offers  the  un¬ 
usual  coverage  of  76%. 


JEAit  Cebar  Slapibs(  ^a^ette 

Represented  Nationally  by 
ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  COMPANY 

New  York  (Ihieago  Detroit  St.  LouU 


Raises  Rates 

The  first  color  used  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  promotion  by 
the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
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How  to 

HOLD  DOWN 

COMPOSING  ROOM  COST 

—  this  year  and  every  ye 


Progressive  publishers  use 
TELETYPESETTER 
-here’s  what  some  of  them  say : 

•  "307  lines  per  hour  per  machine,  in 

the  paper,  nut  includinff  uverset" 

.  .  A 

15(HI  sinus  per  huur  j rum  t  machines 

f"SI3,000  investment  pays  fur  itself 
evers’  year" 

. A 

cleaner  pruujs 


"ice  are  cunvinced  that  this  equipment 
is  ideal  fur  uur  use” 

"cost  uf  type  prmluction  cut  in  half,  .  . 
biffger  papers” 


"closer  editorial  control  uf  copy'' 

"peak  periods  eliminated  because  ma¬ 
chines  operate  continuously  at  top  speed”  ^ 

"just  about  doubles  our  output” 


HiLECTiONS  coming — more  news  to  print — bigger  papers 
to  get  out  on  time.  But  vou  can  keep  vour  production 
costs  from  shooting  up  this  year — and  for  years  to  r^onie 
— hy  using  TELETYPESETTER. 

Tliis  c(pii{)meiit  lias  proved  a  time  and  moiiev-saver 
in  newspaper  plants.  It  makes  the  maximum  speed  of 
typecasting  machines  their  normal  speed  and  increases 
their  output  at  least  50%. 

T  he  T  ape  Perforator  works  so  fast  that  operators  are 
producing  tape  for  newspaper  straight  matter  at  the  rate 
of  better  than  .TOO  lines  per  hour. 

PELETYPESETTER  units  are  simple  in  design — 
easy  to  operate  —  inexpensive  to  maintain.  For  details, 
write  to  TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION.  1100 
Wrightwood  Ave..  (Tiicago.  Ill. 


at  the 
See  us  at  t 


TELETYPESETTER 

works  a  linecasting  machine  at  capacity! 
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Y.  RETAIL  STORE  EXPERIMENTING 
WITH  OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING 


Gimbels  Using  Billboards  for  Three-Month  Period  in  Cooper¬ 
ation  with  National  Trade  Marked  Brands — April 
Sales  Spurt  Upward 


S--'  ni 


you  remember  when  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  shiv¬ 
ered  and  shook  with  apprehension 
over  the  evils  of  radio  advertising  and 
its  unfair  competition  with  the  me¬ 
dium  of  newspapers?  It  almost  looks 
as  if  we  should  prepare  for  another 
panic!  Outdoor  advertising  is  the  new 
threat,  and  the  special  case  is  one  of 
the  boards  getting  an  appropriation 
from  a  retailer  and,  of  course,  retail 
advertising  is  the  distinct  and  definite 
province  of  the  newspaper. 

Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  is  try¬ 
ing  a  three-month  experiment  with 
outdoor  advertising.  ‘World’s  Famous 
Names  .  .  .  for  World’s  Greatest  Val¬ 
ues”  is  the  main  copy  content  of  the 
series — in  display  lettering  at  top  and 
lioUom  of  the  24-sheet  posters.  Each 
ixjster  will  be  devoted  to  a  single  na¬ 
tional  trade  mark.  Bigelow  Weavers, 
Phoenix  Hosiery,  Hoover,  Kelvinator, 
Lavena,  Bourjois,  William  P.  Goldman 
are  the  cooperating  companies.  Equal 
in  weight  with  each  trade  name  on  the 
poster  will  be  the  name  “Gimbels” — 
and  it  will  tie  into  a  circular  spot  with 
the  words  “tells  the  truth.” 

The  showing  will  be  throughout  the 
four  big  boroughs  of  Greater  New 
York  on  traffic  arteries  and  motor 
routes,  with  home  areas  preferred 
over  business  districts.  The  cost  of 
tlie  campaign  is  shared  with  the 
manufacturers— they  pay  more  than 
the  store,  and  get  (according  to  Har¬ 
old  Merahn,  publicity  director  of 
Gimbels)  no  assurance  against  price- 
cutting.  A  strong  bid  for  similar  co¬ 
operation  from  other  manufacturers! 

There  will  be  storewide  promotion 
of  the  Famous  Names  theme  with 
window  and  departmental  display  of 
the  lines  featured.  Look  for  the 
leaser  camptaign  in  newspapers — and 
consider  the  possibilities  of  national 
and  local  tieup  in  newspapers  in  more 
striking  ways  than  have  been  used. 
The  mere  fact  that  this  outdoor  cam¬ 
paign  is  not  aimed  at  the  immediate 
speedy  returns  that  a  store  expects 
from  its  newspaper  promotion  is  no 
reason  why  such  reminder  advertis¬ 
ing  can’t  be  successfully  used  in 
newspapers.  It  is  only  loo  obvious 
that  it  is  extremely  desirable  business 
for  a  newspaper  if  it  can  serve  at  the 
same  time  a  big  national  account  and 
a  large  local  store. 

Quite  apart  from  the  medium  used 
in  this  Gimbel  cooperative  promotion, 
the  news  seems  to  have  a  bearing — 
and  a  practical  one — on  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  question  of  the  relation  of 
manufacturer  and  his  big  outlets, 
quantity  discounts,  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  and  the  other  bugaboos  of  the 
Patman-Robinson  bill.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  this  bill  seems  likely  to  pass — 
it  may  even  have  passed  the  House 
before  this  issue  gets  into  the  mails. 

Wheeler  Sammons  of  the  Institute 
of  Distribution  is  sure  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  won’t  stand  up  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  “but  if  it  does,  you  will 
have  the  NRA  all  over  again.”  Sam¬ 
mons  figures  that  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  committee  which  ap¬ 
proved  the  Patman-Robinson  bill  rep¬ 
resented  not  more  than  5%  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country. 

TTie  most  recent  clue  to  what  the 
Supreme  Court  might  do  to  the  Pat¬ 
man-Robinson  bill  is  the  decision  in 
the  Sugar  Institute  case.  Apparently 
it  is  not  illegal  to  grant  qu^ity  dis¬ 
counts  where  they  “reflect,  effect  or 
result  in  economies  in  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  costs,”  and  are  not  monopolis¬ 
tic. 


By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


It  is  true  that  the  total  number  of 
chain  stores  is  less  than  in  1930,  but 
this  fact  is  not  the  complete  answer 
to  the  critics  of  the  chains  that  some 
editors  have  imagined,  for  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  The  best  figures  available 
are  in  the  new  directory  of  chain 
store  headquarters  just  put  out  by 
the  brokers’  division  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  In 
1930  there  were  9,785  retail  chains  in 
41  lines  of  business.  The  1936  direc¬ 
tory  gives  8,100  chains  in  35  lines.  In 
seven  major  branches  of  chain -store 
activity  there  are  comparable  statis¬ 
tics  for  years  since  1930.  In  1934-5 
these  seven  classes  totaled  4,971 
chains,  and  in  the  new  directory  the 
total  for  the  same  seven  classes  was 
5,122.  The  greatest  increases  in  the 
last  two  years  have  been  in  women’s 
wear  shops,  retail  groceries  and 
beauty  shops.  Filling  station  chains 
increased  steadily  all  through  the  de¬ 
pression:  1930,  699;  a  year  ago,  1,206; 
now,  1,227. 

*  •  * 

GOVEIRNMENT  loans  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  portable  domestic  appli¬ 
ances  have  been  withdrawn  in  the 
new  extension  of  the  FHA  plan — ex¬ 
cept  in  amoimts  of  more  than  $2,000. 
This  will  make  more  difficult  the 
heavy  advertising  of  the  last  months 
on  refrigerators,  washers  and  the  like 
at  retail  and  on  instalments.  Banks 
and  special  credit  organizations  will 
certainly  leap  into  the  breach.  They 
will  be  imable  to  give  the  insurance 
that  came  from  FHA — and  some  rug¬ 
ged  individualists  think  that  the  loss 
of  that  guarantee  may  be  a  real  aid  in 
the  long  rim  to  sound  instalment  sell¬ 
ing. 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  are 
applying  their  “Few  Pennies  a  Day” 
plan  to  laundry  equipment,  advertis¬ 
ing  three  General  ^ectric  washers, 
priced  at  $49.50,  $59.50  and  $69.50,  with 
big  black  arrows  bearing  in  reverse 
letters  the  words,  “15  Pennies  a  Day,” 
or  “16  Pennies  a  Day.”  A  wringer 
post  ironer  in  combination  with  one 
of  the  three  washers  costs  “16  Pennies 
a  Day,”  or  18  or  21.  Surprising  that 
“pennies”  has  not  oftener  been  used 
Instead  of  the  more  formal  “cents!” 
*  *  * 

C''  ERTAIN  paths  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  are  now  legally  re¬ 
served  for  bicyclists  on  Saturdays. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  railroads  that 
ran  snow  trains  for  skiers  this  win- 


Men  .... 

Largest  gain  among 
all  nine  N.  Y.  news¬ 
papers  in  advertising 
of  men^s  clothing 
stores,  first  three 
months 

NBW  YORK 

Ketalb^bune 


ter  will  experiment  with  trains  for 
cyclists  this  summer.  The  rage  of  ’9()s 
has  already  struck  the  colleges  of  the 
country  and  that  other  style-setter, 
HoUsrwood.  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York, 
has  staged  a  display  of  old  cycles  and 
cycling  costumes.  New  “authentic  bi¬ 
cycle  fashions”  are  sponsored  by  the 
revived  League  of  American  V^eel- 
men,  and  they  will  be  sold  through 
a  single  retail  outlet  in  each  trading 
center.  ’Trade-in  and  instalment  busi¬ 
ness  on  wheels  and  a  new  high-style 
trade  in  apparel  and  novelty  jewelry 
is  on  the  way.  Sport  feature  tieup 
with  advertising  solicitation  seems 
indicated. 

•  •  * 

Accessibility  is  a  strong  selling 

point  in  department  store  adver¬ 
tising.  TTie  new  Wanamaker  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  “largest  men’s  floor  in  the 
world”  lists  “accessibility”  as  the  last 
of  five  star  features.  The  others  are: 
value,  quality,  variety  and  style. 

Illustrated  with  a  John  Held,  Jr, 
drawing  of  a  street  car,  ‘“The  34  St. 
WHIRLWIND  ,  .  .  ri^t  spang  in 
front  of  Macy’s,”  a  Macy  advertise¬ 
ment  called  attention  to  the  April  1st 
installation  of  cross-town  buses; 
“Today  ,  .  ,  52  years  after  the  34th 
Street  Horse-Cars  started  ,  .  .  New 
York’s  most  ‘reachable’  store  comes 
nearer  to  you  than  ever!”  (If  ac¬ 
cessibility  is  a  good  sales  point,  reach¬ 
able  is  a  swell  sales  word.)  About  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  layout  of  the 
seven-column  advertisement  was  a 
simple,  clear  chart  of  the  traffic  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  city  with  special  heavy  in¬ 
dication  for  the  new  cross- town 
buses. 

•  •  * 

UP  15  “TO  20%  over  a  year  ago  is 
the  record  for  the  first  week  of 
April.  Retail  sales  were  checked  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  week  by  cold 
in  the  (Chicago  and  St.  Louis  areas. 


but  even  in  these  territories  the  whole 
week  was  about  10%  above  a  year 
ago.  In  New  England  the  gain  was 
estimated  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  at  10 
to  12%;  in  the  East  at  12  to  18%— 
with  about  15%  as  the  average  for 
the  leading  department  stores  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York;  in  the  Middle 
West,  15  to  20%;  Northwest,  20  to 
30%;  South,  15  to  18%;  Southwest,  12 
to  17%;  Pacific  Coast,  18  to  25%. 

Recovery  from  floods  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania  is  good  with 
heavy  building  contracts  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  unusually  large  trade  in 
household  equipment. 

The  second  four- week  period  in 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.’s  fiscal  year 
1936  ended  March  26.  It  showed  a 
gain  of  17.1%  over  the  same  week  in 
1935.  For  the  previous  four-week 
period  the  gain  over  a  year  ago  was 
14.1%. 

Safeway  Stores  System  reports  a 
sales  gain  over  last  year  same  period 
of  19.2%  for  the  four  weeks  ending 
March  21.  For  the  twelve  weeks  end¬ 
ing  that  date  the  increase  over  a  year 
ago  was  19.1%. 

“Good  stock  market  means  good 
retail  sales”  is  a  trite  old  axiom.  This 
April  1  the  market  value  of  all  shares 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  was  about  fifty-one  and  two- 
thirds  billions — the  peak  since  April 
1,  1931,  when  it  was  fifty-three  and  a 
third  billions.  A  year  ago  the  total 
was  under  thirty-one  billions. 

A  similar  indicator  is  the  new  issues 
slated  for  the  month  of  April  this 
year — more  than  900  millions,  com¬ 
pared  with  less  than  633  million  last 
April  and  less  than  700  million  in 
April  1934. 

The  National  City  Bank  in  its  cur¬ 
rent  monthly  review  finds  corporate 
profits  of  2010  companies  of  various 
character  were  42%  better  for  1935 
than  for  1934. 


THE  TENNESSEAN  PAPERS 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Growth  In  circulation  of  The  Nashville  Tennesssean  (Daily  and  Sunday) 
and  The  Evening  Tennessean  (Daily)  from  the  First  Quarter  of  1933 
to  the  last  audit  period,  September  30th,  1935. 


The  Nashville 
Tennessean 

The  Evening 
Tennessean 

The  Sunday 
Tennessean 

1  st 

Quarter 

1933 

48,528 

32,365 

55,293 

2nd 

Quarter 

1933. 

49,805 

33,897 

56,656 

3rd 

Quarter 

1933. 

51,848 

35,540 

57,901 

4th 

Quarter 

1933 

53,011 

35,158 

60,092 

1  st 

Quarter 

1934. 

55,014 

36,014 

62,133 

2nd 

Quarter 

1934. 

61,103 

37,981 

65,737 

3rd 

Quarter 

1934. 

65,261 

39,455 

68,173 

4th 

Quarter 

1934 

66,018 

40,533 

70,701 

1  st 

Quarter 

1935. 

70,324 

41,620 

70,724 

2nd 

Quarter 

1935 

72,767 

43,202 

72,661 

3rd 

Quarter 

1935 

74,039 

45,565 

73,818 

I  The  Nashville  Tennessean  (Daily)  Increase  25,51 1,  or 
iThe  Nashville  Tennessean  (Sun.) Increase  18,525, or  339^ 
The  Evening  Tennessean  (Daily)  Increase  13,200,  or  409^^ 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES— THE  BRANHAM  CO..  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO 


UNITED  PRESS  experts  have  national  activities,  compiled  by  these  experts,  offers 
politics  at  their  fingertips.  Reports  from  readers  of  United  Press  news  dispatches  an 
United  Press  bureaus  throughout  the  United  accurate,  authoritative  closeup  of  events 
States  keep  them  advised  of  every  crucial  behind  the  political  scene.  Dominant  news- 
development  .  .  .  campaign  maneuvers  .  .  .  papers  recognize  this  comprehensive  and 
shifts  by  party  leaders  . . .  changes  in  public  unbiased  political  coverage  as  one  of  the 
sentiment.  many  factors  which  make  the  United  Press  the 

The  complete  picture  of  presidential  year  greatest  world  wide  news  service. 


UNITED  PRESS 

FOR  DOMINANT  NEWS  COVERAGE 
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AT  THEIR  FINGERTIPS 


THE  STORY  OF 


VII.  POWER 


/  \  SHEET  of  news  print  paper  may  appear 
to  be  a  light  and  fragile  thing,  but  it  is  the  product  of  giant  machines  driven  by 
thousands  of  units  of  power. 


Nowhere  are  the  results  of  the  application  of  power  to  the  doing  of  a  job  bet¬ 
ter  shown  than  in  the  modern  news  print  mill.  The  wood  is  brought  into  the  plant 
in  a  steady  stream  by  powerful  conveyors.  If  the  bark  is  still  on,  much  power  is 
required  for  its  removal  in  great  tumbling  barrels  or  “drums."  A  100  hp.  motor 
for  each  drum  is  not  uncommon.  Then  55  to  75  hp.  must  be  provided  to  grind  a 
cord  of  wood  into  mechanical  pulp.  It  may  take  a  dozen  horse-power  to  cut  a  cord 
of  wood  into  chips  for  the  digesters  in  which  chemical  pulp  is  made.  As  many  as 
1,000  hp.  may  be  needed  to  run  a  single  high-speed  paper  machine.  There  are 
pumps,  screens,  pulp  thickeners,  stock  refiners,  automatic  metering  systems  and 
mixing  equipment  to  be  driven.  There  are  miles  of  piping,  large  and  small, 
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through  which  water  and  pulp  are  pumped,  all  of  which  must  have  dependable 
power — and  plenty  of  it.  A  completely  electrified  mill  requires  from  400,000 
to  500,000  kilowatt  hours  of  energy  to  make  300  tons  of  news  print  paper  in  24  hours. 

A  300-ton  news  print  mill  may  use  eight  to  ten  million  gallons  of  v/ater  daily 
and  it  must  be  clean,  pure  water.  It  is  axiomatic  in  paper  making  that  it  takes  good 
water  to  make  good  paper.  Water  may  be  pumped  long  distances  or  from  deep 
wells.  It  may  be  put  through  filter  beds  or  chemical  purifiers  before  it  is  fit  to 
use  in  paper  making.  All  this  takes  power. 

Because  of  the  need  for  large  amounts  of  power,  news  print  plants  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  built  at  points  where  water  powers  could  be  developed,  or  within 
reasonable  transmission  distance  for  hydro-electric  power.  Where  a  large  supply 
of  cheap  hydro-electric  energy  is  available  it  is  frequently  used  for  steam  gen¬ 
eration.  It  takes  the  equivalent  of  about  17  hp.  to  produce  1,000  lbs.  of  steam  in 
24  hours. 

Steam  equivalent  to  thousands  of  horse-power  is  used  to  make  chemical  pulp, 
for  drying  paper  and  for  plant  heating  in  on  overage  size  news  print  mill.  Steam 
is  also  generated  by  fuel  in  modern  high-pressure  boilers  with  up-to-date  auto¬ 
matic  coal  or  oil-burning  equipment.  Such  steam  may  be  put  through  turbines 
and  its  motive  power  used  throughout  the  mill  with  the  exhaust  steam  applied  to 
cooking  pulp  and  drying  paper. 

Each  ton  of  news  print  paper  that  feeds  the  great  printing  presses  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  nearly  100  horse-power  to  the  transformation 
of  wood  as  it  comes  from  the  forest. 
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TAX  EXEMPT  ADVERTISING 

Among  the  many  proposals  laid  belore  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  promote  recovery,  we 
learn,  is  one  to  permit  deduction  of  expen¬ 
ditures  for  advertising  from  the  taxable  income 
of  corporations.  No  official  of  executive  or  legis¬ 
lative  departments  so  far  admits  having  heard  of 
the  idea,  and  little  probability  of  early  enactment. 

While  the  apparent  immediate  effect  of  such 
legislation  would  be  to  reduce  the  government’s 
revenue  drastically  at  an  inopportune  moment, 
proponents  of  the  idea  argue  that  the  advertising 
thus  stimulated  would  produce  business  activity 
and  taxable  profits  more  than  sufficient  to  offset 
the  immediate  loss,  cut  unemployment  to  the 
bone,  and  bring  back  the  good  old  days  of  1928. 

Attractive  as  the  proposal  is  to  believers  in 
advertising,  it  has  economic  and  social  implica¬ 
tions  (political,  too)  that  demand  careful  study. 

Would  advertisers  be  willing  to  let  a  govern¬ 
ment  bureau  determine  what  percentage  of  total 
sales  constituted  a  reasonable  appropriation  for 
advertising?  Would  advertisers,  indeed,  let  a 
government  bureau  determine  what  expenditures 
constitute  advertising,  thereby  dictating  the  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  advertising  money  must  flow? 
Both  of  these  bureaucratic  functions  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  invoked  immediately,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  forestall  tax  chiselers,  and  by  competitive 
hrms  smarting  under  methods  they  considered 
unfair.  Is  any  government  bureau  competent  to 
rule  as  between  a  department  store  which  adver¬ 
tises  profitably  with  an  appropriation  of  2  per 
cent  of  total  sales,  and,  say  a  medical  outfit  which 
has  to  devote  30  to  40  per  cent  of  its  sales  to  ad¬ 
vertising  uses?  Can  a  law  be  enforced  equitably 
with  one  concern  permitted  a  tax  deduction  of 
only  two  per  cent  of  total  sales,  another  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  30  per  cent,  and  another  none  at  all — all 
on  the  same  volume  of  business? 

More  remote,  but  equally  important,  is  the 
question  of  whether  the  publishing  industry  is 
equipped  to  handle  a  sudden  burst  of  advertising 
volume,  comparable  to  that  produced  by  analo¬ 
gous  legislation  in  1919-1920.  While  the  equip¬ 
ment  situation  today  is  not  wholly  comparable 
with  that  of  the  war  period,  it  may  be  doubted 
that  many  newspapers  today  are  prepared  to  take 
up  an  overnight  increase  of  25  i)er  cent  in  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  printed.  The  tremendous  bulge  in 
1919  brought  prosperity  to  some  publishers,  but 
it  destroyed  two  or  three  hundred  newspapers 
which  could  not  make  ends  meet  \mder  the  higher 
production  cost  brought  by  the  new  volume. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  likely  that  recovery 
would  be  promoted  by  this  shot  in  the  arm.  Ad¬ 
vertising  can’t  be  tiu-ned  on  and  off  like  a  water 
spigot,  but  reqiiires  months  of  careful  planning 
and  relation  of  expenditures  to  market  returns. 
The  graduad  process  of  recovery  in  effect  since 
1933  may  be  exasperatingly  slow,  but  it  doesn’t 
leave  a  headache. 


Newspapers  will  be  blamed  for  promoting 
the  Irish  Hospitals’  lottery  in  news  space  so 
long  as  they  publish  stories  about  the  draw¬ 
ings,  although  newspapers  have  exposed  the 
lottery  as  a  doubtful  charity,  a  big  graft  by 
alien  gamblers  and  a  violation  of  American 
law. 

CARDS  FOR  GRADUATES 

Editors  wUl  heartily  approve  the  action  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  in  issuing  cards 
to  graduates  of  member  schools,  attesting  that 
the  bearer  is,  indeed,  a  graduate.  There  has 
been  much  misrepresentation,  in  the  past,  and 
schools  of  journalism  have  been  badly  discred¬ 
ited  on  that  account  Students  with  only  a  year’s 
journalism  schooling  to  their  credit  have  been 
known  to  set  claim  to  graduation,  in  order  to 
obtain  jobs,  only  to  be  shown  up  as  incompetent. 
Much  dishonor  has  thus  been  reflected  on  schools. 
Hereafter,  applicants  for  jobs  will  have  to  sup¬ 
port  their  graduate  claims  by  displaying  a  duly 
attested  card.  Ihe  scheme  will  send  many  a  dash¬ 
ing  young  phoney  to  tall  grass. 


NOT  OVERDONE 

IT  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  rank  and  ale 
of  newspapers  deserve  criticism  as  Having 
over-played  the  final  scene  of  the  Lindbergh 
kidnapping  case,  “exploiting  the  morbid  curiosity 
of  the  mob.’’  A  few  newspapers  went  into  hys¬ 
terics,  as  they  invariably  do  in  all  emotional  cases, 
but  the  standard  press  in  our  opinion  handled  the 
execution  of  Hauptmann  with  decent  regard  fur 
the  sensibilities  of  the  general  public.  The  miser¬ 
able  botching  of  the  case  by  New  Jersey  politi¬ 
cians,  and  grim  baboon  publicity  seeking,  was 
enough  to  baffle  newspapermen  on  the  assignment 
and  cause  them  to  fall  into  exaggeration  and  sour 
sensationalism,  but  they  seemed  able  to  maintain 
dignity  and  write  the  shockingly  lurid  story  in 
terms  that  generally  did  not  violate  good  taste. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  discuss 
the  conduct  of  newspapers  in  such  cases  as  the 
Hauptmann  execution  that  the  bulk  of  the  public 
expects,  indeed  demands,  a  morbid  news  ration, 
and  the  temptation  is  strong  in  every  newspaper 
office  to  open  the  flood  gates  of  realistic  descrip¬ 
tion.  If  such  stuff  revolts  certain  tender  individ¬ 
uals,  it  is  relished  by  the  great  mass  of  hardy 
citizens,  and  indeed  one  could  hardly  exaggerate 
the  capacity  of  the  bulk  of  humanity  to  con¬ 
sume  gruesome  details  of  a  public  execution. 
The  restraint  of  the  press  in  such  matters  is 
voluntary,  and  is  gauged  by  the  individual  edi¬ 
tor’s  concept  of  social  responsibility.  In  our 
opinion,  the  average  American  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  is  a  man  of  conscience  and  broad  social 
integrity.  He  thinks  not  only  of  normal  sophis¬ 
ticated  human  beings  who  can  read  of  crime 
without  being  tainted,  but  he  also  thinks  of  the 
abnormal  or  tinformed  minds  his  newspaper  will 
contact.  He  thinks  of  women  and  children.  He 
tries  to  tell  the  story  of  a  great,  historic  tragedy, 
as  it  should  be  told,  without  undue  shock.  In 
our  opinion,  the  Hauptmann  execution  is  a 
conspicuous  example  of  such  journalism,  barring 
a  few  newspapers  that  are  frankly  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  shocking  the  public. 

An  accurate  analysis  of  the  deceit  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  Italian  public  by  their  muzzled 
press  in  relation  to  the  war  in  Ethiopia  would 
be  an  historic  document. 

GOOD  NEIGHBOR  SPIRIT 

E  doubt  if  the  annals  of  newspaperdom 
contain  finer  examples  of  the  good  neigh¬ 
bor  spirit  than  were  exhibited  during  the 
unprecedented  emergency  created  by  the  recent 
floods  in  the  East.  It  is  an  old  tradition  in  the 
Fourth  Estate  that  the  surviving  newspaper  must 
get  the  other  fellow  out,  but  the  situation  at 
Pittsburgh  was  unique. 

(Jn  March  18,  Frank  B.  Morrison,  business 
manager  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  telephoned 
John  L.  Stewart,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer,  morning,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Reporter,  evening,  stating  that  the 
flood  had  submerged  the  pressroom  equipment 
and  asking  for  help.  Mr.  Stewart  replied  that 
his  plant  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Press, 
and  everything  humanly  possible  would  be  done. 

Three  large  adjoining  rooms,  the  conference 
room,  librajry  and  morgue  of  the  Washington 
plant  were  appropriated  for  editorial  rooms  for 
the  Press  staff  of  a  dozen  or  more  men.  An  addi¬ 
tional  telephone  trunk  line  cmd  private  telephones 
were  installed.  The  Reporter’s  tele-printing  ma¬ 
chines  were  also  used  by  the  Press,  and  the 
editorial  department  worked  in  contact  with  the 
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Press  editorial  rooms  temporarily  located  in  « 
Pittsburgh  hotel. 

The  Observer  goes  to  press  at  3  a.  in.  but  to 
give  more  headway  to  the  Press,  the  time  wu 
advanced  to  2  a.  m.  at  which  time  the  composing 
room  force  of  the  Press  began  work.  For  three 
days  that  staff  set  up  eight  pages  of  type  and 
cuts,  but  no  advertising.  On  the  fourth  day  12 
pages  were  printed. 

The  Press  began  work  in  the  pressroom  at  7 
a.  m.,  using  the  twin  Goss  press  of  Mr.  Stewart’s 
plant.  The  Press  trucked  newsprint  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  30  miles  distant.  A  total  of  630,000  papers 
were  published  in  Washington  for  the  Press- 
during  the  same  week  143,000  were  printed  for 
the  Observer  and  the  Reporter  and  5,000  for  the 
Homestead  (Pa.)  Messenger,  a  total  week’s  run 
of  778,000  copies.  'The  Press  was  delivered  to 
Pittsburgh  by  a  dozen  trucks. 

The  composing  room  of  the  Observer  Publishing 
Co.,  was  maimed  by  seven  linotype  operators,  two 
makeups  and  a  foreman  provided  by  the  Press 
and  in  addition  several  employes  of  the  local  plant 
Several  pressmen  from  the  Press,  assisted  by  two 
of  the  local  plant,  operated  the  press  run. 

Thus,  in  a  modem  plant  in  a  city  30  miles 
distant,  a  metropolitan  newspaper  found  relief  in 
a  dire  emergency. 


District  Judge  Wheat  held  that  freedom  of 
the  press  was  not  an  issue  in  the  lobby  in¬ 
quiry  row,  but  the  higher  court  will  be  asked 
to  decide  whether  seizure  of  press  telegrams 
by  a  government  agency  does  not  constitute 
censorship. 

EDITORIAL  INTERESTS 

HE  study  that  Norval  Neil  Luxon  has  made 
of  3,206  editorials  appearing  in  a  dozen 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  is  instruc¬ 
tive,  but  would  be  more  convincing  if  Prof.  Luxon 
had  broadened  the  scope  of  his  inquiry,  at  least 
to  include  newspapers  of  the  far  West,  deep  South 
and  New  England. 

The  study  shows  a  rather  wide  variation  in  the 
choice  of  editorial  subjects  among  the  editors 
composing  the  group.  For  instance,  it  was  found 
that  the  Cleveland  Press  published  191  local  edi¬ 
torials,  66  national  editori^s  and  only  3  on  inter¬ 
national  topics,  while  the  Plain  Dealer  published 
94  local,  131  national  and  16  international  editori¬ 
als.  Both  rivals  had  printed  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  editorials  on  state  subjects. 

In  the  group,  Baltimore  Sun  carried  the  largest 
number  of  editorials  on  international  affairs,  De¬ 
troit  News,  second  and  New  York  Times,  third. 
Detroit  News  also  carried  the  largest  number  of 
editorials  on  national  topics.  No  newspaper  in  the 
group  exceeded  the  Cleveland  Press’  total  in  the 
local  classification,  191. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  much  significance  in  the 
number  of  editorials  any  newspaper  publishes, 
but  we  fancy  many  of  our  readers  on  newspapers 
in  other  cities  will  want  to  make  comparisons  of 
their  own  editorial  pages  with  the  break-down 
that  Prof.  Luxon  prepared  to  indicate  the  subject 
matter  of  editorials  appearing  in  the  newsoapers 
in  his  study.  For  instance:  Whereas  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  published  only  8  editorials  on  the 
1936  presidential  campaign,  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  67.  The  newspaper  carrying  the  largest 
number  of  editorials  on  the  relief  topic  was  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  26. 

Most  interesting  of  all  was  the  break-down  ac¬ 
cording  to  economic,  political  and  social  classifi¬ 
cations.  For  the  whole  group,  it  was  found  that 
17  per  cent  of  editorial  space  went  to  economics. 
35  per  cent  to  politics  and  21  per  cent  to  social 
interests.  This  is  a  presidential  year,  fraught  with 
many  burning  issues,  and  perhaps  any  editor 
would  suspect  that  a  third  of  editorial  space 
would  be  devoted  to  that  cause,  but  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  more  editorials  went  to 
social  matters  than  to  economics,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  fairly  quakes  over  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  business  and  the  passionate  desiie 
of  all  classes  to  have  done  with  depression  and 
hard  times,  emd  to  move  into  the  realms  of  a 
safer,  happier  economic  state. 
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IRVING  MARTINS,  SR.  AND  JR.,  RUN 
STOCKTON  (CAL.)  DAILY  RECORD 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


Robert  J.  CROMIE,  editor  and 
publisher,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  has  returned  from  an  extensive 
tour  of  the  Orient  during  which  he 
made  an  investigation  of  political  and 
economic  conditions  in  China  and 
Japan.  He  is  scheduled  to  address 
several  service  club  meetings  on  the 
coast,  to  describe  his  impressions. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Miller 
have  returned  from  a  motor  trip  in 
Florida  and  other  southern  states. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  publisher,  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- Journal,  wao 
le-elected  president  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Community  Concert  Associa¬ 
tion  March  30. 

Major  Lew  Brown,  publisher.  S'.. 
Petersburg  Evening  Independent,  is 
recovering  from  an  operation  which 
resulted  from  a  slight  stroke  suffered 
at  his  office  nearly  a  month  ago. 

J.  Roscoe  Drummond,  executive 
editor,  Boston  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor;  Henry  W.  Harris,  Boston  Globe; 
Robert  L.  Norton,  Boston  Post;  James 
Ernest  King,  Boston  Transcript  and 
Will  Irwin,  author  and  correspondent, 
were  among  the  speakers  at  the  ninth 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icj'  Association  at  the  Copley- Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston,  April  4. 

Hon.  George  P.  Graham,  publisher, 
Broekville  (Ont.)  Recorder,  and 
former  Minister  of  Railways  in  the 
Dominion  Government,  celebrated  his 
77th  birthday  March  31.  For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  an 
outstanding  figure  in  Canadian  poli¬ 
tics. 

Claude  P.  Roberts,  publisher,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Cal.)  Press  has  been  named 
postmaster  of  that  city. 

Millard  Cope,  publisher,  Sweetwater 
(Tex.)  Reporter  and  Mrs.  Cope  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  vacation  at 
.Mineral  Wells. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  vice-president 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Schurz  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  their 
third,  bom  recently. 

Fred  E.  Kies,  publisher  and  owner, 
Jackson  (Mo.)  Cape  County  Post,  was 
honored  by  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  fellow  publishers  at  a 
banquet  recently  marking  his  50th 
anniversary  as  a  newspaper  editor. 
The  newspaper  issued  a  52-page  spe¬ 
cial  edition  March  13  commemorating 
his  anniversary. 

Dr.  Julian  Miller,  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  delivered  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  of  Burke  County,  N.  C. 
annual  civic  dinner,  on  April  3. 

Arthur  Pickering,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  Afiddfesborough  (England)  North- 
Eastern  Daily  Gazette,  has  resigned 
owing  to  impaired  health  following 
a  long  illness. 

Dietrick  Lamade,  Williamsport  Grit. 
Vance  C.  McCormick,  Harrisburg 
Patriot  and  Evening  News,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Lynett,  Scrariton  Times,  have 
provided  scholarships  of  $150  each  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  for  high 
^ool  seniors  interested  in  journalism, 
it  was  announced  this  week.  Fred 
Puller  Shedd,  editor,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  who  is  a  lecturer 
ou  journalism  at  the  college,  heads  a 
committee  of  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
permen  that  will  award  the  scholar¬ 
ships. 

Harris  Powers,  publisher  and  editor, 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Morning  Banner,  has 
returned  home  and  is  convalescing 
^fter  spending  several  weeks  in  a 
hospital  as  a  result  of  injuries  sut* 
fered  in  an  accident. 

Leon  J.  McCarthy,  editor  and  co- 
publisher,  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Messenger,  has  been  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canandaigua  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  now  serving  his  second 
term. 


IRVING  MARTIN,  SR.,  41  years  ago 
obtained  from  a  bank  a  second¬ 
hand  newspaper  plant  that  had  stood 


Irving  Martin.  Sr^  seated,  publisher, 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Record,  with  his  son, 
Irving  Martin,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the 
Record,  and  his  grandson.  Irving  Martin 
III  (left). 

idle  for  two  years  and  immediately 
started  daily  publication  of  the 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Record. 

Today,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Irving  Martin,  Jr.,  and  Irving  Martin 
III,  he  can  stand  and  survey  with 
pride  a  thoroughly  modern  plant  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  courage  of  facing 
a  debt  that  at  one  time  mounted  to 
$165,000.  More  important,  he  can 
turn  the  pages  of  back  editions  and 
note  how  a  newspaper  has  emerged 
from  obscurity  by  progressing  hand 
in  hand  with  its  city. 

Behind  the  translation  of  long  un¬ 
used  equipment  into  a  living  news¬ 
paper  was  Mr.  Martin’s  experience 
obtained  while  learning  the  printing 
trade  when  a  boy  of  17;  later  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Stockton  Independent 
and  then  as  co-owner  of  a  weekly, 
the  Stockton  Commercial  Record. 
While  with  the  weekly  he  continued 
to  do  reportorial  work  for  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  was  correspondent  for 
various  San  Francisco  newspapers. 

Having  purchased  the  interest  of 
his  partner,  W.  M.  Denig,  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Record,  Mr.  Martin  on  April 
8,  1895,  joined  with  E.  H.  Fonticillia 
in  presenting  the  first  issue  of  the 
Stockton  Daily  Evening  Record.  Mr. 
Fonticillia  shortly  later  decided  to 
turn  to  a  more  prosperous  field  and 
left  Stockton. 


Four  previous  attempts  to  establish 
an  afternoon  daily  in  competition  with 
the  Stockton  Mail  had  failed.  To 
discourage  the  new  enterprise,  which 
began  in  a  plant  which  had  been  de¬ 
serted  for  two  years,  the  Stockton  Mail 
printed  a  cartoon  showing  the  grave¬ 
yard  of  the  Herald,  the  Democrat,  the 
Express  and  the  Republican.  It  so 
happened  that  the  Mail's  fate  was 
absorption  by  the  Record  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  had  first  dreamed 
of  a  newspaper  career  when,  as  a 
farm  boy,  he  was  editor  in  spare  time 
of  a  school  paper,  had  definite  ideas 
in  mind  when  he  founded  the  Record. 
One  was  “to  link  the  Record  so 
closely  and  so  firmly  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  to  knit  it  into  the  very  web  of 
the  community’s  life,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  as  the  community  grew  and 
developed  the  newspaper  would  grow 
and  develop  with  it.” 

Toward  this  end,  “it  became  almost 
an  obsession  to  develop  Stockton’s 
hinterland,”  Mr.  Martin  recalls.  Out 
of  town  service  to  both  farm  and 
mining  region  featured  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Record. 

“Since  the  establishing  of  the  pa¬ 
per  it  has  been  mainly  a  matter  of 
plugging  along,”  he  said.  “Improving 
the  plant,  rendering  service  to  the 
community  and  building  up  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  country  and  thereby  grad¬ 
ually  winning  the  support  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  city  have  marked  the 
work  of  the  years.” 

Outstanding  as  an  example  of  the 
Record’s  many  moves  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  was  the  fight  for 
a  deep  water  port  at  Stockton.  This 
was  a  personal  interest  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s.  As  a  result  of  years  of  activity, 
the  inland  city  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  water  transporta¬ 
tion  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Record  founder  has  enjoyed  a 
series  of  important  politiced  posts. 
He  was  state  water  commissioner  un¬ 
der  appointment  of  former  Governor 
Hiram  Johnson  from  1915  to  1919; 
railroad  commissioner  for  six  years, 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  as  chief  of  finance,  later  serving 
two  years  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Tax  Conunission  and  then  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Revi¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Constitution. 

The  son  of  the  fotmder,  Irving  Mar¬ 
tin,  Jr.,  is  vice-president  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  Publishing  Company.  Irving 
Martin  III  awaits  further  schooling 
before  graduation  into  newspaper  du¬ 
ties. 


“.Xow  step  back;  .  timer ,  and  let  me  sec 
hnxe  if  bmks." 


TH  the  Siindav  color  comic 
GRIN  AND  BEAR  IT 
making  such  a  swift  and 
sweeping  hit — gathering  in  72 
suhscrihers  in  the  first  18  months 
of  its  merry  life — there's  heen 
naturally  a  clamor  for  a  daily 
counterpart. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  news¬ 
papers  have  heen  running  the  six 
Sunday  parts  of  GRIN  AND 
BEAR  IT  in  black  and  white, 
one  a  day. 

But  they — and  those  who  use  the 
feature  in  color — have  asked  for 
a  regular  daily  GRIN  AND  BEAR 
IT  to  add  to  the  Sunday  color 
page. 

OW  it’s  here! — in  2-  and  3- 
column  sizes.  FIRST  RE¬ 
LEASE  IS  MONDAY, 
APRIL  13.  Subscribers  before 
release  already  include  the  .Akron 
Times  Press.  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
Buffalo  Times,  Chicago  Times, 
Cleveland  Press,  Indianapolis 
Times,  Newark  News,  Ottawa 
Journal,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Port 
Arthur  News  Chronicle,  St.  Paul 
News,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Toronto  Star.  Warren  Tribune- 
Chronicle. 

We've  a  booklet  ready  with  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  new  GRIN  AND  BEAR 
IT  daily.  Let  ns  send  it  to  yon. 
Write  ns  today. 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Ken  Murray 

IS  going  over  in  a  big  way! 

He’s  doing  a  daily  short  comment  in  humorous  vein — 
original,  snappy! 

Hear  him  on  the  air,  every  Tuesday  night,  8:30,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  coast-to-coast. 

Fifty  papers  already.  Including: 


Rochester  Times  Union 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Oakland  Tribune 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram 


Charlotte  Observer 
St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Washington  Times 
Wisconsin  News 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNTTT 
Chalmaii 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 


CHARLES  V.  McADAM 
President 
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IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

\  1  r  A.  GREIEN,  advertising  maii- 
*  »  *  ager,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 

Province,  is  now  in  the  east  renewing 
business  contacts.  On  his  return  to 
Vancouver  he  will  assume  his  new 
duties  as  advertising  director,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  Russell,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring. 

Ernest  D.  Anderson,  advertising 
manager,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Sews;  S.  S.  Wallace,  Buffalo  Times; 
and  William  E.  O'Brien,  advertising 
manager,  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
were  local  judges  of  the  national  win¬ 
dow  display  contest  conducted  April 
1-6 

T.  H.  Matson,  director,  Victoria 
<  B.  C. )  Colonist,  has  returned  from  a 
cruise  to  South  American  ports,  with 
a  book  on  his  experiences  whi!>* 
abroad  half  written. 

Charles  J.  McCarty,  of  the  Lowel' 
(Mass.)  Courier-Citizen  advertising 
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staff,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.V 
Herald  News,  succeeding  Joseph  A. 
Downey  who  has  joined  the  Boston 
Record  advertising  staff. 

Frank  J.  Cummiskey,  general  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Law  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  secretary  of 
the  company.  He  will  retain  the  title 
of  general  manager,  and  the  duties 
associated  with  that  position. 

LeRoy  D.  Simmons,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram, 
was  recently  elected  a  director  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Travellers’  Aid 
Society. 

Andrew  J.  Simpson,  for  the  past  18 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  Bag 
City  (Mich.)  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the  daily, 
succeeding  Stanley  J.  Armstrong,  who 
died  recently. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Kenneth  C.  conn,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has 
been  elected  first  vice-president  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table. 

Stephen  Bolles,  managing  editor, 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette,  on 
March  30  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
editorial  rooms  since  he  was  taken  ill 
about  nine  weeks  before.  He  has  re¬ 
sumed,  in  part,  the  writing  of  edi¬ 
torials,  but  will  not  be  back  on  the 
job  permanently  until  sometime  in 
April. 

C.  D.  McNamee,  managing  editor, 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Greater 
Muskegon  Community  Chest,  name<l 
to  the  executive  board  for  Muskegon 
police  and  firemen’s  pensions,  and 
also  will  serve  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  a  community  body  to  study 
ways  of  combatting  child  delinquency. 

Clinton  P.  Rowe  has  resigned  as 
State  House  reporter  at  Boston  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Leominster  (Mass.)  En¬ 
terprise,  succeeding  Nathan  H.  Gist. 
James  H.  Guilfoyle  succeeds  Rowe 
as  State  House  reporter. 

Ben  Baines,  city  editor,  San  Antonio 
Evening  News,  and  Mrs.  Baines,  arc 
parents  of  a  daughter,  their  first  child, 
born  recently. 

John  F.  Wells,  city  editor.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  accompanied 
the  University  of  Arkansas  basket 
ball  team,  southern  champions,  to  New 
York  April  5  for  the  Olympic  finals. 

Wesley  Day,  night  city  editor.  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  resigned,  effec¬ 
tive  April  13,  to  join  the  Moorhead 
(Minn.)  Daily  News  as  telegraph  and 
sports  editor. 

Tillman  Morgati,  former  editor  of 
the  Razorback,  University  of  Arkansas 
student  newspaper,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Batesville 
(Ark.)  Guard. 

Robert  J.  Stopher,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Stopher  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  recently. 

J.  C.  Latimer  is  back  on  the  job  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  after  a  series  of  operations. 
Jimmy  Thompson  handled  Latimer’s 
column  during  his  absence. 

Leeds  Moberly,  telegraph  editor, 
Philadelphia  Record,  who  was  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  near  Gainesville,  Ga. 
when  the  tornado  struck  that  town 
early  Monday,  filed  an  eye-witnes.s 
story  to  his  paper.  More  than  a  col¬ 
umn  was  used  under  Moberly ’s  by¬ 
line. 

Charles  E.  Zimmerman,  courthouse 
reporter,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Eiyeninq 
Telegraph,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  rewrite 
staff.  Joseph  Long.  Steelton  reporter, 
succeeds  him. 


j  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

JPEIRCY  PRIEST,  managing  editor 
*  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  en¬ 
tered  the  newspaper  business  just  ten 
years  ago  this 
May  after  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  several 
years  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  country 
high  school. 

Born  on  a  farm 
outside  the  little 
city  of  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  Mr.  Priest 
got  at  first  hand  ' 
the  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and 
interests  of  rural  j 
J.  PxacY  PmiEST  Ten nesseans  , 
which  have  stood 

him  in  good  stead  as  a  managing  ed-  i 
itor.  I 

To  supplement  this  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  with  book  knowledge,  he  began 
his  education  at  the  Columbia  High 
school,  continuing  with  courses  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  Teachers  College  and 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
in  Nashville.  He  entered  the  teaching 
profession  as  teacher  of  history  and 
English  combined  with  the  job  of  foot¬ 
ball  coach  at  Culleoka  High  School,  in 
his  native  Maury  county,  Tenn. 

On  May  10,  1926,  he  left  the  ranks  of 
the  teachers  to  become  a  sports  writer 
on  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Because 
of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  geog- 
rapy  and  interests  of  Tennessee,  he 
then  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of 
organizing  the  state  news  service  of 
the  Tennessean  and  from  there  prog¬ 
ressed  to  city  editor.  Promotion  to 
the  top  job  of  managing  editor  follow¬ 
ing  shortly  thereafter. 

Carey  Williams,  humorous  para- 
grapher,  Greensboro  (Ga.)  Herald- 
Journal,  was  recently  re-elected  to  the 
Greensboro  city  council  and  the  board 
of  education. 

Paul  F.  Connelly  and  John  P.  Tav¬ 
ares  have  joined  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News. 

Pat  O’Brien,  reporter,  Philadelphia 
Record,  spoke  on  “Ebtperiences — Jour¬ 
nalistic  and  Literary”  at  the  first  an¬ 
nual  press  night  held  recently  at 
Rosemont  College.  O’Brien  is  the 
author  of  books  on  Will  Rogers  and 
the  Lindbergh  case. 

Erwin  Stelzer,  of  Zimich,  Switzer¬ 
land,  connected  with  a  Swiss  news¬ 
paper,  Neues  Winterthurer  Tagblatt. 
recently  visited  the  building  and  plant 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  sister.  Miss  Berteli  Stel¬ 
zer,  of  South  Bend,  who  served  as 
interpreter  and  to  whom  various  pro¬ 
cesses  were  explained,  she  then  inter¬ 
preting  them  to  her  brother. 

James  Maxwell  Murphy,  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentirtel  editorial 
staff  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  has  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  association  at  the 
dedication  of  a  window,  presented  by 
American  lawyers  in  memory  of  St. 
Ives,  at  the  saint’s  shrine  in  Treguier, 
France,  May  19. 

Max  P.  Milians,  staff  artist.  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  is  draw¬ 
ing  a  new  feature,  “The  Week  in 
Retrospect.”  Readers  are  invited  to 
send  in  their  ideas  for  a  Fall  River  | 
item,  and  original  drawings  of  their  | 
offerings  are  sent  them  by  Mr.  Milians.  | 
Charles  E.  Fisher,  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  was  host  to  a  dozen  I 
Philadelphia  members  of  the  Haupt-  i 
mann  Trial  Survivors  at  their  second  i 
annual  party  April  4,  the  night  after 
Hauptmann’s  execution.  The  reporters 
will  meet  every  year  to  talk  over  their 
experiences  at  Flemington. 

Barney  Schwartz,  former  general 
news  editor,  Dover  (O.)  Reporter, 
has  joined  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal  rewrite  staff. 


“...getting  results 
in  subscribers” 

Writ**'  R.  Rerord  of  ihr 

Fort  Worth  tTexasi  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  : 

“We  are  inlelenled  in  I  hi' 
new  Zaiie  tirey  atury  anil 
you  can  cniiaider  the  terri¬ 
tory  sold.” 

“Incidentally,  I  want  to  ‘ell 
you  that  the  Cooper  Rang 
ster  alory.  which  we  are 
running  in  our  morning  pa 
per  and  in  all  out  of  town 
editiona.  is  getting  reaiilta 
in  interest  and  siibseritiers." 

The  first-run  Blue  Ribbon  Fic¬ 
tion  serials  referred  to,  “Knights 
of  the  Range”  by  Zane  Grey  and 
“Special  Squad”  by  Courtney 
Ryley  Cooper,  have  been  strong 
eircululion  builders  in  man> 
other  seetions  of  the  country. 


“...universally 
read  by  rural 
subscribers.” 

Writes  a  reader  of  the  Ohio 
Stale  Jourtial: 

“Many  people  mention  the 
practical  health  articles  by 
Dr.  Cutter  appearing  in  The 
State  Journal  from  day  to 
day.  This  feature  adds  to 
the  popularity  of  The  Jour¬ 
nal.  It  seems  to  he  univer¬ 
sally  read  by  all  your  rural 
subscribers." 

“It  has  been  a  habit  of 
mine  since  you  began  the 
health  articles  to  read  them 
quite  regularly.  I  feel  that 
Dr.  Cutter  is  doing  a  belter 
job  than  I  find  in  similar 
articles  in  other  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers.  I  congratulate 
you  on  Dr.  Cutler  s  work.” 

It  has  long  been  our  contention 
that  Dr.  Irving  S.  Cutter  has  a 
way  of  getting  closer  to  his  read¬ 
ers  than  any  other  medical  writ¬ 
ing  man.  Proofs  and  prices  are 
yours  on  request. 
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happen  to  it  when  its  competitor  takes 
on  the  task  of  producing  color?  The 
competitor  may  not  be  in  the  same 
community,  but  published  in  the  near¬ 
est  large  city.  The  fickle  public  will 
respond  to  special  inducements.  Now 
is  the  time  for  all  daily  newspapers 
to  do  something  about  the  photo¬ 
graphic  and  engraving  situation.  This 
1  we  appreciate  their  sincer-  is  the  picture  age  and  as  time  marches 
Some  have  explained  that  due  to  on  there  will  be  ample  proof  that  the 
conditions  the  services  of  a  addition  of  a  photograph  department 


Trend  of  the  Times  Is  Toward  Greater  Use  of  Pictures  With 
Color  Printing  Looming  As  a  Near  Future  Innovation 
— Cost  Approximates  That  of  New  Car 


By  JACK  PRICE 

The  installation  of  photographic  frank  and 
departments  by  smaller  news-  ity.  C - 

papers  is  no  longer  an  innovation  or  economic  .  _  .  . 

an  experiment.  It  has  become  a  ne-  professional  photographer  have  been  now  will  be  an  insurance  against  loss 
cessity.  If  the  small  daily  is  to  keep  beyond  their  reach.  Of  course  they  of  circvilation  and  prestige, 
pace  with  the  trend  of  modem  jour-  best  know  their  own  affairs,  but  after 
nalism  it  must  publish  more  and  bet-  examining  the  situation  these  parties 
ter  pictures.  The  picturization  of  the  would  have  saved  money  in  the  long 
news  well  handled  will  increase  cir-  rim  if  they  had  hired  a  trained  cam- 
culation  and  hold  the  interest  of  the 
readers. 

The  expense  involved  in  such  in¬ 
stallation  is  but  a  mite  in  comparison 
to  the  benefits  which  will  be  derived. 

The  actual  cost  will  neither  tax  nor 

over-1 _ _ „ 

fact  that  a  photograph  department 
an  asset  rather  than  a  liability. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  been 
informed  that  a  newspaper  L.....  .... 
circulation  it  needs.  This  may 
true,  but  it  is  no  reason  why  the  paper 


Last  week  in  describing  the  NEA- 
Acme  photo  transmitter  the 
writer  inadvertently  used  the  term 
Wirephoto  which  is  copyrighted  by 
the  Associated  Press  and  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  their  photo  transmission  by 
wire  only. 


•im  if  they  had  hired  a  trained  cam¬ 
eraman. 

Elmploying  a  local  commercial  pho¬ 
tographer  to  cover  an  important  news 
assignment  is  taking  chances  with  a 
critical  public.  The  local  commercial 

. . .  .  "'•an  may  be  an  excellent  photogra-  x  x  7E  would  appreciate  hearing  from 

■burden  the  budget.  It  is  a  proved  pher,  but  does  he  know  what  consti-  \\  paper  which  has  installed 

is  tutes  news  and  is  he  mform^  of  Ae  ^  photographic  department  within  Ae 
requirements  of  Ae  engraver?  Hardly!  y  possible,  please  give  m- 

....^ — ,  ...^ — i  If  costs  no  more  Aan  Ae  price  of  ^  formation  as  to  number  of  photogra- 
has  aU  Ae  average  automobile  to  make  an  mstal-  ^ypg  equipment.  The 

be  lation  of  a  photograph  department  y^riter  is  seeking  to  make  a  tabulation 

...  equip^  to  o^rate  wiA  a  staff  of  of  Ae  newly  organized  photo  depart- 

Aould  become  stagnant  and  anti-  toio  photographers.  This  tyi»  of  in-  ^lents  so  Aat  a  record  may  be  com- 
quated.  This  is  a  picture  age  and  Ae  stallation  can  mclude  the  modem  ap-  pjjg^  for  future  uses. 

public  expects  its  newspapers  to  keep  p^atus  necessary  for  immeAate  ac-  - 

ni.f.Aocf'  limps  It  certainlv  can  tion.  It  cannot  of  course  include 

not  be  amiss  for  any  paper  to  cement  air  conAtioning  and  such  oAer  WOODS  GOES  TO  EUROPE 

Ae  good-will  of  Ae  reader  by  makmg  highly  developed  scientific  improve-  Rufus  Woods,  publisher,  Wenatchee 

its  presentation  more  attractive.  ments.  (Wasli.)  World  for  35  years,  sailed 

It  should  be  remembered  Aat  when  However,  this  sum  spent  juAciously  from  New  York  on  Ae  S.S.  Washing- 
installing  a  photo-department,  much  will  provide  a  paper  wiA  adequate  ton  Wednesday  for  a  two-monA  trip 
money  can  be  saved  by  Ae  services  and  workable  facUities.  through  Europe.  A  brief  case  his 

of  a  trained  staff  cameraman.  Oper-  It  is  necessary  before  attempting  Ae  only  baggage,  Mr.  Woods  will  meet 
ating  Ae  department  m  an  amateur  mastery  of  color  photography  to  have  Frederick  Simpich  of  Ae  National 
manner  will  be  meffective  and  costly,  a  fairly  Aorough  knowledge  of  pho-  Geographic  magazine  in  London  and 
Amateurs  as  auxiliary  members  of  Ae  tographic  technique.  We  make  Ais  togeAer  Aey  will  tour  Germany,  Italy 
sl^  will  provide  a  wider  field  of  cov-  statement  because  of  Ae  rapid  strides  and  oAer  countries,  probably  going  to 
erage  but  for  Ae  important  assign-  bemg  made  by  many  newspapers  m  Moscow.  Mr.  Woods  will  write  a  series 
ments,  greater  protection  is  afforded  color  work.  If  Ae  small  paper  which  of  interpretive  articles  for  several 
Ae  paper  by  employmg  a  tramed  pho-  does  not  even  possess  a  photo-depart-  American  newspapers, 
tographer. 

News  photography  has  made  such 
rapid  progress  m  the  last  few  years 
Aat  many  schools  of  journalism  have 
added  camera  courses  to  Ae  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  demand  for  trained  men  has 
increased  and  newspapers  will  even¬ 
tually  cast  Aeir  eyes  over  Ae  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Aese  schools  for  talent  What 
does  appear  strange  is  Ae  slowness 
wiA  which  Ae  smaller  papers  are  re¬ 
sponding  to  Ae  genersd  denaand  for 
more  pictures.  The  percentage  of 
dailies  wiAout  photo  departments  is 
still  beyond  belief.  Last  year  only 
about  300  papers  had  Aeir  own  de¬ 
partments  and,  according  to  reports, 
only  a  fraction  of  Ae  oAer  papers 
have  jomed  Ae  ranks  of  progress. 

Operating  a  photograph  department 
is  not  a  mere  formality  of  hiring  a 
photographer  to  take  pictures.  It  calls 
for  more  Aan  just  assigning  a  cam¬ 
eraman  to  cover  a  story.  The  technical 
operation  is  most  important  The  ri^t 
type  of  paper  must  be  used;  proper 
films,  plates  and  oAer  materials 
should  be  selected.  The  dark  room 
should  be  properly  built  and  Ae 
prmting  process  made  to  fit  Ae  needs 
of  Ae  paper.  A  close  watch  must  be 
kept  to  prevent  waste,  and  improve¬ 
ments  being  developed  by  science 
should  be  stuAed.  If  Ae  engraver  is 
expected  to  produce  a  cut  worA  while 
Ae  picture  must  have  Ae  qualities 
necessary  for  Ae  best  results. 

We  have  received  many  letters 
within  Ae  past  few  monAs  that  tell 
an  mteresting  story.  Many  small  pa¬ 
pers  have  experimented  wiA  cameras 
and  eqmpment  and  have  even  con¬ 
structed  laboratories  recommended 
by  people  wiAout  much  experience  m 
Ais  field.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
Aat  if  Ae  presses  break  down,  no 
publisher  or  owner  will  call  an  ama¬ 
teur  mechanic  to  repair  Ae  damage. 

The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  Ae 
photographic  situation.  Many  of  Ae 
writers  of  Aese  letters  have  been  very 


HEADLINER 


Leica  gets  the  kind  of  pic¬ 
tures  that  make  the  front 
page.  "Click-spin-click" — 
you're  shooting  shot  after 
shot,  getting  action  while 
it's  happening— in  sharply 
focussed  speed  shots  that 
stop  the  fastest  motion  and 
enlarge  to  any  practical  size,  clearly  and  wiA  p>eriect  detail. 

Rare  sport  and  news  pictures — ore  a  regular  port  of  your  pho¬ 
tographic  bag  of  tricks  with  Leica,  the  original  candid  camera. 


LEICA  P*«OTO  BV 


Send  For  Literature— FREE  ■  Get  the  bee  Leica  liteiatuie — including 
the  latest  issue  ot  Leica  Photogtophy,  that  oidinarily  costs  10^  a  copy.  And  be 
suxe  to  see  the  LEICA  MANUAL — SOO  pages  of  brass  tacks  inionnation  on  min¬ 
iature  photography.  $4.00  at  your  photographic  dealer  ot  bookstore. 


e\co 


THE  ORIGINAL  MINIATURE  CANDID  CAMERA 


Model  G  with 
f:X  Summar  Speed  Lent 


U.  S.  PAT.  NO.  1.060.044  •  PRICES  START  AT  fOB. 

E.  LEITZ,  INC.  •  DEPT.  139  •  60  EAST  10th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branch  Offices  in  CHICAGO  •  WASHINGTON  *  LOS  ANGELES  ’  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ASSIGIS  MEIST  ! 

Mac,  shoot  the  new  Rmu 
under  the 


Herbert  C.  McKay.  F.R.P.S. 

the  famous  pholOKraphir  writer, 
srientisi,  lecturer  and  picture- 
maker,  started  out  March  6th 
with  his  . 


Chromium-blond  Plaubel 
MAKINA,  which  is  the  re¬ 
porter's  camera,  small  of  sise 
and  larite  of  picture.  It  has  a 
powerful,  nec^le-sharp  Antico- 
mar  F/2.9  lens  coupled  to  the 
rangefinder  for  automatic  focoa- 
ing,  and  with  his . 


new  Universal  PHOTOSCOP, 

the  photo-electric  exposure 
meter,  which  measured  the  diffi¬ 
cult  lighting  instantly  and 
directly  as  stop  F/8  at  1/25  Sec. 
for  Speed  No.  23  Superpan, 
he  got  . 


the  new  Bos  under  Ae  “Ei» 
vated”  in  Ae  fascinating  check¬ 
erboard  of  bright  sun  light  and 
deep  shadows. 

AND  SO  CAN  YOU!!! 
Buy  Ae 

MAKINA  and  PHOTOSCOP, 
and  everything  photo¬ 
graphic 

at 

WnxOUGHBYS 

World* §  Largott  Bxcluriom  Camtrm 
Supply  Hou40 

110  West  32  St.,  New  Yorif 

Send  for  Booklet  E.P.C. 
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JVEWi^S  of  and  tor  the  Members  of  the 

SociEn  OF  Editors-A.P.  and  A.N.P.A. 

HVilt  in 

Three  O  atstanding  Issues 


Pre-Cunv«mtlun  Number 
April  Ittth 

This  issue  will  be  a  perfect  gem 
with  contents  of  range,  snappiness, 
and  timeliness  that  will  make  every 
word  of  it  eagerly  read  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every  one  of 
the  attending  visitors  into  whose 
hands  a  copy  will  be  placed  soon 
after  arrival  in  New  York  City.  It 
will  be  rich  in  pictures. 


Sp«M*iul  A'unv(>n|,i«»n  "Extra*’ 
April  23rd 

This  will  be  a  mid-week  edition 
with  news  and  pictures  of  A.N.P.A. 
proceedings  up  to  the  moment  of  go¬ 
ing  to  press.  It  will  also  duly 
chronicle  meetings  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  American 
Society  of  Editors. 


I'onvtmtion  Numbt^r 
April  25th 

Here  will  be  preserved  the  faithful 
historical  record  of  the  Convention 
events  and  the  critical  interpretation 
of  the  significance  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  and  their  decisions.  Many  im¬ 
portant  subjects  are  on  the  agenda 
and  newspaper  publishing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  keen  to  read  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER’S  Convention  story. 


•  Every  advertising  dollar  spent  in  these  three  outstanding  issues  and  telling 
about  your  market,  your  service,  or  your  product  will  give  an  extra  good  dollar’s 
worth  of  coverage  to  just  the  men  you  want  to  reach  at  a  time  when  they  are 
peculiarly  receptive  to  any  message  that  means  more  profitable  publishing  or 
more  effective  advertising.  Make  your  reservation  immediately  —  regular  rates 
apply. 

CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS  —  ASTOR  GALLERY 

adjoining  the  Grand  Ballroom.  Here’s  where  we  want  to  meet  you  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Here,  we  will  keep  open  house  all  during  the  Meetings  with  every  facility  for 
making  you  feel  at  home.  We  will  have  available  competent  secretarial  ability, 
telephone  and  telegraph  service,  advertiser  and  agency  information,  as  well  as 
complete  Convention  Roster  with  New  York  Hotel  addresses  and  the  program 
guide. 

•  You  are  invited  to  view  and  examine  the  interesting  display  at  EDITOR  & 

PUBLISHER  headquarters.  We  will  show  the  prize  winning  pictures  of  the 
First  National  Newspicture  Exhibition,  the  prize  winning  Promotion  Material 
from  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Fifth  Annual  Newspaper  Promotion  Contest, 
together  with  the  silver  loving  cup,  bronze  plaque,  certificates  of  honorable  men¬ 
tion  and  distinguished  merit  which  were  awarded  in  this  contest,  also  the  1935 
awards  of  the  Frances  Wayland  Ayer  Contest  for  the  best  nine  examples  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  newspaper  typography  and  printing. 

•  Make  our  headquarters  YOUR  headquarters.  Use  the  ample  facilities  that  will 
be  provided  for  your  convenience.  Come  in  and  get  your  rose — come  often  and 
stay  long. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Convention  Headquarters — Astor  Gallery  Adjoining  the  Grand  Ballroom 


1 700  Times  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  BRyani  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055 

This  \umber  Will  Connect  You  With  Our  General  Offices  as  Well  as  Our  Convention 
Headquarters  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
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SCRAPPED  EXTRAS  GOT 
OUT  BY  MISTAKE 


Detroit  Timei’  Pre-Printed  Tuesday 
Night  Story  Erroneously  Telling 
of  Hauptmann  Death  Ap¬ 
pears  as  April  Fool  Joke 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Monroi:,  Mich.,  April  7 — JS  Gray, 
publisher  of  the  Monroe  Evening 
News  and  president  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association,  has  20  copies 
of  the  Detroit  Times  of  March  31, 
1936,  that  cost  him  $1  each. 

It  happened  like  this.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Tuesday,  March  31,  the  Times 
made  up  an  extra  on  the  death  of 
Hauptmann,  scheduled  for  8  o’clock 
that  night.  An  eight-column  line 
across  the  top  proclaimed  that 
“Bruno  Dies.”  Dropping  down  al¬ 
most  to  the  bottom  of  the  left  side  of 
the  page  was  a  two-column  picture  of 
Hauptmann.  Spreading  across  the 
remaining  six  columns  and  going 
well  below  the  fold  was  a  composite 
picture  of  Hauptmann  being  strapped 
into  thi  electric  chair  by  two  guards 
while  Executioner  Robert  Elliott 
stood  watching  at  one  side  and  Prison 
Keeper  Mark  O.  Kimberling  stood  at 
the  other  side.  In  the  upper  left  cor¬ 
ner  below  the  line  and  inset  into  the 
picture  was  the  slug  “Extra.”  Below 
the  cut  was  an  eye-witness  story  of 
the  execution,  which  ran  word  for 
word  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
real  Times  extra  the  following  Fri¬ 
day  ni^t. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  execution 
did  not  take  place  Tuesday  night.  The 
copies  of  the  extra  were  bunded  and 
sent  to  the  South  Side  plant  of  the 
Consolidated  Paper  Co.  here  on 
Wednesday  morning. 

Several  employes  of  the  beater 
room  at  the  South  Side  plant  took 
some  of  the  papers  to  show  their 
friends  as  an  April  Fool’s  Day  joke. 
Hiat  night  several  boys  were  selling 
the  Times  “extras”  on  the  streets 
here,  and  again  Thursday  morning. 
No  one  knows  how  the  boys  obtained 
them. 

Officials  of  the  paper  company 
know  nothing  about  it  and  point  out 
that  they  are  not  responsible  inas¬ 
much  as  nothing  was  said  to  them 
about  any  special  handling  of  the 
extras.  They  explained  that  when 
Western  Union,  for  example,  sends 
confidential  file  material  to  them  a 
Western  Union  man  accompanies  the 
shipment  to  make  certain  it  goes  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  beaters  from  the 
trucks. 

Monday  Mr.  Gray  sent  to  his  com¬ 
posing  room  an  advertisement  offer¬ 
ing  $1  each  for  the  first  20  copies  of 
die  Times  “extra.”  Before  ffie  ad 
had  been  set  up  his  own  en^iloyes 
had  produced  10  copies  for  him,  and 
collected. 

Today  Mr.  Gray  informed  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  Portly  after  his  ad 
appeared  yesterday  he  had  the  20 
papers,  and  could  have  bought  at 
least  five  times  that  number.  Al¬ 
though  Times  officials  refuse  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  matter  and  no  official 
figure  is  available,  it  is  estimated  that 
between  1,500  and  2,000  copies  of  the 
“extra”  were  sold. 

“I  wanted  those  copies  as  good 
samples  of  metropolitan  newspaper 
enterprise,”  Mr.  Gray  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PEGLER  ON  VACATION 

Westbrook  Pegler,  Scripps-Howard 
and  United  Features  columnist  who 
has  been  abroad  writing  on  Fascism, 
Hitlerism,  the  Olympics,  the  Irish 
Sweepstakes  and  other  European 
phenomena,  will  return  to  the  United 
States  after  a  short  vacation. 


SMASHING  PLAY  GIVEN 
EXECUTION  STORY 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


under  the  question  mark.  The  Sat¬ 
urday  front  page  was  a  symbolic 
drawing  of  the  figure  Justice  holding 
her  scales,  evenly  balanced,  with  the 
Lindbergh  child  with  his  dog  shown 
in  one  of  the  scale’s  trays,  and  an 
agonized  portrayal  of  Hauptmann  in 
the  electric  chair  in  the  other. 

The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times 
had  a  unique  hook-up  with  a  local 
theatre  Friday  night.  Eight  minutes 
after  the  death  flash  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  the  operator  threw  on  the 
screen  a  previously-prepared  news¬ 
reel  showing  the  excitement  in  the 
Post- Times  office  on  receiving  the 
news.  In  the  newsreel  a  facsimile  of 
the  planned  extra  was  shown,  and 
it  was  available  to  patrons  as  they 
left  the  theatre. 

Newspapermen  this  week  were 
quick  to  praise  the  sketch  of  the  death 
chamber  scene  drawn  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  by  S.  J.  Woolf.  In 
printing  the  picture  the  News  re¬ 
sorted  to  one  of  journalism’s  oldest 
illustrative  devices  which  has  faded 
into  non-use  with  the  rise  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art.  Mr.  Woolf  said  this  week 
he  blocked  out  the  figures  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  chamber,  caught  a  9:01  train 
to  New  York,  worked  on  the  drawing 
on  the  train,  took  a  cab  to  the  News 
office  from  Pennsylvania  station  in 
New  York,  arriving  at  the  News  office 
about  10: 20.  He  said  he  had  not 
finished  his  main  drawing  when  it  was 
inserted  in  an  early  edition. 

By  law  six  of  the  official  witnesses 
can  be  newspapermen.  Col.  Kimber¬ 
ling  is  empowered  to  invite  as  many 
to  attend  an  execution  as  he  sees  fit. 
There  were  about  27  reporters  in  the 
group  which  watched  Hauptmann  die. 
Each  was  so  intent  on  the  main  story 
that  a  list  of  newspapermen  attend¬ 
ing  was  not  taken  down  except  by 
representatives  of  the  keeper.  He 
did  not  reveal  the  names  of  those  at¬ 
tending  because  he  had  to  exercise 
his  own  discretion  in  seeing  that  all 
mterests  were  adequately  repre¬ 
sented.  Col.  Kimberling  expressed 
the  desire  to  keep  the  list  secret  so 
that  no  misunderstanding  as  to  rep¬ 
resentation  could  cause  hard  feelings. 

Only  24  names  could  be  verified, 
and  a  few  of  these  are  still  in  ques¬ 
tion.  From  those  who  witnessed  the 
execution  this  was  the  best  available 
list: 

Allen  Keller,  World  -  Telegram; 
Russell  Porter,  New  York  Times; 
Richard  L.  Tobin,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Sanford  Stanton,  New  York 
American;  Robert  Conway,  New  York 
Daily  News;  Stanley  Walker,  North 
American  News  Alliance;  Damon 
Runyon,  Universal  Service;  J.  L.  Kil- 
gallen,  INS;  Samuel  Blackman,  AP: 
Harry  Ferguson,  UP;  Willard  Edwards, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Joseph  Gribbins,  Newark  Star 
Eagle;  James  Dale,  Newark  Evening 
News;  F.  J.  Woolf,  Chicago  Tribune- 
N.  Y.  News  Syndicate;  Leroy  Greene, 
Philadelphia  Ledger;  John  McCul¬ 
lough,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  David 
Wittels,  Philadelphia  Record;  Harry 
Proctor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

David  A.  Davidson,  New  York 
Evening  Post;  Courtney  R.  Cooper, 
New  York  Journal;  C.  L.  Humes, 
Camden  Courier-Post;  Charles  A. 
Leigh,  Trenton  Times  and  State  Ga¬ 
zette;  Dixon  Stewart,  Transradio; 
R.  J.  Rochon,  NEA;  Leonard  Norman, 
Standard  News. 

Newspaper  editorials  and  columnists’ 
comments  inevitably  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  final  chapter  of  America’s 
most  sensational  crime  story. 

Walter  Lippmann,  New  York  Her¬ 


ald  Tribune,  critically  analyzed  the 
“yellow”  press’  part  in  the  case,  and 
the  “incredible  performance”  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hoffman.  He  saw  “a  revulsion 
of  feeling  among  the  people  which 
needs  only  leadership  from  the  bar, 
the  bench  and  the  press,  to  turn  upon 
the  next  criminal  circus  of  this  sort 
and  make  things  hot  for  the  clowns, 
the  daredevils  and  the  barkers.” 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  praising 
the  reporting  on  the  case  in  several 
newspapers,  and  commenting  on  its 
own  sketch  said:  “What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  word  pictures,  artists’ 
pictures  and  camera  pictures?  Why 
are  word  pictures  of  executions  al¬ 
lowed,  artists’  pictures  frowned  on, 
and  camera  pictures  forbidden?  .  .  . 
The  ban  on  cameras  must  date  back 
to  the  days  when  the  camera  was 
regarded  as  something  a  bit  magical. 
The  ban  is  a  superstitious  one.  Most 
people  nowadays  don’t  share  that  su¬ 
perstition.  'The  most  popular  picture 
the  News  ever  obtained  was  the 
photograph  of  Ruth  Snyder  in  the 
electric  chair.  .  .  .  We  have  no  apolo¬ 
gies  to  make  for  printing  plenty  about 
the  Lindbergh  case  and  are  only  sorry 
we  couldn’t  get  that  death  chamber 
photograph.” 

Dorothy  Thompson  in  the  Herald 
Tribune,  declining  a  suppositional  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  electrocution,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Prison  Keeper  Kimberling, 
concluded:  “I  am  sure  that  when  the 
great  event  covered  by  your  invita¬ 
tion  occurs,  a  great  many  people  will 
have  a  very  good  time,  and  that  news¬ 
papers  will  immediately  increase  their 
circulations  for  one  day.  So  in  de¬ 
clining  your  invitation  I  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  speak  for  the  American  people. 
But  as  I  live  I  believe  that  I  speak  for 
more  millions  of  them  than  can  be 
imagined.” 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  6 — First  news  of 
Hauptmann’s  death  was  broadcast  in 
Chicago  over  WGN,  Chicago  Tribune 
station,  at  8:23  p.  m.,  when  it  was 
announced  Hauptmann  had  been  elec¬ 
trocuted  at  8:21  p.  m.  Explanation  of 
this  premature  flash  was  that  WGN 
followed  the  “usual  custom  of  broad¬ 
casting  important  news  bulletins  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Tribune  news  room.” 

It  is  understood  the  Tribune  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  flash  of  Bnmo’s  “death” 
over  the  New  York  News-Tribune 
leased  wire  shortly  after  8: 21  p.  m.  and 
went  to  press  with  the  premature 
news.  It  was  stated  at  the  Tribune, 
however,  that  no  extra  papers  were 
released  for  general  sale  imtil  con¬ 
firmation  of  Hauptmann’s  death  was 
received.  The  first  'Tribune  extra  did 
not  give  the  time  of  Hauptmann’s 
death.  In  later  editions,  the  Tribune 
carried  the  exact  time  of  8:47^,  as 
reported  by  Willard  Edwards  in  his 
eye-witness  account  of  the  electro¬ 
cution. 
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TISING  REVIEW 
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L.  A.  EXAMINER  WINS  CUP 


Tope  Hearet  Papers  in  Photograpky 
— Cameraman  Wins  Price 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  annual 
competition  among  members  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  two  award-s  for 
photographic  excellence  have  tieen 
received  by  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 
One  is  the  Hearst  cup,  emblematic 
of  the  best  illustrated  newspaper  in 
the  Hearst  service  for  1935,  and  the 
other  the  second  cash  award  for  in¬ 
dividual  pictures,  which  went  to  Bob 
Landry  of  the  staff. 

Last  year  the  cup  went  to  Chicago 
American.  Advising  R.  T.  Van  Ettisch, 
managing  editor,  of  the  awards,  J. 
R.  Hastings  of  the  committee  which 
made  the  recommendations,  wrote: 
“You  and  your  staff  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  not  only  for  having  won 
the  cup  but  for  having  won  it  against 
competitors,  the  entries  of  each  one 
of  which  would  have  carried  off  the 
palm  in  a  similar  competition  with 
newspapers  outside  the  service.” 

Land^’s  photo  which  won  the  sec¬ 
ond  prize  for  $50  was  titled  “Slumped 
in  Death,”  showing  the  late  Thelma 
Todd,  motion  picture  star,  in  her  car 
after  her  mysterious  death.  Landry 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Examiner 
staff  for  the  last  two  years. 


RIGHT  TO  COMMENT  UPHELD 

Upholding  the  right  of  a  newspaper 
to  comment  fairly  and  without  malice 
on  a  candidate’s  official  record,  a  jury 
on  April  3  exonerated  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Daily  News  of  having  libeled 
James  M.  Clancy,  former  city  coimcil- 
man  during  the  1934  election  cam¬ 
paign.  Clancy  sued  for  $54,000.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  three-week  trial  the  paper 
refrained  from  commenting  on  the 
case  to  avoid  criticism  that  it  might 
be  trying  to  influence  the  outlook. 


AT  THE  WALDORF 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

^  APRIL  20 

'  A.N.P.A. 

APRIL  21-24 

Sava  time  and  make  valu- 
abla  contacts  by  living  at 
The  Waldorf  during  the  con- 
!  vention.  Inspect  the  interest¬ 
ing  exhibits  at  your  conveni¬ 
ence.  Meet  other  members  of 
the  newspaper  craft.  Enjoy 
the  cordial  atmosphere  and 
comfortable  surroundings  of 
The  Waldorf-Astoria  .  .  .  just 
two  blocks  from  Fifth  Avenue. 
I  eight  minutes  from  Times 
Square  and  the  theatres. 
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Park  Ave.  •  49th  to  50th  Sts. 
ijl _  New  York 
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Placing  the  Capstone! 


No  matter  how  high  a  "Mon¬ 
umental  Business"  you  build 
up  nationally — 


it  never  towers  to  full  height 
until  you  set  the  capstone — 
the  First  Market. 


The  world's  greatest  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  "know  and  do  not 
guess,"  receive  their  highest 
volume  of  profits  from  the 
Empire  State — First  Market  of 
the  Union. 


As  is  fitting,  1936  business  of 
the  First  Market  has  topped 
all  records  since  the  boom 
days  of  1929,  in  this  super¬ 
sales  field  of  over  13,000,000 
consumers  who  spend  $4,000,- 
000,000  annually  in  retail 
sales.  You  can  insure  highest 
returns  in  the  16  Trade  Cen¬ 
ters  cited — by  linage  in  these 
22  dominant  papers: 


Rale. 

Rates 

Circu- 

2,500  10,000 

Circu- 

2,500  10.000 

latiou 

Lines 

Lines 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

*  Albany  Evening  News . 

<E) 

41.242 

.13 

.13 

^Jamestown  Morning  Post  . 

. (M) 

13,066 

.04 

.04 

*  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press .  • .  . 

(M) 

26,146 

.12 

.12 

*  Kingston  Daily  Freeman.. 

. (E) 

9,180 

.05 

.05 

*  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.  •  •  . 

.<S> 

41.961 

.17 

.17 

*Newbo^h-lieacon  News  •  • 

. (E) 

14,882 

.09 

.09 

*  Amsterdam  Recorder  Democrat. 

(E) 

9,047 

.05 

.05 

^Niagara  Falls  Gasette . 

. <E) 

23,203 

.08 

.08 

tAabnrn  Citiaon*Advertiser  . 

(E) 

8,022 

.065 

.055 

*  Rochester  Times*Union  •  .  . 

. (E) 

73,018 

.40 

.40 

*  Binghamton  Press  . 

(E) 

38,103 

.12 

.12 

*  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  INdcd) 

78,120 

^Buffalo  Coarler*Expre»s  . 

(M) 

132,673 

.25 

.25 

*  Syracuse  Post>Standard  •  .  • 

. (M) 

58  102 

.20 

.20 

*Baffalo  Courier-Express 

.<S) 

148,356 

.30 

.30 

*  Syracuse  Post«Standard  .  •  . 

. (S) 

64,150 

.20 

.20 

*  Buffalo  Evening  News  . 

.<E) 

191,084 

.35 

.35 

•The  Troy  Record— 

*Coming  Evening  Leader  ...... 

.(E) 

8,984 

.05 

.05 

The  Times  Record . 

.  .(M&E) 

31,045 

.10 

.10 

1  *  Elmira  Star-Gaaette  Advertiser  (E&M) 

30,496 

.11 

.11 

t  Publishers*  Affidavit,  Oct. 

1,  1935 

1  Herald  &  Leader«Repablican  (E&Ml 

13,447 

.07 

.07 

1  *lthaca  Journal  News  . 

(E) 

8,105 

.05 

.05 

*  A.  B.  C  Publishers’  Statement,  Oet. 

1,  1935 

The  EMPIRE  STATE — ‘‘The  Nation’s  Richest  Tenth” 
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of  a  committee  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  cooperating.  This  work  ww 
started  by  the  late  Prof.  Willard  G. 
Bleyer  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

According  to  advises  received  in 
Madison,  it  is  expected  that  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  appointed  repre¬ 
senting  publishers  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cooperating  with  the  school 
of  journalism,  at  the  coming  meetin|^ 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association 
at  Poland  Springs,  Me.,  June  21-28, 
and  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  May  18-20.  TTie 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  has 
already  acted  in  this  matter  with  tbe 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism,  with  H.  Z. 
Mitchell,  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer,  se 
committeeman. 


Most  of  the  reading  matter  is  in  closely  School*  Adopt  New  System  for  Iden^ 
set  caps,  which  doesn’t  make  it  too  tifying  Those  Who  Have  Corn- 
easy  to  read.  The  book  measures  6x7  pleted  a  Full  Course  of 

inches,  has  28  pages,  including  self-  Study 


California’s  Lewis 

Frank  lewis,  who  does  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  for  the  Stockton 
(Cal.)  Record,  has  been  on  his  paper 

_  for  14  years.  He 

has  had  his  pres- 
ent  job  for  two 
years.  He  has 
^  never  known 

V®  any  employer 

JHU  other  than  the 

Record.  Prior  to 
doing  promotion 
work  he  was 
branch  man- 
ager,  a  reporter, 
and  a  member 
of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  and  re- 


(Sfiecial  to  Editor  &  I’i’blishcr) 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  8 — Graduates 
of  member  schools  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  will  hereafter 
be  given  special  certification  cards 
attesting  they  are  graduates  and 
to  be  used  in  making  application  for 
positions  on  newspapers.  Prof.  Grant 
M.  Hyde,  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism  and  president  of 
the  association,  has  announced.  The 
plan  is  being  adopted  to  avoid  mis¬ 
representation  by  college  men  who 
have  had  only  one  or  two  courses  in  Columbia,  Mo..  April  4— Prelim- 
journalism  in  either  high  school  or  inary  plans  for  the  annual  JoumalisB 
college.  The  cards  will  bear  the  name  Week  program  to  be  held  May  4  to  > 
and  signature  of  the  graduate,  the  at  the  University  of  Missouri  have 
school  from  which  he  was  graduated,  been  drawn  up  by  Dean  Frank  L 
and  the  signature  of  the  dean  or  di-  Martin.  An  imposing  number  of  na- 
rector  of  the  institution,  together  with  tionally  known  newspapermen  wi# 
notice  that  inquiries  will  be  answered  appear  on  the  speaking  program.  The 
promptly  by  mail  or  telegraph.  On  seventh  district  convention  of  the  Ad- 
the  reverse  side  of  the  card  there  will  vertising  Federation  of  America  wiB 
be  {Hinted  the  official  list  of  the  31  head  the  list  of  conferences  to  be  held, 
members  of  the  Association.  The  Missouri  Writers’  Guild  and  the 

This  plan  is  in  line  with  the  an-  Missouri  Press  Association  will  meet 
nounced  aim  of  the  association  to  co-  A  Eianquet  will  be  sponsored  by  tbe 
operate  with  newspapers  and  follows  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  advertisiiy 
the  recent  appointment  by  Prof.  Hyde  clubs. 


A  PRESENTATION  OF 


Frank  Lewis  _ 

search  depart¬ 
ments. 

He  is  38  years  old,  was  born  in  South 
Dakota,  is  married,  has  no  children. 

There  are  three  people  in  his  de¬ 
partment,  including  himself.  A  job 
that  he  is  pretty  proud  of  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  advancement  program 
for  carrier-salesmen.  It  consists  of 
an  instruction  book,  elementary  sales 
course,  advanced  sales  course,  sales 
meetings  of  carrier-salesmen  in  all  of 
the  districts  and  branches. 

Frank  has  taken  the  I.  C.  S.  course 
and  the  A.  H.  (Alexander  Hamiltcni) 
business  and  selling  courses.  He  eats 
a  great  deal  of  filet  mignon  and  when 
he  drinks  he  prefers  straight  whiskey. 
He  likes  Arnold  Bennett  for  fiction, 
Stuart  Chase  for  serious  reading. 
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cover.  It  will  probably  do  the  Reg¬ 
ister  some  good.  It  could  easily  have 
been  made  to  do  it  more  good. 


Real  People 

Not  models,  not  just  random  people, 
but  actual  readers  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  .  .  .  that’s  what 
makes  this  ad  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
unusual.  Seven  of  them  are  shown 

OCCASIONALLY  you  do  see  a  and  according  to  the  copy  they  “say 
lively  piece  of  copy  from  the  they  are  glad  to  let  us  use  their  pic- 
New  York  Times.  Take,  for  instance,  tures  if  diey  will  help  us  convey  a 
the  recent  full  page  newspaper  ad  true  idea  of  Herald  Tribune  reader- 
“Where  Are  They  Taking  Us?’’  With  ship."  While  they  aren’t  named,  they 
an  arresting  head,  with  a  layout  that  are  identified  as  “head  of  specialty 
is  full  of  motion,  with  copy  t^t  is  ap-  shop  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  department 
■  ■  store,  sales  representative,  bank  em- 

ployee,  housewife,  another  housewife, 
stock  broker  and  owner  of  a  smart 
hairdressing  establishment.” 


HE  Big  Show  has  opened,  and  the  thousands  are 
swarming  into  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
to  see  the  wonders  of  its  1936  program. 


Crowds  gather  in  front  of  the  African  pigmy  ele¬ 
phants,  the  newly-arrived  feature  of  the  Ringling  Bros, 
and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Combined  Circus.  These  weird 
proboscidean  midgets,  with  their  keepers — black  boys 
from  the  Belgian  Congo — are  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Newspaper  men  get  a  kick  out  of  the  fellows  riding 
them,  for  the  tiny  tuskers  are  mischievous,  and  try  to 
slap  their  native  jockeys  with  their  miniature  trunks. 
The  boys  use  the  pigmies'  ears  as  stirrups,  thus  forcing 
outward  these  astoundingly  large  "umbrella"  auditory 
flappers.  It's  an  impreMive  spread. 


Ship  news  reporters  and  cameramen  sympathized 
with  the  Ringling  press  agents  over  the  loss  of  the  two 
pigmies  that  died  on  the  Atlantic,  but  the  three  sur¬ 
vivors  make  a  brave  showing,  and  they  rank  as  one  of 
the  finest  features  ever  imported  by  The  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth. 


Shs  Nett  ^ork  SinuR 

"eN  «*#  hi  W 

parently  aimed  at  both  the  reading 
public  and  the  advertiser  (and  maybe 
a  little  weak  because  it  tries  to  cover 
too  much  ground)  it’s  as  good  an  ad 
on  the  whole  as  we  have  seen  from 
the  great  Times  in  a  long,  long  time. 
We  bend  a  knee  to  Ivan  Veit. 


lltralb  tribune 


Roland  Butler,  general  press  representative,  Dexter 
Fellows,  Frank  Braden  and  Edward  Johnson  are  busy 
greeting  newspaper  friends  at  the  Garden.  It  all 
makes  everybody  feel  younger — and  happier. 


To  get  all  this  you  have  to  read 
some  pretty  small  type  and  probably 
a  good  many  people  who  saw  the  ad 
didn’t  read  enough  of  it  to  get  the 
point  The  central  piece  of  copy 
describes  the  Herald  Tribune  readers 
in  general  terms.  The  most  interesting 
and  valuable  copy  is  the  footnote  and 
the  panel  of  small  type  on  the  left. 
If  you  read  the  whole  thing,  if  you 
do,  you’ll  admit  it’s  a  good  ad. 

Allen  French. 


A  Plea  for  Simplicity 

Lord,  what  a  job  a  good  layout 
man  or  visualizer  could  have 
done  with  the  money  that  the  New 
Haven  Register  spent  for  its  booklet 
(“A  Presentation  of  Register  City’’). 

'Ihe  book  must  have  cost  quite  a  nice 
sum.  It  is  printed  on  good  stock  and 
in  all  kinds  of  colors  (that’s  one  of 
its  troubles)  — red,  yellow,  blue, 
brown,  green,  pink,  among  others. 

The  pages  blind  you  with  their  colors 
and  they  annoy  you  with  their  irregu-  lican  has  appointed  Howland  &  How' 
lar  layouts  and  lack  of  continuity,  land,  New  York,  its  representative. 
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german  advertising  ™ 
men  entertained  s 

—  s 

Nui  Preit  Control,  Banning  Mis*  K/ 
representation  of  Products  or  L 
Circulations,  Described  ^ 

by  Visitor  ^ 

Advertising  Club  of  New  'i?ork  en-  ^ 
teftained  a  group  of  about  30  German 
advertising  men  at  luncheon  in  the  g 
clubhous  ?  April  7.  President  H.  B.  ^ 
LeQuatte  of  Churchill-Hall,  Inc., 
presided,  recalling  a  visit  of  a  Ger- 
nian  delegation  to  New  York  in  1928 
en  route  to  the  International  Adver- 
tipng  Association  meeting  in  Detroit,  j, 
and  mentioning  also  the  gathering  of  j 
advertising  men  in  Berlin  in  1929.  Mr. 
LeQuatte  directed  attention  to  a  por-  ^ 
celain  urn  adorning  the  head  table,  ^ 
which  was  presented  by  Dr.  Hans  ^ 
Luther,  head  of  German  Reklame  As-  ^ 
sociation,  to  the  late  Walter  A.  , 
Strong,  head  of  the  American  delega-  ^ 
tion,  at  the  meeting  in  Berlin.  ^ 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  New  York  ^ 
Sun,  past  president  of  the  Advertising  ]j 
Federation  of  America  and  of  the 
New  York  Club,  recalled  his  arrival  ^ 
a  month  in  advance,  at  the  Berlin  con¬ 
vention,  accompanied  by  Earle  Pear¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  the  federation. 

He  spoke  of  the  many  courtesies  ex¬ 
tendi  to  the  Americans. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  past  president 
of  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  and 
of  the  New  York  Advertising  Club, 
was  chairman  of  the  day. 

Herr  Kupferberg,  president,  Kupf- 
erberg  Sparkling  Wine  Company, 
Mainz-on-Rhine,  chairman  of  the 
German  delegation,  expressed  the 
great  joy  of  his  associates  and  him¬ 
self  at  the  “wonderful  receptions”  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  American  people. 

Dr.  Hans  Borchers,  German  consul- 
general  in  New  York,  spoke  of  the 
confusion  in  language  as  a  bar  to  per¬ 
fect  understanding  and  cited  the  word 
■propaganda”  as  meaning  something 
ethi(^  and  straightforward  in  Ger¬ 
many  but  unethical  and  underhanded 
in  the  United  States. 

Other  speakers  included  H.  H. 
Charles,  advertising  agent,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club;  C.  King  Woodbridge 
of  Arbuckle  Bros.,  past  president  of 
the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  J.  W.  Brown  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

The  delegation  of  German  advertis¬ 
ing  men  includes;  Christian  Kupfer¬ 
berg  from  Adalbert,  who  heads  the 
delegation;  Karl  Hartung,  Duessel- 
dorf;  Hans  Porst,  Nuernberg;  Hans 
Schultheiss,  Frankfurt  am  Main;  Mrs. 
Maria  Schultheiss;  Ewald  Schaeffer, 
Zwickau;  Carl  Wurm,  Frankfurt  a/M; 
Victor  Scheide,  Koeln;  Fritz  Fischer, 
Bad  Homburg;  Mrs.  Dorothea  Baen- 
isch,  Koeln;  Georg  Duelfer,  Hamburg: 
Hans  Merkel,  Stuttgart;  Mrs.  Anne- 


marie  Merkel;  Hans  Duerrmeier, 
Munich;  Gerhard  Haug,  Munich;  H. 
Soerensen,  Hamburg;  Georg  Brenner, 
Stuttgart;  Carl  Pfannes,  Frankfurt; 
Mrs.  Brenner,  Munich;  H.  G.  Stamm, 
Leipzig;  Wilhelm  Lange,  Frankfurt; 
Wolfgang  Vahldieck,  Halle;  Karl 
Kirschner,  Dortmund;  Elrich  Wohl- 
fahrth,  Werbe-leiter;  August  Mar¬ 
burg;  Kurt  Bolster,  Kaufmann;  Theo¬ 
dor  Etbauer,  Paul;  Wolfgang  Tenge; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eisfeller;  Dr.  Donald 
Stuart;  Heinrich  W.  Funke;  Jacob 
Burkhardt,  Werbe-leiter;  Peter  Beut- 
ler,  Klaus;  Alfons  Schons,  Werbe- 
leiter;  and  Theo  Bergler. 

Control  of  the  German  press  by  the 
Nazi  government  through  strict  regu¬ 
lation  of  advertising  was  described  by 
Mr.  Kupferburg. 

Mr.  Kupferburg  explained  a  special 
advertising  board  of  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment  supervises  all  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  if  a  German  adver¬ 
tiser  misrepresents  his  product  in  his 
ads,  he  is  warned  by  the  government. 
A  second  offense  results  in  his  being 
denied  permission  to  advertise,  he 
said.  German  advertisers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  comparisons  with  com¬ 
peting  products,  nor  are  they  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  superlatives. 

A  German  newspaper  that  misrep¬ 


resents  its  circulation,  or  grants  re¬ 
bates  to  advertisers  is  also  warned  for 
the  first  offense,  he  added.  Additional 
offenses  in  this  respect  cause  the  pmper 
to  lose  its  right  to  accept  advertising. 
Government  investigators  have  the 
authority  to  go  though  private  records 
of  newspapers  to  verify  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  or  determine  whether  rebates  are 
granted. 

PAUL  PATTERSON  HONORED 

Associates  Tender  Surprise  Party  on 
His  25th  Year  with  Dailies 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  I’itblisher) 

Baltimore,  April  9 — Paul  Patter¬ 
son,  president  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co., 
was  given  a  surprise  entertainment  in 
the  form  of  a  buffet  supper  at  the 
Southern  Hotel  here  April  8  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
company  and  executives  of  the  Sun- 
papers.  The  supper  was  celebration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Patterson’s  association  with  the  com¬ 
pany. 

It  was  three  days  ahead  of  time. 
Mr.  Pattterson  became  an  executive 
in  the  news  department  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  on  April  11,  1911.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  celebration  until  he 


was  led  into  the  group  of  his  friends 
by  H.  L.  Mencken,  an  associate  ot 
Mr.  Patterson  throughout  the  twenty- 
five  years. 

He  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

He  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
ning  Sun,  presented  a  handsome  al¬ 
bum  containing  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  by  those  attending. 

Among  the  members  of  the  board 
and  executives  present  were;  Harry 
C.  Black,  John  E.  Semmes,  George  C. 
Cutler,  Edwin  F.  Morgan,  J.  Edwin 
Murphy,  managing  editor.  Evening 
Sun,  John  Whitefield  Owens,  editor 
of  the  Sun,  William  F.  Schmick,  vice- 
president  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  Frank 
R.  Kent,  political  analyst,  J.  Fred 
Essary,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Sun,  William  E.  Moore,  managing 
editor  of  the  Sun,  Miles  H.  Wolff,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr,  Patterson,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Maxon,  physician  to  the  A.  S. 
Abell  Co.,  Edmund  Duffy,  cartoonist, 
Mark  S.  Watson,  editor  the  Sunday 
Sim,  E.  P.  Kavanaugh,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Sunpapers 
and  E.  Paul  Flaherty,  treasurer  the 
A.  S.  Abell  Co. 

Mr.  Patterson  has  invited  the  same 
group  to  a  dinner  at  the  Mary¬ 
land  Club,  Baltimore,  on  the  date, 
April  11. 


NEWSPAPER 

APPRAISALS 

•  A  group  of  speclalistg  is 
SRsUable  to  publlsbers  and  those 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  fair 
and  equitable  value  of  any 
newspaper  property. 

•  Eminently  identified  in  the 
newspaper  field,  these  special¬ 
ists  are  available  upon  a  per 
diem  fee  basis. 

•  Certified  evaluations  will  he 
made  of  plant  equipment  and 
other  tangible  and  intangible 
assets,  and  goodwill. 

Confidential  Inquiries  Invited 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
CORPORATION 

1/.  Parker  Likely,  Pres. 

1707  Times  Bldg. 

New  York  N.  Y. 


Hartford  Department  Stores 
Report  Big  Gains! 

Business  During  Weekend  April  4  Exceeds  All  Expectations 


No  one  will  ask  for  a  better  barometer  of  business  than  that  reflected  in 
department  store  sales.  The  five  department  stores  of  Hartford  report 
very  substantial  gains  in  their  business  last  week  as  against  the  same 
week  a  year  ago.  One  store  gave  us  a  figure  of  51%  increase  and  another 
45%  increase  over  last  year. 

The  bank  clearings  last  week  were  up  28%.  Residential  building  permits 
are  up  very  substantially. 

A  survey  of  new  car  sales  in  1935  shows  what  an  important  market 
Hartford  is.  Sales  were  30%  better  in  metropolitan  Hartford  than  in 
1934.  One  of  every  8^  Hartford  families  bought  a  new  car  in  1935. 
In  1935  Hartford  County  led  in  new  car  sales  for  the  state  taking  29% 
of  all  the  new  cars  sold.  New  car  sales  in  metropolitan  Hartford  alone 
accounted  for  56%  of  the  county  sales  and  11%  of  all  the  new  cars  sold 
in  Connecticut  in  1935. 

Hartford  ranks  second  in  all  cities  in  New  England  and  fourth  in  the 
United  States  in  all  cities  of  less  than  500,000  in  per  capita  spendable 
money  income. 


Hartford  is  consistently  a  fine  market. 


JJUf; 


Hartford,  Conn. 


- Gannett  Newspapers - 

The  Rochester  Times-Unlon,  The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times,  The  Elmira  Star*Gaaette,  The 
Elmira  Advertiser,  The  Elmira  Telegram,  The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  The  Utica  Dally  Press,  The  Ithaca  Journal,  Tho  New- 
buriih  News,  The  Beacon  News,  The  Albanv  Knickerbocker  Press,  The  Albany  Evening  News.  The  Ogdensburg  Journal,  TJo 
Plainheld,  N.  J.,  CouHer-Naws,  The  Olean  Tlmes-Herald,  Tho  Malone  Telegram,  Tho  Danville,  III.,  Commereial-News,  Tho 
Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian. 


J.  P.  McKinney  &  son.  National  Representative 

Chicago 


San  Francisco 
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AD  MEN  FIGHT  FLOOD 
TO  MEET  DEADLINE 


Pittaburgher*  Rescu«  Half -Made  Cuts 
Via  Skiff  and  Fira  Eacape — 
Drive  Through  Water 
to  Deliver  Them 

(Special  to  Editob  &  PuBLisHsa) 

PrrrsBURCH,  April  6. — With  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  destructive  flood  a  thing  of 
the  past,  feats  of  advertising  agency 
men  are  coming  to  light.  With  en¬ 
gravers’  and  printers’  shops  at  a 
standstill,  with  mail  and  express  trans¬ 
portation  halted,  the  advertising  men 
in  many  cases  succeeded  in  keeping 
scheduled  work  moving.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  they  had  to  wade  into  stalled 
printshops,  lift  half-finished  jobs  from 
the  presses,  and  carry  them  elsewhere 
to  be  finished. 

Clyde  A.  Fellows,  production  man¬ 
ager,  and  Day  H.  Bacon,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove,  Pittsburgh  agency,  were  two 
who  had  thrills  in  making  a  closing 
date  in  New  York. 

They  had  an  advertisement  for  For¬ 
tune  magazine,  with  a  deadline  the 
second  day  after  the  flood  hit  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  plates  were  being  made 
in  cin  engraving  house  in  Elighth 
Street,  here,  when  police,  going 
through  the  areas  threatened  by  the 
waters,  forced  the  engravers  to  leave 
the  building.  Next  morning,  six  or 
eight  feet  of  water  lay  aroimd  the 
building  and  the  plates,  half-made, 
were  on  the  eighth  floor. 

After  searching  for  hours.  Fellows 
found  a  skiff  that  he  could  rent — for 
half  an  hour  only.  Taking  Arnold 
Davies,  of  the  engraving  house,  he 
rowed  to  the  engravers.  The  building 
entrance  was  under  water  and  they 
had  to  tie  to  the  fire  escape  and  carry 
the  plates  down  the  escape.  Then 
they  rowed  for  almost  three  hours  to 
get  back  the  few  blocks  they  had  cov¬ 
ered  in  10  minutes  going  down. 

There  were  no  trains  leaving  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  no  room  on  any  planes. 
Bacon  started  out  in  his  automobile  to 
deliver  the  plates.  Road  reports  said 
the  main  highways  east  were  flooded 
and  the  only  road  definitely  known 
to  be  open  was  one  to  Cleveland. 
Bacon  started  to  Cleveland.  Parts  of 
the  road  were  flooded,  the  water  was 
rising  behind  him,  twice  he  had  to 
be  towed  and  several  times  he  had 
to  go  long  distances  out  of  his  way, 
but  Anally  he  reached  Cleveland.  All 
planes  were  gone  and  even  room  on 
trains  was  difAcult  to  get,  but  Bacon 
did  succeed  in  getting  aboard  an  east- 
bound  train.  It  was  not  until  the  next 
afternoon  that  he  arrived  in  New 
York  with  his  set  of  half-flnished 
plates.  ’There  he  rushed  them  into 
another  engraving  plant  which  Anished 
them  in  time  to  catch  the  magazine. 


GOODYEAR  ASKS  REVIEW 

Petition  for  review  of  the  “cease 
and  desist’’  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  directed  at  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  on 
March  5,  was  Aled  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Cincinnati,  April  7.  The  commission 
ordered  the  Goodyear  company  to 
stop  selling  tires  to  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  at  alleged  discriminatory  prices. 
The  Goodyear  suit  contends  that  the 
two  types  of  business  (Special  Brand 
and  Wholesale)  are  not  comparable 
and  that  whatever  the  effect  of  the 
Goodyear-Sears  relationship  may 
have  been,  it  did  not  manifest  itself 
in  interstate  commerce. 


PLACING  NEW  ACCOUNT 

Scott-Telander,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  has 
been  named  to  handle  the  account  of 
Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee  manufacturer  of  leather,  sheepskin 
and  woolen  outer  garments. 


STUDY  UTILITY  COPY 

Preliminary  judging  of  public  util¬ 
ity  advertising  submitted  in  the  an¬ 
nual  “better  copy’’  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Public  Utilities  Advertising 
Association,  was  completed  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week.  The  committee, 
headed  by  Kenneth  Magers,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
was  confronted  with  11,000  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  best  copy  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  Anal  group  of  judges, 
headed  by  Leo  McGivena,  New  York 
News,  prior  to  the  P.U.A.A.  meeting 
at  Boston  in  June  during  the  annual 
Advertising  Federation  of  America 
convention.  Winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  that  time. 


WISCONSIN  SEEKS  TOURISTS 

A  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
to  invite  tourists  and  vacationists  to 
"Relax  in  Wisconsin,  Where  Friends 
and  Nature  Meet,”  will  get  under 
way  Sunday,  April  19,  when  27  news¬ 
papers  in  24  Midwestern  and  South¬ 
ern  cities  will  carry  advertising  copy 
being  prepared  by  the  recently  or¬ 
ganized  recreational  publicity  division 
of  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  com¬ 
mission.  Under  the  direction  of 
J.  H.  H.  Alexander,  the  department 
will  have  a  $50,000  fund  annually  for 
this  work.  Advertising  copy  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  three  outdoor 
magazines.  Outdoor  advertising,  en¬ 
velope  stickers,  etc.,  will  be  used. 


LIQUOR  AD  BAN  ENFORCED 

Every  distiller,  brewer  and  wine 
maker  in  Ontario  has  been  reminded 
the  government  will  not  tolerate  any 
type  of  liquor  advertising,  Premier 
Hepburn  told  the  Ontario  Legislature 
recently.  E.  G.  Odette,  liquor  control 
commissioner,  has  written  insisting 
upon  strict  observance  of  the  law  and 
pointing  out  that  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  programs  and 
novelties  would  not  be  tolerated.  ’This 
announcement  was  in  reply  to  a 
charge  that  a  brewery  had  been  ad¬ 
vertising  by  means  of  stickers  on  the 
outside  of  cartons. 


BIG  OLDSMOBILE  DRIVE 

Newspapers  have  been  selected  as 
the  principal  medium  for  an  extensive 
Oldsmobile  advertising  campaign,  now 
under  way,  according  to  V.  C.  Havens, 
Oldsmobile  advertising  manager.  “More 
than  3,300  newspapers,  including 
metropolitan  dailies,  smaller  dailies, 
and  weeklies  are  being  used,  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger 
sum  than  ever  before  has  been  spent 
by  Oldsmobile  in  any  single  year  in 
newspapers  has  been  authorized,”  said 
Mr.  Havens. 


TINTEX  CAMPAIGN  BEGINS 

Charles  M.  Storm  Company,  New 
York  agency,  has  placed  a  spring  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  on  Tintex  tints 
and  dyes,  distributed  by  Park  &  Til- 
ford,  which  began  April  6.  This  cam¬ 
paign,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Tintex  Company,  appears 
in  90  cities  in  approximately  125 
newspapers. 


SPECIAL  ALUMINUM  DRIVE 

A  general  list  of  newspapers  in 
larger  markets  is  to  be  used  by  Alu¬ 
minum  Goods  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  beginning 
early  in  May,  on  a  special  campaign 
featuring  “Mirro”  aluminum  wear. 
The  account  is  being  placed  by  Cra- 
mer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwaukee. 


U.  D.  A.  TO  BALTIMORE 

The  executive  and  advertising  ofH- 
ces  of  United  Distillers  of  America, 
Inc.,  have  been  moved  from  Chicago 
to  Baltimore,  effective  April  6.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  still  handled  by  Hays  MacFar- 
land  &  Company,  Chicago. 


BIG  CANNED  PEACH  DRIVE 


Grocery  Cbaina  Will  Seek  to  Sell 
6,000,000  Ceae  1935  Surplua 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publisreb) 

San  Francisco,  April  8— ConAdence 
that  a  6,000,000  case  surplus  of  canned 
peaches  will  be  eliminated  by  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  major  chain  grocery 
stores  of  the  country  was  expressed 
at  the  office  of  the  California  Canning 
Peach  Growers,  San  Francisco.  Fif¬ 
teen  thousand  stores  in  46  states  will 
join  in  the  drive,  H.  C.  Merritt,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  peach  stabilization 
committee,  was  advised  in  a  message 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  headquarters 
of  the  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores 
of  America. 

The  campaign  will  be  in  a  series  of 
four  drives  of  one  week  each  starting 
Monday,  with  a  special  event  for  each 
phase  of  the  merchandising  move. 
Newspaper  advertising,  which  will 
play  an  important  role  in  the  sales 
push,  will  be  released  by  individual 
chains. 

The  four  weeks  of  campaigning  are 
April  13-18;  April  27-May  2;  May 
11-16  and  May  25  to  30.  Kroger  Gro¬ 
cery  and  Baking  Company,  with  4,300 
stores  in  19  midwestem  states,  will 
place  advertising  in  920  newspapers 
during  the  drive,  peach  growers  were 
adviscKi.  Similar  campaigns  are  ex¬ 
pected  by  other  large  chains.  ’Ihe 
surplus  peaches  are  a  carryover  of 
1935  stock. 


EXCELSIOR  SPRINGS  IN  DRIVE 

Beaumont  &  Hohman,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  agency  for  Ex. 
celsior  Springs,  Mo.,  and  is  handling 
the  account  jointly  from  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  offices.  An  advertis^ 
campaign  recently  started,  uses  newi. 
papers  in  25  cities  in  six  states,  sup. 
ported  by  radio  advertising  in  six 
markets. and  limited  outdoor  and  di. 
rect  mail  advertising.  A  Spring  Festj. 
val  beginning  May  30  will  culminate 
the  Arst  campaign.  A  three-month 
fall  campaign  will  run  from  Aug.  23 
to  Oct.  11. 


E-ZEE  FREEZ  CAMPAIGN 

An  advertising  campaign  for  E-Z*e 
Freez  will  begin  in  an  extended  listd 
newspapers  after  May  1,  placed 
through  Donahue  &  Coe,  New  Yort 
The  product,  used  for  making  iee 
cream  in  automatic  refrigerators,  was 
introduced  three  years  ago  in  New 
York,  and  developed  quickly  into  na¬ 
tional  distribution.  Last  year  over 
15,000,000  packages  were  sold.  Tha 
year  the  product  is  offered  in  cans  at 
well  as  cartons. 


MILK  DIFFERENTIAL  STAYS 

A  bill  continuing  the  New  York 
state  milk  control  law  for  another 
year  has  been  signed  by  Governor 
Lehman.  The  bill  includes  the  pro- 
vision,  protested  by  advertisers,  that 
well-advertised  brands  of  milk  raua 
be  sold  at  a  price  one  cent  higher  per 
quart  than  less  well  known  brands. 
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CORPORATE  NAME  CHANGED 

The  corporate  name  of  Morris, 
Windmuller  &  Enzinger,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  has  been  changed  to 
Morris-Schenker-Roth,  Inc.,  with 
Philip  Morris  continuing  as  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board.  Sydney 
M.  Roth,  vice-president  and  creative 
executive,  and  Ben  W.  Schenker, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  copy,  have 
been  with  the  agency  for  some  time. 
They  are  now  stockholders  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  agency.  They  formerly 
had  their  own  organization,  Schenker- 
Roth,  Inc.,  merchandising  counselors. 


WEST  TO  BE  SPEAKER 

Paul  West,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers,  will 
address  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago  at  a  luncheon  meeting  Monday, 
April  27,  at  the  Medinah  Club.  He 
will  discuss  the  rate  differential  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  national  advertiser’s 
standpoint.  Following  his  talk  there 
will  be  a  round-table  discussion.  Lo¬ 
cal  A.NA.  members  and  advertising 
agency  executives  will  be  invited  as 
guests  of  the  association,  according  to 
Walter  Doney,  president. 


WOULD  EXTEND  MILK  DRIVE 

Bills  have  been  introduced  into 
Senate  and  House  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  continue  for  another 
year  the  state-sponsored  milk  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  the  last  two  years. 
Both  bills  continue  the  present  plan 
of  Anancing  the  advertising  by  a  tax 
of  one  cent  on  each  100  pounds  of 
fluid  milk  sold,  half  paid  by  pro¬ 
ducers  and  half  by  dealers. 


BEER  ACCOUNT  PLACED 

Liebmann  Breweries,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  has  appointed  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
(To.,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  Rheingold  beer  and 
Scotch  'Thistle  Brand  ale.  A  news¬ 
paper  campaign  will  be  started  in 
metropolitan  New  York  newspapers 
later  this  month. 


ANFENGER  JOINS  FOUR-A 

Anfenger  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 


OFFERS  DISPOSABLE  DIAPERS 

Chux  Disposable  Diapers,  a  product 
of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Bnuu- 
wick,  N.  J.,  will  be  advertised  in  wom¬ 
en’s  magazines,  commencing  with 
June  issues.  Advertising  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  trade  outlets  will 
start  in  April.  Advertising  of  Chux 
is  prepared  by  the  Ferry-Hanly  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 


FRIGIDAIRE  APPOINTMENTS 

E.  G.  Biechler,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Frigidaire  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  announced  the  following  ap¬ 
pointments:  Roy  E.  Smithson  to  be 
manager,  commercial  products  sales 
division.  Lowell  McCutcheon  to  be 
manager,  wholesale  division.  ’Virgil 
Hetzel  to  be  manager,  installation  and 
service  division. 
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HAS  HEATER  ACCOUNT 

The  C.  T.  Electric  Company,  Jack- 
son,  Mich.,  has  appointed  the  C.  E. 
Rickerd  Advertising  Agency,  Detroit 
to  handle  advertising  of  Multiglo 
Room  Heaters.  Merchandising  and 
advertising  plans  have  not  yet  been 
completed. 


TEST  NEW  ANTISEPTIC 

F.  E.  Barr  &  Company,  Chicago,  art 
conducting  a  test  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  in  a  limited  group  of  mid¬ 
west  cities  for  Boracetine,  a  new  alka¬ 
line  mouthwash.  The  account  is 
placed  by  Mitchell-Faust,  Chicago. 


USING  110  NEWSPAPERS 

Using  1,000-line  insertions  in  1M| 
newspapers  in  Afty-eight  cities  the 
General  Cigar  Co.,  New  York,  has 
begun  an  eleven-week  campaign  foe 
Vintage  White  Owl  cigars.  J.  Waits 
Thompson  is  agency. 


HOYT  AGENCY  NAMED 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inti 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  o.f  “Stronghe^ 
Dog  and  Cat  Food,”  made  by  Doyle 
Packing  Company.  New  York  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used  at  the  start 
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TO  TAKE  LARGER  SPACE 

Van  Auken-Ragland,  Inc.,  Chicaff 
agency,  is  moving  to  larger  quartan 
May  1  at  20  N.  Wacker  Drive. 
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WHAT  IS  MATTER  WITH  NATIONAL 
COPY?  PAUL  E.  MURPHY  TELLS 

Over-Cleverness  and  “Gags”  Turning  Readers  Away,  He 
Reports — But  Some  Firms  Find  Value  in  Localized 
Copy,  Understatement,  and  Buyers’  Viewpoint 


By  ROBERT 

Last  week  we  quoted  on  another 
page  of  this  paper  the  criticism 
of  ^ank  E.  Fehlman,  experienced  i 
agency  executive  and  advertising 
nan,  now  managing  director  of  Ma- 
Market  Newspapers,  to  the  effect 
that  too  many  national  advertisers 
haven’t  understood  how  to  use  news¬ 
paper  space,  and  how  to  get  over  a 
(iirect  selling  message  to  consumers. 

Hus  week  we  hear  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  and  even  stronger  criticism  of 
the  national  advertiser  from  Paul  E. 
Murphy,  advertising  manager  of 
Frederick  Looser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Murphy,  criticizing  national  ad¬ 
vertising  roundly,  told  the  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club  of  New  York  that  a 
survey  of  women  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  indicated  “that  women  may 
be  swinging  away  from  the  sort  of 
thing  you’ve  been  dishing  up  in  the 
magazines  —  in  favor  of  the  more 
practical,  factual  information  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  giving  them  in  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

“The  women  tell  us,”  he  reported, 
“that  what  the  magazines  say  still 
registers  with  them  but  has  less  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  buying  than  store 
style  shows,  store  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements,  store  model  rooms,  and  in¬ 
terior  decorating  departments.” 

Manufactiurers,  he  said,  bluntly,  go 
through  involved  and  expensive  pre¬ 
liminaries  to  selling — devising  a  prod- 
'  uct,  getting  it  on  the  dealers’  shelves, 
and  then  “romping  into  the  magazines 
to  have  a  merry  lark  creating  that 
state  of  suspended  buying  animation 
known  as  ‘consxuner  acceptance.’  ” 
“Then,”  he  added,  “when  the  time 
comes  for  selling,  consumer  selling, 
the  only  selling  that  really  coimts — 
you  turn  tail  and  hand  the  respon¬ 
sibility  over  to  the  dealer.” 


Burlesque 

From  various  quarters  this  week 
come  indications  that  more  and 
more  general  advertisers  are  turning 
attention  to  this  question  of  getting 
more  consumer  selling  power  into 
their  advertising — using  the  proved 
methods  of  localized  copy,  advertis¬ 
ing  of  news  interest  to  the  buyer,  and 
understatement  rather  than  high- 
pressure.  Some  instances  are  cited 
below. 

But  let’s  not  leave  Mr.  Murphy 
without  quoting  at  least  a  few  of  his 
caustic  comments: 

“Listerine's  writina  the  word  ‘halitosis’  into 
W  languaae  was  an  excellent  advertising  idea. 
But  the  following  avalanche  of  pseudo-scien¬ 
tific  terms  and  fake  api^als  to  fear  have  done 
oore  to  harm  advertising  than  any  other 
M|le  factor  that  I  know.”  (Examples  quoted: 
Crepey  throat,  dated  skin,  flour  face,  night- 
tune  nerves,  paring  knife  finger,  piggie  hair 
luwles,  etc.) 

"Exery  time  one  of  those  gay  Caballeros  of 
t^  air — the  modern  radio  announcer — inflates 
j  hu  bellows  and  out-mouths  Joe  E.  Brown  in 
Bring  vent  to  an  inane  commercial,  all  adver¬ 
ting  sinks  one  peg  lower  in  the  estimation 
01  the  public.  And  phoney  attempts  to  dis- 
Wise  propaganda  as  ‘homey  dialogue’  help  the 
Btuation  not  at  all. 

In  short  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a 
P«nt  where  advertising,  above  all  else,  is 
•opposed  to  be  ‘clever’ — where  certain  adver- 
ttien  are  setting  such  a  premium  on 
pr  of  ‘Rags’  that  they  seem  to  have 

®  pressure  within  their  brains,  which 
j  j*  driving  them  to  lengths  of  screwiness  that 
■  "o.t  nelp  but  devastate  public  faith  in  ad- 
’*S«ing  as  a  whole.  .... 

,,  raotics  of  this  kind  tend  more  and  more 
1?^ 7*0000  all  advertising  to  the  level  of  a 
uviesque  script  and  its  practitioners  to  the 
.ic*  Minsky  comedians. 

retail  advertising  is  outstripping 
^“onal  copy  in  effectiveness  because  it  is 
to  talk  less,  hrag  less — and  to  itlj 
selling.  ‘Old  stuff?’  say 
.  ”0*  so  you  can  notice  in  today’s 


OR  an  interesting  example  of 
“low  -  pressure”  advertising,  we 
give  you  a  piece  of  copy  which  ap¬ 
peared  recently  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  under  the  heading,  “After 
All,  Why  Doesn’t  Someone  Suggest 
That  Veterans  Keep  Their  Bonus 
Money?  A  statement  by  James  W. 
McAlister.” 

Mr.  McAlister  isn’t  selling  insur¬ 
ance  or  running  a  bank.  He’s  north¬ 
ern  California  distributor  for  Chrys- 
ler-Plymouth  automobiles.  “Natur¬ 
ally,”  his  statement  said,  “we  do  not 
want  to  discourage  any  prospective 
purchasers.  We  are  in  business  to 
sell  automobiles.  But  we  emphatically 
do  not  want  to  lure  buyers — partic¬ 
ularly  veterans  to  whom  the  whole 
nation  recognizes  its  obligation — into 
spending  money  that  should  be  de¬ 
posited  with  a  savings  bank  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  for  future  emergencies. 

“However,  to  those  veterans  who 
feel  convinced  in  their  own  minds 
that  their  bonus  money  will  permit 
them  to  own  a  new  or  used  car.  .  ,  .” 

The  selling  talk  follows. 

The  copy  was  produced  by  Yeomans 
&  Foote,  San  Francisco  agency,  whose 
L.  H.  Yeomans  reports  that  it  brought 
not  only  expression  of  good  will  but 
indications  of  substantial  bonus  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  coming  weeks. 

’The  whole  idea  is  reminiscent  of 
Seagram’s  “Drink  Moderately’’  adver¬ 
tisements,  which  attracted  such  wide 
attention  in  newspaper  space.  Strange, 
isn’t  it,  that  so  sensible  a  statement 
should  be  considered  imusual  enough 
to  need  special  comment.  But  un¬ 
derstatement  still  has  its  values,  in  a 
hammer-and-tongs  world. 

*  *  • 

Localized 

A  CURRENT  example  of  localized 
national  advertising  is  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company, 
which,  as  told  in  our  March  28  issue, 
is  using  newspapers’  cooperation  in 
appending  to  its  copy  the  names  of 
local  owners  of  Hudson  and  Terra- 
plane  cars.  Other  automobile  adver¬ 
tisers  have  used  a  similar  plan — not¬ 
ably  Plymouth  if  we  recall  correctly, 
with  the  J.  Stirling  Getchell  agency — 
but  it  still  is  a  rarity. 

’The  Hudson  agency,  Brooke,  Smith 
&  French,  Inc.,  stated  this  week  that 
the  localizing  work  was  going  ahead 
rapidly  with  the  newspapers’  help, 
and  that  early  returns  indicated  good 
results.  Hudson’s  newspaper  list  is 


larger  than  for  any  time  in  six  years, 
it  was  stated,  with  localized  national 
advertising  appearing  at  more  than 
2,(X)0  points — evidently  including  some 
weeklies. 

*  *  • 

Nudes 

Last  week  it  was  Baptist  women 
of  small  South  Carolina  towns. 
This  week  it  is  the  Toledo  Council  of 
Catholic  Women  which  reports  pas¬ 
sage  of  resolutions  condemning  “con¬ 
tinuous  advertising  of  semi-nude  and 
scantily  dressed  women  in  our  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,”  and  protest¬ 
ing  “against  any  indecent  and  sug¬ 
gestive  advertising  of  women’s  needs 
and  women’s  personal  apparel.” 

“Be  it  further  resolved,”  the  coun¬ 
cil  went  on,  “that  we  build  up  and 
encourage  a  united,  determined  and 
organized  effort  to  discourage  and 
make  unprofitable  any  such  sugges¬ 
tive  and  indecent  advertising.” 

It’s  the  custom  of  some  advertising 
men  to  laugh  off  such  criticism  with 
the  comment  that  the  critics  of  ad¬ 
vertising  will  keep  on  buying  any¬ 
way.  The  movie  world  likewise,  we 
recall,  thought  that  criticism  couldn’t 
be  made  effective, 

*  *  * 

Untimelinett 

Back  in  January  the  American 
Brake  Shoe  &  Foimdry  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  published  in  news¬ 
paper  space  a  “Tribute  to  a  perfect 
record  of  the  railroads,”  based  on  the 
fact  that  “Not  one  passenger  lost  his 
life  through  a  passenger  train  acci¬ 
dent  on  any  railroad  in  the  United 
States  during  1935.”  Only  a  few  days 
later  three  were  killed  in  a  Reading 
Railroad  wreck  near  Svmbury,  Pa. 

This  week’s  Saturday  Evening 
Post  came  out  April  7  with  seven 
pages  of  air  transport  advertising  by 


REVEALED 


Per  capita  food  expendi¬ 
tures  in  Rhode  Island,  as 
revealed  by  the  Census 
of  American  BusiMss  are 
48.2  per  cent  above 
national  average. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL'DULLETIN 


289,Z37  200.000 

ivas  the  average  net  paid  daily  cir- 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening  issue)  for  the  month 

MARCH,  1936 

This  represents  A  GAIN  OF  11,357 
OVER  MARCH,  1935  ...  The  Sunday 
Sun  circulation  averaged  203,414 
per  Sunday  for  March,  1936— a  gain 
of  5,786  over  March,  1935. 

Evtrything  in  Baltimort 
Rtvolvu  Around 


American  Airlines  and  makers  of  air¬ 
plane  equipment  and  gasoline.  The 
same  day  eleven  persons  were  killed 
in  the  crash  of  the  TWA  “Sim  Racer” 
near  Uniontown,  Pa.  Not  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  wreck,  of  course,  but  al¬ 
most  equally  damaging  to  the  effect 
of  the  advertising. 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY  RATES 

Transposition  in  lines  announcing 
rates  changes  in  the  American  Weekly 
and  Comic  Weekly-Puck  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  error  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  April  4  concerning  the  agate 
line,  black  and  white  rate.  That  rate 
is  now  $8.50  per  line.  It  is  being  in¬ 
creased  to  $9.50  per  line,  effective  on 
new  or  unreserved  business  after 
May  1  and  on  all  business  after  Jan. 
1,  1937. 

SAPOLIO  TEST  EXTENDED 

A  newspaper  test  campaign  in  New 
York  for  Sapolio  powder,  reviving 
the  once-famous  “Spotless  Town” 
jingles,  has  proved  so  successful  that 
the  newspaper  list  has  been  extended 
and  a  ra^o  program  has  been  begun, 
featuring  the  editor  of  the  Spotless 
Town  Gazette.  Maxon,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency, 

FORMS  OWN  AGENCY 

Duane  Wanamaker,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  General  Household 
Utilities  Company,  Chicago,  has 
formed  his  own  agency  under  the 
name  Duane  Wanamaker  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  with  offices  at  141  W.  Ohio 
St.,  Chicago. 

Old  John  Public 


I  THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


CIRCULATION 

Net  paid  circulation  of,  the 
New  York  Post  averaged  more 
than  200,000  for  the  month  of 
March.  Circulation  average 
for  3  months  ending  March  31 
— 169.823;  for  6  months  end¬ 
ing  March  31 — 148,591;  as  re¬ 
ported  to  ABC.  Advertisers  are 
catching  on,  too!  POST  line¬ 
age  was  up  40  per  cent  for 
first  3  months  of  1936! 

NEV\^  YORK  POST 

Founded  1801 


Where  he  reads  proof 
Yon  hotter  watch  out 

If  the  paper  comes  to"  him 
imperfectly  produced,  he  never 
rushes  to  your  plant  with  help¬ 
ful  notations.  Perhaps  he  is 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  im¬ 
perfections,  but  they  sink  into 
his  sub-conscious  mind  and, 
some  day,  he  isn’t  your  public  I 
Generally  speaking,  John  Pub¬ 
lic  is  the  only  one  who  reads 
proof  on  stereotyping.  Maybe 
he  never  heard  of  the  word,  but 
he  responds  to  the  clarity  of 
easy  reading  and  attractive 
pictures  and  is  repelled  by  their 
opposite. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
U.  A.fA. 

CERTIFIED  DRYMAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y, 
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MOTOR  TRUCK  COSTS 
TOLD  BY  ROUSE 


Port  Huron  Timoo-Herald  Operate* 
Seeen  Sodeae— Covered  340,158 
Mile*  Lost  Year  at  Total  Cost 
of  .047  Per  Mile 


Factors  entering  into  newspaper 
motor  route  truck  costs  were  related 
in  detail  by  Fred  Rouse,  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Timea-Herald,  in  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  to  members  of  the  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  recently.  Mr.  Rouse 
explained  at  the  outset  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  apply  the  same  yardstick 
to  all  newspapers  in  the  matter  of 
truck  costs. 

“The  newspaper  which  operates  a 
fleet  of  IMs  and  2- ton  trucks  on  a 
seven-day  basis,  making  either  short 
or  long  hauls,  has  a  higher  cost  per 
mile  than  the  newspaper  with  a 
mixed  fleet  of  heavy  and  light  trucks, 
or  the  one  with  a  fleet  of  only  light 
trucks  or  cars,”  he  said. 

‘Total  miles  per  year  has  a  very 
important  bearing  also,  because  this 
tends  to  lower  costs  per  mile  on  fixed 
charges  such  as  insurance,  license, 
garage,  depreciation  and  pay  roll. 

“We  operate  a  fleet  of  seven  two- 
door  sedans — six  Fords  and  one  Chev¬ 
rolet  Last  year  this  fleet  covered 
340,158  miles,  or  1,087  miles  per  day, 
at  a  total  cost  per  mile  of  .047.  This 
figiu^  includes  our  entire  expense, 
such  as  gasoline,  grease,  oil,  alcohol, 
tires,  tire  repairs,  insurance,  license, 
garage,  labor  and  parts  on  repairs, 
depreciation  and  pay  roll;  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  cost  of  operation  of  used 
or  substitute  cars.  Cost  per  mile  of 
pay  roll  amounted  to  .024. 

“As  I  have  said,  Tudor  sedans  are 
used.  We  remove  the  back  cushion, 
back  seat,  and  passenger  seat  This 
gives  us  ample  space  to  accommodate 
our  peak  loads,  and  gives  a  carrying 
capacity  of  1,000  pounds.  The  rear 
side  windows  are  painted  black  and 
lettered  from  the  inside,  thus  giving 
each  car  the  appearance  of  a  deLuxe 
panel  delivery  sedan. 

“By  using  Tudor  sedans  we  save 
$120,  because  a  Tudor  sedan  costs  $70 
less  than  a  deLuxe  panel  delivery 
new,  and  has  a  resale  value  $50  higher 
when  the  car  is  traded  in.  A  Tudor 
sedan  has  a  little  more  carrying 
capacity  than  the  deLuxe  panel  de¬ 
livery  also  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  loaded  to  the  top  in  the  back. 

“Our  cars  are  all  equipped  with  a 
31)^  to  1  high-speed  rear  aide  in  place 
of  the  regular  stock  equipment  put  on 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  By  using  the 
high-speed  rear  axle  we  are  able  to 
cut  down  oiu*  gasoline  consumption 
considerably,  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
car  running  at  a  given  speed  of  say 


L'nique  Exhibit 
yoss 

MVST  ^OT  MISS 
at 

A.  N.  P.A. 


It  enable*  yon  to  visaalize  the 
operaUon  of  our  newspaper  em¬ 
ployment  aervice,  step  by  step, 
and  will  be  on  display  at 


I  Editor  &  Publisher 
Convention  Headquarters 

in  the  Astor  Gallery  adjoining  the 
Grand  Ballroom  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICI 

“another  EDITOB  A  PUBUSHEB  service” 
L.  Parker  Likely,  Mgr. 

1708  Times  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


40  miles  per  hour,  the  engine  is  turn¬ 
ing  over  less  revolutions  per  mile. 
A  car  equipped  with  a  4.11  to  1  rear 
axle  requires  3,025  engine  revolutions 
per  mile.  With  the  3^  to  1  axle  ratio, 
only  2,609  are  required,  or  the  engine 
turns  over  only  86%  as  many  times 
in  covering  the  same  distance.  Right 
here  we  save  14%  on  gasoline  con¬ 
sumption  alone.  Also  you  can  readily 
see  there  is  another  saving  of  wear 
and  tear  on  the  motor,  as  this  unit 
turns  over  16,680  fewer  revolutions  for 
every  40  miles  travelled.  We  get  16 
to  18  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline, 
even  though  our  cars  have  horn  100 
to  150  stops  to  make  along  the 
routes. 

“Our  cars  are  greased  completely 
every  800  miles,  and  the  oil  is  changed 
at  the  same  time,  thus  reducing  wear 
to  a  minimum  on  all  moving  parts.  A 
saving  of  over  $330  a  year  is  made 
by  having  our  oil  drainings  re-refined 
by  the  Fuller’s  earth  process.  We  own 
our  own  gasoline  tank  and  pump,  and 
buy  gas  at  tank  wagon  price,  and 
make  a  saving  of  $840  on  the  24,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  we  consumed  last 
year. 

“All  of  our  equipment  is  serviced  at 
the  local  Ford  garage.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  fleet  owner,  we 
enjoy  a  discoimt  of  25%  on  all  parts, 
which  meant  in  dollars  and  cents,  a 
saving  of  $206.12  last  year.  We  do 
not  consider  it  wise  on  om*  part  to 


attempt  to  operate  our  own  gar^e, 
as  our  labor  cost  for  repairs  amounted 
to  $743  last  year,  and  we  oould  not 
hope  to  nm  a  garage  a  year  on  that 

“We  drive  a  motor  block  for  approxi¬ 
mately  75,000  to  100,000  miles,  and 
the  car  200,000  miles.  Recently  we 
changed  a  motor  that  had  nm  78,000 
miles  without  at  any  time  having  had 
the  head  taken  off,  valves  reseated  or 
new  rings  put  in.  We  nm  our  cars 
foiu*  years,  tha«fore  the  last  year 
the  car  makes  a  profit,  as  there  is  no 
depreciation  on  the  foiuth  year.  Our 
fleet  cost  us  $15,980.18  to  operate  last 
year. 

“The  cost  per  year  per  subscrip¬ 
tion  hauled  was  $13114,  or  .004  mills 
per  paper  per  day.” 


TO  SELECT  CARRIER  TEAM 

’The  Texas  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  will  hold  a  state-wide 
elimination  contest  in  Austin,  May  23, 
to  select  a  carrier  boy  team  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  association  at  the  ICMA  con¬ 
vention  in  Dallas,  June  16-18.  A 
token  will  be  presented  to  the  win¬ 
ning  team  by  Tom  C.  Lee,  Houston 
Chronicle  circulation  manager,  who  is 
president  of  the  association. 


USED  CARRIER  PIGEONS 

To  supplement  its  regular  tele¬ 
phonic  reports  of  the  Curies  Neck 
races  on  April  4  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader,  through  the  cooperation  of 


Louis  Koenig,  of  Richmond,  used  cat, 
rler  pigeons  to  bring  the  results  of 
the  first  two  events.  In  spite  of  * 
strong  head  wind,  the  fast  time  of  17 
minutes  was  made  by  the  fleetest  at 
the  birds. 


ISSUED  SUNRISE  EDITION 

Beginning  this  week,  Chicago  Her. 
aid  and  Examiner  has  inaugurated  * 
“Sunrise”  edition,  which  leave*  tie 
press  at  4:30  a.m.  each  morning 
street  sale  distribution.  The  editioe 
is  different  from  a  regular  issue  hi 
that  a  foiu-page  Metropolitan  Sec¬ 
tion,  printed  on  a  light  green  paper 
with  an  orange  banner  line  and  “Sun- 
rise”  ear,  encompasses  the  main  ne«i 
section.  ’The  metropolitan  seefion  h 
patterned  after  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  “Red  Line”  editions  vdiidi 
are  issued  early  in  the  evening.  IV 
hires  make  up  most  of  news  content 
of  both  the  Red  Line  and  SiuriK 
editions.  The  latter  edition  is  not 
released  for  home  delivery,  but  is  con¬ 
fined  to  street  sales. 


H.  L.  BELLE  TO  DAVENPORT 

H.  L.  Belle,  for  many  years,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of^the  Alton  (Ill.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph,  and  more  recently 
with  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  has  just  been  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Trt  City  Star. 
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OVN  VoP!£) 

or  Letters 


Dedicated  to  Ileywood  Broun 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  “Imperial  Hearst,  A  Social 
Biography,”  written  by  Ferdinand 
Lundberg  and  published  by  the 
Equinox  Co-r>perative  Press,  New 
York,  has  the  central  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  WilLam  Randolph  Hearst  as 
the  long-time  foe  of  union  labor  and 
liberal  thought.  The  author  makes  no 
pretense  of  impartial  judgment;  he 
contributes  no  facts  that  have  not 
been  published,  many  of  them  widely, 
during  the  past  30  years.  He  marshals 
his  information  and  his  inferences  with 
the  technique  of  a  vindictive  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  using  innuendo  and 
hearsay  evidence  frequently  when 
established  facts  caimot  be  made  to 
support  his  thesis. 

An  illustration  is  the  chapter  on 
the  Spanish-Amorican  war,  which, 
it  is  generally  agreed  by  newspaper 
historians,  was  fomented  by  Hearst’s 
Journal  and  Pulitzer’s  World.  There 
being  no  point  in  again  accusing 
Hearst  of  making  this  war,  Mr.  Lund¬ 
berg  inferentially  asks  his  readers 
whether  the  publisher  did  not  have 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  plot  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine.  This  innu¬ 
endo,  for  which  no  historical  basis 
lias  been  found  in  many  years’  offi¬ 
cial  investigation  of  the  tragedy,  is 
repeated  not  less  than  three  times  in 
the  chapter. 

Charges  that  Hearst  circulation 
methods  of  30  years  ago  in  Chicago 
furnished  the  foundation  for  the  gang 
wars  of  the  last  15  years  are  spread 
at  great  length.  Most  of  the  support¬ 
ing  quotations  are  from  two  Chicago 
labor  papers,  long  since  defimct. 
Some  of  the  incidents  cited  have  re¬ 
mote,  if  any,  newspaper  connections, 
and  the  reasoning  that  slugging  and 
shooting  are  standard  Hearst  circula¬ 
tion  adjuncts  falls  before  the  imcon- 
troverted  fact  that  these  conditions 
have  not  existed  in  any  other  city 
where  Hearst  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

Attempts  to  reconcile  the  book’s 
basic  theme  that  Hearst  is  unfair  to 
union  labor  with  his  long  record  of 
ccntractual  relations  with  the  news- 
pi<per  craft  unions  are  unconvincing. 
Their  chief  support  is  an  innuendo 
that  labor  leaders  friendly  to  the 
publisher  are  not  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  labor  movement,  an  ancient 
radical  shibboleth  dear  to  the  Guild’s 
radical  element.  With  only  the  flim¬ 
siest  evidence  to  buttress  the  charge 
Uiat  Hearst  is  unfair  to  union  men  on 
his  newspapers,  the  author  stresses 
the  20-year-old  story  of  union-bust¬ 
ing  in  the  Homestake  mine  and  the 
anti-labor  policies  of  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  operations  in  Peru,  in  which 
the  extent  of  Hearst’s  interest  is  not 
known.  No  tangible  evidence  is  pre¬ 
sented  concerning  more  recent  condi¬ 
tions. 

Much  is  made  also  of  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  relations  with  public  utilities, 
and  the  reader  is  asked  to  suspect  all 
public  utility  advertising  in  these  pa¬ 
pers  as  secret  payment  for  editorial 
favors.  “To  list  all  the  ‘puffs’  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Hearst  papers — 
to  the  ultimate  distress  of  a  gullible 
public — would  require  a  separate  book 
containing  nothing  else,”  Mr.  Lund¬ 
berg  concludes.  But  not  a  single 
quotation  supports  this  assertion. 

Hearst’s  pro-German  policy  is  simi¬ 
larly  attacked. 

Every  chapter  contains  some  writ¬ 
ing  of  this  kind — inferences  drawn  to 
the  snapping  point.  In  minor  details, 
there  are  many  inaccuracies.  Much 


of  the  evidence  would  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  drumhead  court  martial. 
But  the  quality  of  the  book  which 
danans  it  as  a  source  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  is  its  overwhelming  class- 
consciousness — a  perfect  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  thinking  and  writing  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  Guild’s  leadership  as  an 
ideal  technique  for  purifying  the  news 
that  the  American  public  gets  from 
its  newspapers.  A  complete  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hearst  as  publicist,  em¬ 
ployer,  politician,  newspaper  proprie¬ 
tor,  mine-owner,  landlord,  etc.,  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  as¬ 
tounding  and  informing  documents 
ever  published.  His  career  has  had 
no  parallels  in  American  history,  but 
to  date  it  has  been  delineated  either 
by  admirers  or  implacable  foes. 
Neither  can  produce  a  biography 
worth  reading. — A.  T.  R. 

*  *  * 

JOHN  B.  CHAPPLE,  editor,  Ashland 
(Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has  published 
a  new  book,  “LaFollette  Road  to  Com¬ 
munism,”  a  book  purported  to  expose 
the  close  association  between  the  La¬ 
Follette  administration  and  commu¬ 
nism.  The  book  charges  that  “LaFol- 
letteism  is  employing  commimists  to 
spread  poison  in  Wisconsin  through 
publication  of  articles  in  LaFollette’s 
own  paper.”  The  book  also  attacks 
President  Glenn  Frank,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  and  various  pro¬ 
fessors  at  the  University. 

*  *  * 

IN  THE  PERIODICALS 
Frank  R.  Kent,  Washington  correspondent 
Baltimore  Sun,  “If  the  New  Dealers  Win,” 
lead  article  American  Mercury. 

Yale  Review,  “Mexican  Prospects"  by  R.  L. 
Martin,  New  York  Times  foreign  correspondent. 

Ashman  Brown,  with  26  years  as  a  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  correspondent,  writes  “The 
Roosevelt  Myth,”  American  Mercury.  He 
says,  “.  .  .  .  the  President  is  anything  but  a 
super-politician." 

“Sermons  in  Silver"  by  Laurence  Stallings, 
April  Stage.  An  article  on  newsreels. 

Current  History,  “Frits  Mandl’s  Grip  on 
Austria,"  by  G.  E.  R.  Gedye,  Central  European 
correspondent  New  York  Times.  Tells  about 
the  financial  and  political  backer  of  Prince  von 
Starhemberg. 

O.  O.  McIntyre’s  “I  Used  to  Be  a  News¬ 
paper  Man  Myself"  appears  in  the  May  Cos¬ 
mopolitan. 

April  Survey  Graphic  is  a  special  number 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the  social  and 
economic  forces  which  will  underlie  this  year’s 
political  campaign.  This  number  was  edited 
by  Mary  Ross,  associate  editor  of  the  Survey, 
who  was  on  the  old  New  York  IVoriJ.  Mis.s 
Ross’  own  contribution  is  an  analysis  of  the 
“100  Neediest  Cases”  in  the  New  York  Timet 
annual  appeal  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  expert 
in  medical  economics. 


3  Money  Making  Ideas 
for  All  Intrested  in 
Newspaper  Advertising 

MAKING  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY! 

By  WM.  A.  THOMSON 
Director  Bureau  of  AdvertisinK,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association. 

260  pages,  25  full  page  illustrations. 
Handsomely  bound  and  printed,  S3. 

N^R.  THOMSON  covers  the  subject  of 
newspaper  adve'tlsint  from  market  ana^s 
to  technical  processes  of  reproduction. 

For  the  newe'iaperman,  this  book  is  an 
indispensable.  For  the  laymen,  a  collection 
of  enlighteninp  facts,  forcefully  and  brightly 
toM. 

Sestd  for  your  copy  today.  Examine 
the  book  frea. 
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by  return  mail,  at  list  price,  or  less  when  we  are  able  to  buy 
direct  from  publishers  at  bargain  prices. 

When  ordering  books  of  unknown  price,  please  send  $5.00  and 
we  will  return  the  proper  change.  Remit  the  stated  amount  by 
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Journalism 

Nswsptpsr  Witting  and  Editing,  by  W.  G.  Rleyer. 
ThnrouKhly  up  tn  date,  the  leonnd  Revised  Fidition 
sives  just  the  infiirmatinn  aad  illustration  material 
the  beidnner  needs.  41)3  pp.  lUus  . $2.2S 

Msin  Currents  In  the  History  of  American  Joumal- 
Ism.  by  W.  G.  Bleyer.  To  give  the  student  of 
inumalinn  a  background,  the  aim.  throughout  the 
bonk,  has  been  tn  select  those  historical  threads  and 
materials  that  have  a  significant  bearing  on  the 
present-day  situation  in  Ame.-ican  journalism, 
lilus  474  pp.,  formerly  $4.00.  Now . $3.00 

Newspaper  Management,  by  Prank  Thayer.  This 
IxMik  covers  the  whole  field  of  newspsiier  manage- 
iiient  from  the  foundation  through  ^uipinent  and 
organisation  of  plant,  office,  circulation  and  ^vn- 
tising  departments  to  the  formulation  of  an  editorial 
policy  for  service  to  the  community,  which  is  the 
basis  of  sound  and  permanent  newspaper  succen. 

$4.00 

The  Writer's  Market  for  1938,  edited  by  Aron  M. 
Mathieu.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
guide  hooka  for  writers.  It  is  simple  to  use,  and  up 
to  date  in  its  material . $3.00 

The  Community  Newspaper,  by  E.  P  Harris  and 
H.  F.  Hooke.  A  full  and  prartiral  spnliestion  of 
the  principles  of  modern  journalism  to  tne  needs  of 
the  local  newapancr .  $2.50 

The  Country  Weekly,  by  Phil  C.  Bing.  Discusses 
the  innumerable  problems  connected  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  country  newspaper  . $2.50 

Weekly  Nawapaper  Management,  by  Thomas  F. 
Barnhart.  Stmaea  advertising,  circulation  and 
office  sdniinistratinn . $3.00 

Conattttitkinism,  by  James  Musaatti.  A  timely  bookj 
not  the  usual  treatisr  on  the  subject  but  a  short 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  underlying  principlea  of 
the  Ponstitution.  Written  for  the  greater  interest 
and  better  understanding  of  everyone .  $1.00 

Newspaper  Make-up  and  HsMlIlnaa.  by  Norman  J. 
Redder.  The  prinnipl«w  and  practice  of  newspaper 
copy  heading  and  make-up . $2.50 

The  Amaiiean  Oevarnmewt  Today,  by  Frederie  J. 
Haskin.  A  complete  picture  of  the  operariona  of  the 
Federal  Government  today.  Filled  wM  facta  and 
information.  Written  in  a  crisp  and  informative 
style.  Not  biaaed  for  or  against  the  New  Deal. 

tIM 

Recent  Books 

Prapaganda  and  the  Nwra.  sr  What  Makea  You 
Think  So?  by  Will  Irwin,  famous  reporter,  who  hu- 
maniiea  aa  abstruse  subiect.  Will  long  stand  aa 
authoritative  because  written  by  one  who  knows. 

$7.75 

Forty  Yaart — Forty  Milliona:  The  Career  of  Frank 
A.  Miinaey.  by  George  Britt.  It  is  one  of  the  mnet 
dramatic  and  avaricious  storias  of  all  jounuilr>m 
history . $3.00 

Interpretations  1933-1935  by  Walter  Lippmann. 
Reprints  of  the  “Today  and  Tomorrow"  column 
liii-idiy  edited  and  arranged  by  .4IUo  Kevins. 
Macmillan  Company .  $2.75 

Gat  It  Wright)  by  John  B.  Opdycke.  “If  you’re 
planning  to  write  a  letter,  s  piece  of  advertising  copy, 
a  news  story,  an  announcement  of  the  aniilment  of 
your  engagement,  the  minutes  of  a  meeting,  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  Fkicland,  a  set  of  resolutions  on  the 
flight  of  time,  a  telegram  or  a  book — then  here  is 
the  thing  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it. — A.  B.  Bemd  in 
the  Macon  Telegraph.” . $3.53 


Just  Out 

The  Comptoto  Journalist,  by  F.  J.  Mansfield.  Com¬ 
prehensive  statement  of  newspaper  methods  as 
practised  on  English  newspapers .  $3.75 

Special 

Brewer  Dfetionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable  (freoueotly 
referred  to  as  the  Editor’s  Handbook)  etaodard  at 
$7.50  price,  offered  here  at  13.50.  Ifalf^morocco, 
1.440  i^ee,  over  14,000  references.  Frank  H.  Viie- 
telly,  Litt.  D.,  says:  ’’Full  of  meat  as  an  egg.*’  A 
gift-book  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Advertising 

Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy,  by  William  .A 
Thomson.  New.  Expert  analysis  of  marketing 
through  newspaper  advertising.  Cloth . $3.00 

2222  Retailing  Idea^  compiled  by  Emanuel  Lyons. 
Successful  methods  used  in  nearly  every  retiuling. 
activity.  Can  be  used  in  the  advertising  promotion 
department  as  well  as  by  local  space  salesmen  and 
users  of  space.  Cloth . $3.00 

Making  Advtrtlsemsntt,  by  R.  S.  Durstine.  Able 
exposition  of  general  advertising  technique.  Cloth 
$3.00 

Newspaper  Advertising,  by  James  M.  Muldoon.  A 
sales  presentation  using  "Better  Retailing"  as  a 
manual.  Provides  a  debits  formula  to  aid  adver¬ 
tising  salennen  to  more  sales . $1.00 

How  to  Gm  Publicity,  by  Milton  Wright.  The  tools, 
the  techniques,  the  whole  art  of  getting  publicity 
for  your  enterprise.  Covm  every  factor  of  how  to 
prepare  and  handle  material,  and  where  and  how  to 
got  publicity,  in  a  way  tluit  meets  the  busineas 
man’s  needs . ^00 

Getting  Ahood  In  Retallinf,  by  Nathan  M.  Obrbadi. 
Covers  the  opportunities  in  retaking  today,  how  to 
get  a  job  in  retailing  and  progress  in  it,  and  what 
the  alert  retailer  ought  to  know  about  merchandirin 
pricing,  fashiona,  ete . $2.1 

Law  of  the  Press 

Newspaper  Law,  by  W.  W,  Loomis.  Cloth _ $1 .25 

The  Law  of  Newepapors,  by  Arthur  A  Crosman 
Complete  exposition  of  libel,  slander,  contempt. 
Cloth . $3.50 

Accounting 

Newapaper  Organteathin  and  Acoeantina  by  A.  S. 
Van  Benthuysen.  This  standard  guide  presents 
husdre^  of  moDoy-saviag  euggestkins  on  ail  phases 
of  publishing.  It  allows  you  to  compare  your  osm 
pnliciee  with  the  eysteme.  methods,  forms  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  other  efficient  organixatioiis.  644  pp.  9ise 
7xl0K  inches . $18.00 

Circulation 

Newspaper  District  Management,  by  IJoyd  Smith. 
A  testbook  for  men  in  charge  of  newspaper  carrier 

salesmen.  Illue.  Cloth . $100 

The  Paper  Route,  by  Uoyd  Smith . $1X0 


Photography 


News  Photography,  by  Jack  Price.  For  all  who  use 
a  camera.  A  complete  and  fascinating  book  on  the 
technique  and  adventures  of  pbotograidiy . $2.00 


WORKING  NEWSPAPERMAN'S  SHELF 

Recommended:  History:  Main  Currenta,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer,  $3.00.  Editorial  Technique;  Newspaper 
Reporting  of  Public  Affairs,  by  Bush,  $3.00.  Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing,  by  Bleyer,  $2.25.  Rights 
and  Pnvilegea  of  the  Preat,  by  Siebert.  $3.00.  The  Working  Preaa.  by  Sorrela,  $2.00.  The  Law  of  the 
Newopaport,  by  Arthur  A  Crosman,  $3.50.  Newapaper  Reference  Methods,  by  Deemond,  $2X0.  Newa 
Photography,  by  Price,  $2.00.  For  inspiration:  Behind  the  Front  Page,  Forrest,  $2.50.  Refereaoe: 
March’s  Thssaurus  Dictionary,  $9.00. 


Quoted  prices  include  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing.  Add  10% 
to  Canadian  orders. 

Address  Book  Mart: 
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GUILD  REJECTS  NEWS 
EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 


N.  Y.  CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 


UNITE  IN  CAMPAIGN 


Wisconsin  Publisher  Says  He  Will 
Fill  Editorial  Vacancies  from  Out¬ 
side  Guild  Ranks — Mass  Dem¬ 
onstrations  Mark  Stalemate 


(By  telegraph  to  Eoitos  &  Publisher) 

Milwaukee,  April  8.  —  Ranks  of 
striking  editorial  workers  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  News  called  out  February  17 
when  a  unit  of  the  Milwaukee  news¬ 
paper  guild  threw  a  picket  line  in 
front  of  the  News  office  in  an  endeavor 
to  enforce  collective  bargaining,  wage, 
hour,  and  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  remain  intact. 

The  situation  has  reached  an  im¬ 
passe  with  neither  side  making  any 
effort  to  settle  the  dispute,  following 
the  announcement  of  an  employment 
policy  by  John  Black,  manager  of  the 
News,  effective  April  first  and  offer¬ 
ing  to  take  back  former  editorial 
employes  if  they  return  to  work  within 
one  week. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  Black 
stated  that  no  striker  had  returned  to 
work  within  the  time  limit  and  since 
they  had  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  return  the  Wisconsin  News  would 
now  fill  its  staff  from  men  available 
for  positions  open. 

One  photographer  has  returned  but 
Mr.  Black  said  this  man  had  not  been 
on  strike  but  had  left  his  employment 
before  the  strike  was  called.  “We  have 
not  locked  out  any  striking  employes 
nor  have  guild  members  been  black¬ 
listed  by  the  Wisconsin  News,”  Mr. 
Black  said,  “neither  are  we  closed 
to  any  further  discussion  with  the 
guild  and  will  talk  to  any  of  our  em¬ 
ployes  or  their  representatives  on 
grievances.  Since  the  striking  em¬ 
ployes  have  not  seen  fit  to  return  to 
work  within  a  reasonable  time  we 
will  have  to  fill  our  staff  with  avail¬ 
able  editorial  workers.” 

Guild  officials  were  prompt  in  de¬ 
nying  that  the  strike  was  settled  when 
the  statement  of  employment  policy 
was  issued  last  week  and  said  they 
will  continue  to  press  demands  in  be¬ 
half  of  striking  employes,  terming  the 
time  list  for  returning  to  work  a  lock¬ 
out. 


Atsociation  Will  Hold  Semi-Annual 

Convention  at  Utica  April  28-29 

The  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers  Association’s  semi-annual 
convention  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Martin,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  April  28-29,  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  group. 

Many  new  problems  will  confront 
the  circulation  managers  due  to  the 
new  state  and  federal  laws. 

Charles  M.  Schofield,  first  vice- 
president,  is  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee.  Alton  H.  Admns, 
president,  selected  the  following 
chairmen;  James  A.  Christensen, 
Geneva  Times,  audit  committee;  Mil- 
ton  J.  Picou,  Syracuse  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican,  by-laws  committee;  D.  W.  Tan¬ 
ner,  Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  con¬ 
vention  committee;  James  W.  Brown, 
Jr.,  Editor  &  Publisher,  publicity 
committee;  Edward  S.  Dobson,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times-Union,  legislative  com¬ 
mittee;  Louis  F.  Gautier,  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City,  mem¬ 
bership  committee;  LaVem  Lewis, 
Ithaca  Journal-News,  newspaper  boy 
welfare  committee. 


Pittsburgh  Papers  Advertise  City’s 
Comeback  After  Flood 

Newspapers  of  Pittsburgh,  seeking 
to  emphasize  the  speed  of  the  city’s 
comeback  industrially  and  commer¬ 
cially,  have  coordinated  their  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  in  an  unusual  manner, 
putting  on  a  quick  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers,  advertising  papers,  and  later 
in  monthly  magazines.  Two  adv'er- 
tisements  are  used,  each  signed  by 
one  of  the  newspapers. 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  are  cooperating 
in  the  advertising-paper  campaign, 
allotting  issues  to  one  or  the  other 
by  flipping  coins.  In  addition  the  Sun- 
Telegraph  signed  advertisements  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Hearst  newspapers  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 
The  Press  signed  advertisements  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  and  in  papers  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  while 
not  participating  in  the  trade -paper 
campaign,  used  the  same  copy  in  the 
Paul  Block  newspapers. 


A  P  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

Personnel  changes  annoimced  by 
the  Associated  Press,  New  York,  this 
week  were:  J.  Sutton  Steffan.  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  has 
joined  the  Kansas  City  bureau.  Allen 
Stewart,  of  the  Burlingame  (Cal.)  Ad¬ 
vance  Star,  has  joined  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  staff.  John  Blair  Owen,  of  th* 
Okmulgee  Times  &  Democrat,  has 
been  added  to  the  Oklahoma  City 
bureau.  Joseph  F.  McEvoy,  Asbury 
Park  Press,  has  been  employed  in 
Newark.  Alfred  E.  Wall  has  been 
transferred  from  Oklahoma  City  to 
become  correspondent  at  Tulsa.  J.  J. 
Strebig  of  the  Indianapolis  bureau 
joined  the  Chicago  staff  April  6.  M.  E. 
Barker  of  Portland,  Ore.,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  bureau 
April  2.  Clifford  Sandahl  of  the  Omaha 
bureau  was  assigned  to  the  Lincoln 
staff  March  29.  Lloyd  W.  Jones  of  the 
Omaha  Bee-News,  became  a  member 
of  the  staff  at  Omaha  March  29.  F.  A 
Resch,  news  photo  editor,  Chicago, 
was  transferred  to  the  news  photo  ser¬ 
vice,  New  York,  April  1.  Shelby 
Thompson  has  b^n  appointed  acting 
news  photo  editor  at  Chicago,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Resch. 


CHARLES  P.  KNILL  DIES 


AdvertiBinc  Repreaentative  of  New 
York  Sun  Succumbs  in  Florida 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoitob  &  Publisher) 
Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  April  8 — C.  P. 
Knill,  Sr.,  former  executive  of  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers,  died  here  at  his 
Lake-o’-the-Hills  home  after  a  short 
illness.  He  was  70. 

Mr.  Knill  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  for  over  40 
years.  He  was  16  years  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  as  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  When  Hearst  started 
the  Chicago  American,  Knill  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  and  in 
his  four  years  there  established  a 
record  in  advertising.  He  was  also 
connected  with  the  Chicago  Journal. 
Later  he  became  western  advertising 
representative  for  the  New  York  Sun 
with  offices  in  Chicago.  He  was  also 
at  one  time  manager  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Advertisers. 

Nearly  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Knill 
moved  to  Florida  where  he  owned 
valuable  citrus  producing  property. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two 
sons,  A.  J.  Knill  of  Lake  Wales,  and 
C.  P.  Knill,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Myron  Hart  of  Lake 
Wales. 
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ADDS  MONDAY  EDITION 

The  Tyler  (Tex.)  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  h^  announced  addition  of  a 
Monday  morning  edition. 


Topics  of  The 
Month: 

The  Wirephoto  Miraclei 

And  Soundphoto  ones 
tool 

Color  Opens  New  Fields 

Fixing  the  Big  Flood... 

Fred  Goudy  Has  His 
Sayl 

Time-saving  Photo  Table 


For  two  years  the  editorial,  advertising  and  circulation  staffs  of 
Editor  Publisher  have  been  working  overtime  to  provide  you  a 
vigorous,  valuable  and  vital  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  each  month. 

W'e  doubt  that  many  of  you  have  slipped  through  our  net. 

However,  the  aims  of  the  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  are  to 
entertain,  to  save  your  time,  and  to  help  you  save  money  in  your 
mechanical  departments — so  if  you  haven’t  seen  all  of  the  EQUIPMENT 
REVIEW’S  worthwhile  articles  (samples  above)  then  you’re  really 
missing  something. 

Get  the  habit  this  week  in  the  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  which  I 

comes  with  this  Editor  ^  Publisher,  I 

The  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

OF  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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editors  critical  of 

JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 


S«Tenty-SeTen  of  101  Ancwering 
Say  They  Do  Not  Favor  Such 
Training  for  Their  Begin* 
ning  Workers 


Outspoken  criticism  of  schools  of 
journalism  was  voiced  by  a  majority 
of  editors  and  managing  editors  who 
aswerod  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
Burges  Johnson,  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  inquiry  just  published  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Classes  in  ‘Jour- 
n^tic  Writing’  and  ‘Journalism’.” 

In  a  siunmary  of  the  results.  Prof. 
Johnson  stated  that  of  101  editors 
who  gave  their  views,  77  indicated 
“that  they  do  not  seek  for  their  ap¬ 
prentices  the  background  of  training 
provided  by  a  school  of  joumcdism.” 

"Of  the  remaining  24  who  seem  to 
favor  journalism  schools,”  he  said,  “a 
few  approved  without  conunent,  but 
many  more  suggested  either  that  the 
practical  courses  were  of  least  value, 
or  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  shoxild 
be  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  liberal 
education.  Among  the  77  opposed  to 
the  training  provided  in  a  joxunalism 
school,  about  13  indicate  that  they 
would  like  to  have  the  liberal  arts 
college  provide  their  apprentices  some 
lectures  or  discussions  dealing  with 
the  ethics  of  the  press  or  its  history, 
and  some  practice  in  ‘news  writing.’ 

. . .  'Two  of  these  editor  correspondents 
who  express  sharp  disapproval  of  such 
schools  admit  t^t  they  themselves 
do  part-time  teaching  in  journalism 
clasb'ooms.  Two  who  have  journalism 
degrees  express  contempt  for  courses 
they  were  required  to  study. 

“Many  of  these  editors  would  have 
a  college  of  liberal  arts  give  a  little 
time  to  journalistic  subjects;  many 
who  approve  schools  of  journalism 
would  have  them  devote  most  of 
their  time  to  the  liberal  studies.  Such 
points  of  view  are  not  far  apart.” 

Conunon  practice  among  the  better- 
recognized  schools  of  journalism,  it 
may  be  pointed  out,  is  to  give  a  large 
majority  of  the  student’s  time  to  aca¬ 
demic  studies  and  limit  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  professional  courses. 

Prof.  Johnson’s  inquiry,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  was  made  as  a  by-product 
of  a  study  during  the  past  three  years 
at  Syracuse  University  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  effectiveness  of  composition  teach¬ 
ing  in  American  colleges.  In  this 
study  an  experimental  method  of 
teaching  which  “borrowed  from  news¬ 
paper  practice”  produced  favorable 
results.  In  describing  the  purpose 
of  the  present  inquiry  he  impli^  a 
belief  that  the  Bering  of  special 
coui^  in  journalism  or  journalistic 
writing  prevents  the  regular  English 
claves  from  giving  practice  in  news 
writing  and  at  the  same  time  mis¬ 
lead  many  journalism  students  into 
believing  Aey  are  fully  prepared  for 
newspaper  careers. 

Prof.  Johnson’s  questionnaire  sent 
to  editors  offered  them  three  choices, 
as  follows: 

I.  I  believe  that  the  beat  educational  back- 
wound  for  the  beginner  in  newspaper  work  is 
s  course  in  a  good  school  of  journalism. 
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2.  I  believe  that  the  best  educational  back¬ 
ground  for  the  beginner  in  newspaper  work 
is  four  years  of  study  in  a  good  liberal  arts 
college  with  some  emphasis  upon  writing.  Send 
us  young  men  with  well-trained  well-informed 
minds  and  ability  to  express  themselves  in  sim¬ 
ple  and  clear  English,  and  we  will  provide  all 
newspaper  training  in  the  shop. 

3.  I  do  not  care  what  schooling  a  young 
reporter  has  had,  so  long  as  he  can  find  news, 
is  a  keen  observer,  and  can  report  accurately 
and  interestingly  what  he  has  seen  and  heard. 

The  editors  were  also  asked  to  check 
on  a  list  the  courses  they  considered 
most  desirable. 

At  least  one  newspaperman  who 
answered  the  questionnaire  criticized 
its  wording  as  being  “leading”  in  favor 
of  No.  2. 


DAILY  MARKS  60th  YEAR 

The  Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Long 
Island  Daily  Star  celebrated  its  60th 
anniversary  March  27,  when  it  issued 
a  66-page  paper  in  three  sections  in¬ 
cluding  a  48-page  tabloid  historical 
section  in  red  and  black. 


©bituarp 

JE.  DOWELL,  SR.,  77,  for  45  years 
*  editor  of  the  Adrian  (Mo.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  at  his  home  March  18,  after 
a  long  illness. 

Ervin  H.  Easter,  51,  editor.  Sand¬ 
wich  (Ill.)  Free  Press  for  10  years, 
died  April  2  at  the  Sandwich  Woodard 
Memorial  Hospital  of  pneumonia.  His 
wife,  parents,  a  son  and  sister  sur¬ 
vive. 

Edward  S.  Crowe,  74,  pioneer  Wis¬ 
consin  newspaper  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  April  1,  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  In  Jime,  1932,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Mani¬ 
towoc  Pilot,  a  weekly,  which  he  owned 
since  1907  to  the  Manitowoc  Herald- 
Times. 

Daniel  A.  Coble,  81,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oxford  (N.  C.)  Public  Ledger, 
died  at  his  home  there  April  5  after 
several  years  of  ill  health.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  1932.  A  son  survives. 

E.  E.  Cothran,  74,  oldest  member  of 
the  Santa  Clara  county  bar  and  for¬ 
mer  publisher,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun, 
died  March  31  at  San  Jose,  CaL 
John  Van  Eaton,  71,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
died  recently  in  Los  Angeles. 

Henry  Ward  Bird,  70,  former  polit¬ 
ical  editor  of  the  old  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser,  and  for  a  time  a  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Boston  Herald,  died 
April  6  at  his  home  in  Boston. 

Leland  Miller,  former  cartoonist 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  orig¬ 
inator  of  “Miracle  Mike”  was  buri^ 
from  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  church  at 
Marion,  Wis.,  March  31. 

Samuel  Fulton  Gilliland,  69,  who 
had  served  as  business  manager  for 
several  Virginia  newspapers  died 
April  4  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  at  his 


DEALERS  &DISTRIBU70HS 

OUT-OF-TOWN 

NEWSPAPERS 

IN  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1905 


home  in  South  Boston,  Va.  His  wife 
and  four  children  survive. 

John  Edward  Carlisle,  78,  first  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Logan  (Utah)  Journal, 
died  at  a  hospital  in  that  city  recently 
after  a  three-months’  illness.  He  had 
served  in  the  State  legislature. 

Bert  Cobb,  66,  veteran  newspaper 
cartoonist  and  etcher,  died  April  2 
in  the  Grassland  Hospital,  Valhalla, 
N.  Y.,  of  pneumonia.  He  specialized 
in  political  cartoons  and  formerly  con¬ 
tributed  to  Puck  and  other  magazines. 
He  was  formerly  cartoonist  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  New  York  Globe,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  and  other  newspapers. 
He  served  as  Republican  National 
Committee  cartoonist  20  years  ago. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Press  Club  and  the  Illustrators’  Club. 
His  wife  and  a  sister  survive. 

E.  T.  Rodemyre,  66,  publisher,  Cen- 
tralia  (Mo.)  Fireside  Guard,  a  weekly, 
died  April  2. 

Henry  Brockmeyer,  75,  former  staff 
member  of  the  New  York  World,  Sun 
and  Evening  Post,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  other  newspapers,  died 
April  6  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  illness.  He  was  author  of 
a  set  of  books  “A  Practical  Course  in 
Journalism.” 


MEMORIAL  FOR  SIMONDS 

(Special  to  Editoi  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  6 — Leaders 
in  church  affairs,  diplomacy,  politics 
and  journalism  gathered  Sunday  at 
memorial  exercises  for  Frank  H.  Si- 
monds,  conducted  in  the  Great  Choir 
of  the  Washington  Cathedral,  and 
heard  Frank  R.  Kent,  political  com¬ 
mentator  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  extol 
the  virtues  of  the  internationally 
famed  journalist  and  historian  who 
died  several  weeks  ago.  William  R. 
Castle,  former  Under-Secretary  of 
State  and  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Simonds 
at  Harvard,  Editor  Lowell  Mellett  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  and  Ed¬ 
win  N.  Lewis,  editor  of  the  Cathedral 
Age  and  former  associate  of  Mr.  Si¬ 
monds  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  were  ushers. 


WILMER  L.  DOTTS 

Wilmer  L.  Dotts,  78,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  in  the  advertising  business. 


Employers-- 
Here's  Your  Man! 

Thoroughly  trained  and  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  man— in  46  statat — hava 
thair  parional,  aducation  and  axpari- 
once  records  filed  with  the  Personnel 
Bureau  to  be  used  at  a  K40K4ENT*S 
NOTICE  from  you.  Direct  contacts 
can  be  made  quickly. 

When  you  want  a  GOOD  man  in 
these  fields — 

Editorial— daily  and  weakly  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  business 
papers; 

Advertising  —  layout  and  design, 
copyrighting — agency  and  publi¬ 
cation; 

Radio— continuity  writing,  program 
directing  and  announcing; 

Publicity— institutional  and  commer¬ 
cial— 

— You'll  find  him  through  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Bureau.  No  charges  to  em¬ 
ployers. 

SELECT  the  RIGHT  man  for  your 
staff  througln— 

The  Personnel  Bureau 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

836  Exchange  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  died 
April  3  of  pneumonia  in  his  home  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  He  retired  six 
years  ago  upon  the  merger  of  George 
L.  Dyer  Co.,  of  which  he  had  been 
vice-president  and  a  part  owner  of 
the  firm.  Surviving  are  two  sons, 
Walter  M.  Dotts  and  Harry  Rose  Dotts, 
both  of  New  Rochelle. 


H.  DALE  TOWNSEND 

H.  Dale  Townsend,  41,  director  of 
advertising,  Glendale  (Cal.)  News- 
Press,  died  suddenly  April  4.  He  was 
born  in  Otsego,  Mich.,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  ARchigan  State  College. 
He  started  newspaper  work  with  the 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  advertis¬ 
ing  staff.  He  went  west  and  joined 
the  Glendale  (Cal.)  Evening  News  in 
1924  and  when  the  paper  consolidated 
with  the  Glendale  Press,  he  was 
named  advertising  manager.  His 
wife,  son  and  his  mother  survive. 


it  you  are,  or  anticipate, 
appropriating  advertising 
monies  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

The  only  Journal  covering  the 
activities  of  advertising,  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  in  these  terri¬ 
tories. 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St. 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

PublUhed  Monthly— Subscription  Rate 
7/-  per  year,  post  free. 


Home  Economics” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

ITe  guarantee  and  deliver  a 
definite  amount  of  additional 
national  advertising 

W*  Conduct  Mora  Cooking  Schools  for 
Daily  Nawtpapart  Than  Any  Othar 
Organization 

There  Must  Be  a  Reason 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ava.  Naw  York 

ESTABLISHES  IBM 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
(Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretaiy-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


Ediiof  &  Publisher  for  April  lit  1936 


DAILY  MIRROR  MODEL  interest  delay  proposed 

telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

fUJlVlEj  VJrCtlYILU  Toronto,  April  9 — Postponement  of 

n  •  .  a  ij  o  u  I  April  and  October  interest  payments 

Project  Sold  Thirty-Seven  Home.  1.  Lakes  Paper 


A  STUDY  OF  EDITORIALS 
IN  12  NEWSPAPERS 


hesitate  to  point  out  the  weakne 
of  the  Townsend  Plan. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


Week  and  Half — More  Than 
33,00  Per.on.  Have 
Visited  It 


New  York  Herald  Tribune— More 
Republican  than  Independent,  t^ 
Herald  Tribime  devoted  57  per  cent 


JhTfSr  u  international  affairs  but  editorials  of  of  its  editorials  to  naUon^  affairs. 

.  1  ^  u  rul  ^  purely  local  nature  ranged  from  Eighty-four  of  the  161  national  edi- 

proposed  m  a  letter  to  bondholders,  Cincinnati  Sym-  torials  were  political  in  nature. 


The  plan  would  not  disturb  subse- 


More  than  12,000  persons  visited  quent  payments,  and  the  two  deferred  Pt'ony  Orchestra  to  agitetion  for  a  New  York  Post — Liberal,  courage- 
the  Mirror  Model  Home  on  the  open-  ones  would  be  paid  within  three  tetter  sewerage  system  for  the  city,  qus,  and  blunt,  the  Post  is  the  most 


ing  day,  Sunday,  March  29.  Built  by 


The  letter  explains  that  as  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer— With  an  outspoken 


editorially 


the  Hub  Homes  in  Woodside,  Long  an  extension  of  time  has  been  granted  average  of  practically  six  editorials  among  the  12.  It  was  second  only 
Island,  the  house  was  selected  by  the  until  July  1  to  Aldrich  and  Gefaell  per  day  the  Plain  Dealer  was  third  to  W.  R.  Hearst’s  Chicago  Herald  and 


New  York  Daily  Mirror  as  their  and  other  publishers  to  complete  their  in  the  total  number  of  editorials  (308).  Ex^iner  in  the  percentage  of  edi- 


model  home. 


newsprint  purchases,  it  has  been  im-  Classifications  varied  little  Irom  the  torials  on  national  affairs.  The  Post 


By  noon  of  the  day  following  the  possible  to  pay  the  first  half  yearly  average  but  the  page  is  far  above  the  is,  of  course,  as  strong  a  New  Deal 
opening  19  model  homes  had  been  interest,  due  April  1,  and  that  while  average  editorial  page  in  American  supporter  as  the  Herald  and  Examiner 


bought.  And  during  the  week  and  a  the  company  ^ould  earn  the  first  newspapers. 


half  following  37  homes  were  bought,  year’s  bond  interest,  there  would  be  Cleveland  Press  -  With  191  of  its  New  York  Times — The  most  out¬ 


going  at  prices  up  to  $7,990  a  home,  little  left  for  depreciation.  The  pro-  299  editorials  written  on  Cleveland  spoken  newspaper  among  the  dozen 
More  than  33,000  persons  inspected  posal  is  dictated  in  part  by  first  year  subjects  the  Press  led  all  papers  with  in  opposition  to  the  cash  payment  of 


the  model  home  during  that  time.  expenses  resulting  fro 
The  Mirror  carried  about  3,000  tion,  it  is  understood, 

lines  of  promotion  on  the  opening  of  - 

the  house  and  its  success  which  was  HOTEL  PLANS  ( 
spread  over  a  four-day  period.  At  Hans  Lium,  former! 


expenses  resulting  from  re-organiza-  64  per  cent  of  its  editorials  falling  into  the  bonus  to  World  War  veterans,  t^ 
tion,  it  is  understood.  the  local  classification.  Its  frequent  Times  carried  32  editorials  on  this 

-  use  of  informally  written  one-  and  subject.  With  its  informative  edi-  — 


HOTEL  PLANS  CAMPAIGN  two-paragraph  editorials  makes  the  torials  on  national  and  international 


Hans  Lium,  formerly  with  the  ad-  page  particularly  readable. 


questions  in  a  class  by  themselves, 


the  same  time  the  Mirror  carried  vertising  departments  of  the  Staten  pendent  in  practice  as  in  theory  the  the  Times  and  its  editorial  position 
1,200  lines  of  their  own  advertising  Island  Advance  and  the  Newark  Press  is  strongly  pro-New  Deal  and  are  universally  respected. 


promotion  which  ran  over  a  week’s  Ledger,  has  been  appointed  promo-  at  the  same  time  currently  critical 


The  Hub  Homes  also  ran  a  four  York  apartment  hotel,  by  Wilbur  T, 
full-column  ad  on  the  day  of  the  Emerson,  president  of  the  Wilbur  T, 


tion  manager  at  the  Croydon,  New  of  the  county  and  state  Democratic  ™ 

York  apartment  hotel,  by  Wilbur  T.  organizations.  percentage  of 

t),»  Wilh.ir  T  DETROIT  News  -  Averaging  ei^t  dcvS  4rper  cei!t\f?te  edit^JiS 


opening  which  tied  up  on  the  page  Emerson  Management  Corporation,  editorials  per  day  the  News  led  the  to  Toledo  Cmiseauentlv  a  lower 
opposite  to  the  Mu-ror  publicity.  Direct  maU,  newspapers,  and  prob-  field  with  428  editorials  dming  Janu-  p^ntac»e  were  le 


Murphy,  promotion  ably  one  or  two  magazines  will  be  ary  and  February.  In  the  classiffca- 


manager  of  the  Mirror,  expresed  a  used  for  promotion  of  the  cocktail  tion  as  to  locale  of  subject  matter,  it  average  of  iiust  imHer  fonr  e^ite-ui- 

belief  that  the  excellent  showing  of  bar  to  open  about  May  1,  and  reno-  was  very  close  to  the  average.  The  pgr  day— half  the  number  of  A 

people  and  the  number  of  homes  vated  apartments  to  be  ready  for  editorials  are  mildly  conservative,  Detroit^ News  and  usuallv  devoid 

bought  indicate  a  “significant  sign  of  occupancy  about  June  1.  Needham  factual,  and  do  not  employ  invective  two  of  thoco  to  ToloWo 


centage  were  devoted  to  national  and 
international  affairs.  It  carried  an 


factual,  and  ^  not  employ  invective  two  of  these  to  Toledo  events  and 


the  times.”  She  also  noted  that  most  &  Grohmann,  Inc.,  is  the  advertising  or  sarcasm.  The  News  is  an  advocate  questions.  The  Blade  is  anti-I^ 


of  those  who  inspected  the  model 
house  drove  out  to  it  in  new  auto¬ 
mobiles.  This  she  believes  shows 
that  there  is  a  “live,  active  New  York 
market  with  the  urge  and  the  means 
to  satisfy  it.” 


of  a  better  civil  service  and  did  not  Deal  and' pro-Landon. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


INQUIRY  TERMED 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 


Lagialature  to  Study  Taxes  Paid  by  | 
Providence  Journal— Bulletin 
The  Providence  Journal  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  the  Evening  Bulletin,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  legislative  in¬ 
quiry,  the  defendant  in  a  $1,000,000 
Ubel  suit  and  the  com-complainant  in 
a  criminal  case  involving  the  alleged 
destruction  of  a  camera  by  James  F, 
Kaveny,  city  clerk  of  Pawtucket. 

The  libel  suit  has  been  filed  by  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  O’Hara,  managing  director  of 
the  Narragansett  Race  Track  and  mill 
owner,  who  accuses  the  Journal  of 
publishing  an  article  which  “by  in-  ] 
nuendo  charges  collusion  between 
myself  and  Thomas  P.  McCoy  (City 
Auditor  in  Pawtucket)  and  others  to 
sell  •  •  •  property  to  the  city  of 
Pawtucket.” 

The  suit  involving  Kaveny  was 
brought  by  the  Journal  Company  to 
protMt  its  freedom  of  operation  as  a 
newspaper.  The  company  caused 
George  Goodreau,  camerman,  to  in¬ 
stitute  the  proceedings  against  Kaveny 
who  is  accused  of  throwing  a  camera 
owned  by  the  Journal  into  the  river. 
When  (joodreau  attempted  to  take 
pictures  in  the  rear  of  the  new  Paw¬ 
tucket  City  Hall  where  workmen 
were  throwing  up  a  barricade  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  structure  from  flood  waters. 

Representative  Harry  F.  Curvin  of 
Pawtucket  introduced  the  measure  in 
the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature 
calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Journal  Comx>any,  the  assessments 
made  against  its  plant  and  the  city 
taxes  paid  by  it.  He  charges  that  the 
property  is  worth  $15,000,000  but  is 


Stereotype  Room  FASTER 


Efficiency 


Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 


Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Ugkt  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 


(All  Sixe*) 


Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thickaesses^No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  toar,  gmiak  to  plaoo 


OPERATION 


SITUATIONS  (Cask  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 


than  ever  with  the 


NEW  and  .  .  . 
IMPROVED  GOSS 
CURVED  ROUTER 


Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sendiat 
cash  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  will  be  billsd  for  the 
counted  number  of  lines. 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editer 
A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  claseity, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy.  Unacceptsblt 
are  ade  requesting  syndicate  feature,  or 
other,  samples,  unless  advertiser*  naast 
and  address  appear. 


•  Now — due  to  many  improvement* 
and  refinements  in  design,  the  Goss 
55-B  Curved  Routing  Machine  can 
handle  even  greater  volume  during 
a  given  period  of  time.  It  is  faster, 
more  economical,  more  accurate.  A 
special  guard  keeps  chips  out  of 
slides  in  pedestal.  Cylinder  can  be 
freely  raised  or  lowered  ...  no 
clogging  .  .  .  no  jamming.  Anti¬ 
friction  bearings  minimize  wear. 


Public  Notices 


Mexican  Legal  Matters 
William  A.  Oocke 
American  Attorney 
Box  151,  Juares,  Mexico 


Business  Opportunity 


New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcogter,  Mams- 


Special  adjustment  provides  equal 
pressure  on  pulleys.  There  is  no 
slipping  or  tightness.  Has  new  V- 
belt  motor  drive;  also  provides  con¬ 
venient  foot-lever  control,  quick, 
positive-acring  mechanism,  scientific 
angle  illumination  for  routing  area. 
Write  today  for  complete  details. 


Orowing  daily  in  progresHive  southern 
city  over  10,000  poptUstion,  neeks 
energetic,  experienced  business  msn- 
ager,  with  genuine  executive  and  sslet 
ability.  Penssnest  position.  8sl- 
sry  $50.  Block  investment  of  $5,004 
cash  required.  Write  Box  A-5SS, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Buying,  selling,  mergsis,  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  No  listing  charge.  latelligent, 
energetic,  cenSdential.  Peighner  ft  Hs- 
poles,  Na^ville,  Mich.,  or  111  Old  Rives 
Road,  Wilkes-Barre,  Ps. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Extra  Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 

I  Every  Editor  &  PuBLisaaa  subscriber  haa 


accAcscvl  at  1p<k  than  3800  000  Reo-  *he  privUege  of  asking  any  question,  on  any  suU 
assessea  at  less  ^^,ouu.  ivep  connected  with  newspapers  or  adverUsin*. 


reaantative  Harry  Sandager,  Repub- 


lican  leadar  in  the  House,  declared  give,  quick,  » 

....  service.  Write,  Call  or  Telephone. 


Our  reference  department  is  well  orjunized  to 
ve  quick,  cheerful  and  intelligent  iiitormatioa 


the  inquiry  move  was,  a  “i^iteful  re- 


,,,-  T  "i  /  n  *  *  I  EDITOR  Sl  publisher  1  «  x.  w  i  w  jsss  ;  s&v  A.  vAJiu  oMwv 

prisal  at  the  Journal  for  brmgmg  BuUding,  New  York  City  j  SAN  FBANOISOO:  707  OsU  BnUding 


NEW  TOEK: 


E.  42nd  Street 


the  charge  against  Kaveny. 


BRyant  9-3052 


OOSS  FOSTEB,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENOUOn) 


New  JsE^  TSMkly,  good  tows  of  5,040. 
diversified  nanufseturing ;  within  35  -- 
miles  of  New  York.  Paper  establishes 
over  40  years.  Annssl  gross  $8,500. 
expenses  $5,800;  rent  $20.  Plenty  of 
equipment  including  Cranston  cylinder 
press.  Linotype  No.  5,  (S  magasines),  (] 
3  job  presses,  power  cotter,  3U0  casse  „ 
of  type  averaging  3  fonts  each,  also  tU  q 
other  items  necessary  for  newspaper  ^ 
and  job  printing  pUat.  Unusual  oppor*  , 
tunity  ia  aa  hiaatio-n  weekly.  Equil^  t 
ment  alone  worth  price.  $6,000,  $4,004  , 
cash,  balance  terms.  Property  free  sad  d 
clear.  Newspaper  AppraiMl  Corporatioe*  r 
1707  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  11,  19  3  6 
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Newspaper  Broker* _ 

iflitirestsd  in  the  purchsite  of  a  Pacifi<' 
Coast  newspaper— daily  or  weekly — 
vril"  M.  C.  Moore.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

desirable  weeklies  in  Maine, 
Msssarhusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Oregon.  All  well 
equipped,  earning  profit.  J.  B.  Shale. 
T^es  Building,  New  York. 


Newspaper*  W anted 


I  have  S26,000  cash  for  A- 1  weekly  or  small- 
daily  anywhere.  New  England  preferred. 
Bai  A-523,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


latsrested  in  purchase  of  small  weekly,  joh 
shop.  Give  full  details.  A-516,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Bonded  Campaigns  Succeed — Hudson  De 
Priest  k  Associates  World's  Record  Cir¬ 
culation  Builders.  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.O. 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-yesr-old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-finnncing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Morrison  Plan 

lissrapaperdom's  Leading  Circulation  Builders 
‘"That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
Write  the  John  P.  Morrison  Company, 
4th  Ar.,  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  lows. 


Syndicata  F eattures 


Tour  Dog  &  Mine — Popular  feature  all  dog 
subjects.  Illustrations  optional.  Fre¬ 
quency  as  desired.  Will  Judy  Press 
Syndicate,  3323  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Special  Editions 


15  years  service  to  publishers.  Highest  rec¬ 
ommendations  given  by  those  I  have 
served. 

0.  L.  LEACH 

1218  Westmoreland  Park  Norfolk,  Va. 


Addressing  &  Multigraphing 

I  Duplabel  Addressing 

Saves  the  cost  of  making  plates. 
CENTURY,  126  W.  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Photo-Lithographing 


Ns  Outs  Needed.  Illustrate  Advertising  lit¬ 
erature,  reproduce  letters,  bulletins,  etc. 
Lowest  prices,  $1.50  per  100;  20c  addi¬ 
tional  lOO’s.  Paasantino,  2.50  W.  49th, 
Lo-5-7644. 


European  Correspondent 
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London,  Eng.  representative  of  important 
U.  S.  newspapers,  can  additionally 
represent  one  or  two  weekly  or  monthly 
tri^e  publications.  Staff  includes  former 
editor  of  world-famed  transport  publica¬ 
tions,  covering  automobile,  railway  nnd 
street  ear  industries;  shipping  expert 
and  specialists  in  concrete  and  building 
trades,  electrical  and  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering  and  aviation.  Low  terms  accepted 
for  regular  coverage  of  one  or  two  tech¬ 
nical  or  trade  publications.  Box  A-521, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Help  Wstnted 
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Eljcriciic=d  advertising  manager.  Former 
employee  worked  into  half  ownership 
a  daily.  He  now  makes  seven  hundred 
monthly.  Same  opportunity  awaits  an¬ 
other.  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

“Bibis  litlor,  steraotypar  and  web  pressman 
-^ommercial  Plant  Vicinity  New  York 
has  opening  for  man  experienced  in 
newspaper  work.  Regular  situation  to 
capable  man — Open  Shop.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  experience,  references  and 
wages.  Address  Box  A-534,  Editor  ft 


_ SituAtions  Wantud _ 

“E  ft  P  Personnel  Service”  at  the  end  of 
and  ad  in  this  classification  signifies  that  full 
inform<ition,  including  photo  and  references, 

tr  on  file  in  our  office. _ 

Able  all  around  printer  for  newspaper; — 
Ad-man,  floor  or  machine;  operator, 
average  galley  and  half  per  hour  all 
day ;  fully  experienced  on  makeup. 
Young,  married,  10  years  on  present  10- 
16  page  daily.  Will  consider  combina¬ 
tion  job.  or  foremnnship  of  small  daily, 
or  combination  adv.  soliciting  and  me¬ 
chanical  work.  Union  or  unorganized. 

A-.527.  E  ft  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Able  editor  now  editing  national  weekly 
trade  newspaper.  Nine  years  Metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper.  National  magazine,  trade 
journal  experience.  Can  handle  rewrite, 
reporting  features,  copy  desk,  make-up. 
Harvard  graduate.  Age  29.  Seeking  to 
improve  himself  and  willing  to  travel  if 
necessary.  Good  references.  A-486,  E 

ft  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Accurate,  resourceful,  versatile  desk  or  leg 
man;  feature-writer;  Bfteen  years'  ex¬ 
perience;  hold  endorsements  from  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Sir  Basil 
Thomson;  speak  Spanish,  Italian,  French; 
lawyer,  but  desire  return  to  newspaper- 
ing;  active,  healthy,  unmarried;  tee¬ 
totaler.  I  get  it  right  I  A-479,  E  &  P 

Personnel  Service. _ 

Advertising — A  salesman  who  gained  linage 
while  paper  lost  585,407  lines  last  year. 
As  an  executive-salesman  previously, 
stopped  losses,  obtained  gains.  Trained 
on  large  and  small  daily  and  Sunday  .  .  . 
adaptable  your  organiztion  selling  prob¬ 
lem.  Small  salary,  percentage.  Inter¬ 
view  your  city  or  your  representative  In 
N.  Y.  0.  during  Convention  week.  Box 

A-499.  E  ft  P  Personnel  Dept. _ 

Advertising  Director  in  city  of  from  50  to 
100,000  population.  Experienced  in  clas- 
siAed,  national  and  local  departments. 
Married,  Protestant  and  a  Mason,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Now  employed.  Age  37. 
Can  handle  men  to  get  the  moat  out  of 
them.  A-517,  E  ft  P  Personnel  Service. 
Advertising  Manager — now  employed  same 
capacity  in  city  near  New  York.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  local,  general,  al.so  special 
representative  work  in  New  York. 
Highest  references.  Married.  College 
graduate.  Specially  trained  in  retail 
merchandising.  Box  A-532,  E  &  P 

Personnel  Service. _ 

Advertising  Blanager — Thoroughly  experi- 
enced  local  and  national  advertising  and 
promotion  in  cities  of  100  000  to  150.- 
000.  Works  best  under  intensely  com¬ 
petitive  conditions.  Now  ripe  to  handle 
a  difAcult  situation  with  couBdence, 
ability,  honesty  and  hard  work.  15 
years'  newspaper  experience.  5  years’ 
national  advertising  and  merchandising 
manager  on  35.000  daily.  Piled  up  out¬ 
standing  record  daring  one  of  worst 
dog  Agbts  in  past  10  years.  Go  any¬ 
where  where  there's  a  real  job  to  ho 
done.  Age  36.  Now  near  New  York. 
A-529  E  ft  P  Personnel  Service. 
AdvertUtug  Solicitor,  married,  age  28,  Cbris- 
tian ;  2  years  advertising  manager  of 

Jackson  Heights  News,  Jackson  Heights, 
L.  I.  Excellent  connections  in  Liquor 
Drug  Trades.  Capable  of  advising  an 
advertiser  on  merchandising  problems. 
Will  accept  employment  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Excellent  references.  A-514, 

E  &  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Advertising  solicitor — Age  27,  college  grad- 
nate;  was  formerly  in  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Chicago  paper.  Now  employed 
in  New  York  as  salesman.  Prefer  vicin¬ 
ity  of  New  York.  Salary  $25.  A-498, 

E  ft  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Business  manager — Unemployed  hecanse  of 
merger.  Middle-aged,  married.  Fifteen 
years’  experience.  Capable.  Re-fev- 
ences.  Box  A-526,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Olrculatlon  manager — 45,  desires  position 
in  Metropolitan  area.  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  20  years’  experience  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  delivery  department  of  New 
York  newspapers.  A-1  references.  A-520, 
E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


Publisher. 


SituntioBS  Wanted 


A  Vital  Publishing  Meed 
well-manned,  well-planned  promotion 
is  vital  in  increasing  space  and 
circulation  sales.  I  can  organise  and  di- 
o***  •.Promotion  that  will  bring  you — 
p**  » 'ir*  presentations  lor  advertisers, 
uarefully  planned  advertising  campaigns 
newspaper.  Research  and  sta- 
intteal  facts  on  markets,  linage,  circu- 
^wn,  ideaa.  Copy  and  layent  service, 
aaies  training  instruction.  Timely  pro- 
special  activities. 
r.  0.  _GaUi«her,  3250  West  Chicago 


Bird.,  Detroit,  M’ich. 


1936  Leadership 
Heads  for  papers 
That  Mem  It 

‘I**’®”  readers 

attract  new — 

1936’s  resurgence  of  business. 

orporatioae  '•'•rences. 'B"ox"l.52‘4,'¥diro?A  fehrn* 


ENLIST  OUR  AID 

Whan  seeking  a  peaition,  whether 
EDITORIAL  ADVERTISINO 

OntCTTLATION  MANAOEMENT 

XAOAZm  RADIO  or  PTTBLICXTT 

Utilise  These  Services 

1,  niree  40-word  “situation”  ads  in  EDI¬ 
TOR  ft  FVBUSKEE. 

$.  A  S-moatfe  snbseriptioa.  or  eatension,  to 
EDITOR  ft  FTTBUSBER. 

$.  Ragtstratloa  with  E  ft  P  Foraonnol  Bar- 
visa  for  six  moaths. 

4.  Frspaiatlon  by  ua  of  100  j^oto-Utho  bul- 
laung  about  your  qnauAeatlona  with 
yonr  snapohot  included  thaieon.  Thaaa 
we  send  to  those  needing  a  man  of  your 
abilitiaa. 

DRAFT  an  ad  new  if  yen  saak  a  eonnaettoa, 
and  soad  it  ta  ua  with  $6.00  chaok  ar 
money  order.  Rogiatration  blank  will 
tkea  be  teat  yua.  nia  $6.00  sayateat 
wlU  be  dadactad  from  the  bel^-aver- 
aga  plaoement  fee  when  and  if  a  peti¬ 
tion  la  acured  thposvh  our  aarvleaa. 

E&PPERSONNEL  SERVICE 

another  EDITOR  ft  FUBLIBHER  tervioe. 

1708  Times  BUg.,  Times  Squmre,  N.  T.  C. 

MO^:  After  yon  regieter,  notify  ue  prompt¬ 
ly  of  nay  chenpe  of  addrots. 


_ dttuationa  Wanted _ 

Circulatiou  manager:  age  35,  married,  now 
employed  but  looking  for  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Three  years  experience  Register 
and  Tribune  Company,  district  manager 
and  one  year  reorganization  work  small 
daily.  Thoroughly  familiar  independent 
carrier  and  dealer  promotion.  No  terri¬ 
torial  preference.  A-494,  E  A  P  Per- 
sonnel  Service. _ 

Circulation  manager — now  employed,  mar¬ 
ried.  young,  aggressive.  Has  enviable 
personal  record  as  salesman.  Has  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  training  both  car¬ 
rier  and  adult  salesmen.  Can  produce  re¬ 
sults  at  a  minimum  cost.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
management.  A-535,  E  A  P  Personnel 
Service. _ 

Circulation  manager  or  assistant.  Aggres¬ 
sive.  intelligent.  Now  employed.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record  shows  reduced  costs, 
sound,  steady  mcrease,  improved  record 
system;  intense  competition.  Knows 
A.B  C.,  new  Deal,  Little  Merchant,  office 
record  systems;  all  types  promotion. 
Especially  capable  training  carrier-sales¬ 
men.  Seeks  postion  with  future.  Grad¬ 
uate  Missouri  Journali.sm.  Experienced 
all  newspaper  departments.  28.  married. 
References.  Address  Box  A-502,  E  A  P 
Personnel  Service. 

Circulator — I.C.M.A.  member.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Any  position  in  circulation 
department  or  manager.  Available  short 
notice.  Will  go  anywhere.  Reasonable 
salary.  Know  city,  country,  street,  office 
routes,  little  merchant  plant  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Can  get  circulation — and  bold 
it.  A-497,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 

Classified  Manager — Age  35,  now  employed 
as  assistant  on  one  of  largest  dailies  in 
East.  In  present  position  8  years.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  directing  telephone 
and  street  staffs.  Able  correspondent. 
Real  organizer,  aggressive,  energetic. 
Display  solicitor  on  same  paper  5  years. 
Box  A-491,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 

College  graduate.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  football; 
two  years’  experience  as  reporter,  now 
employed,  wants  job  on  live  paper  in  city 
of  from  30,000  to  150,000  population. 
Can  handle  telegraph  desk  on  paper  hav¬ 
ing  but  one  wire  report.  Character,  abil¬ 
ity,  health,  good.  Box  A-504,  E  A  P 
Personnel  Service. _ 

Copy  Desk — Experienced;  fast,  accurate, 
responsible ;  can  spot  meat  of  story 
and  put  punch  into  heads;  know  libel; 
butcher  story  without  omitting  essen¬ 
tials;  29,  married,  university  education, 
well-read,  inquisitive;  present  job  un¬ 
promising;  want  permanent  tie  good 
paper;  go  anywhere.  A-528,  E  A  P 
Personnel  Service. _ 

Copy  Reader,  30,  married,  employed  at  pres¬ 
ent  as  slot  man  on  paper  of  100,000 
circulation,  desires  desk  job  or  telegraph 
editorship.  Fast,  accurate,  dependable 
worker  with  knowledge  of  make-np,  good 
eye  for  featorea.  Ten  years’  experience. 
A-506,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Editor  seeks  responsible  news  executive  posi¬ 
tion.  Fifteen  gears’  managing  editor 
and  editorial  writer  in  South.  Versatile, 
aggresaive,  tactful.  Understands  inten¬ 
sive  news  production  and  staff  manage¬ 
ment.  Specialized  radio  and  public 
speaking  experience.  In  early  forties, 
now  employed.  A-507,  E  A  P  Person- 
nel  Service. _ 

Editor,  Osneral  Manager,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  or  Solicitor — Recently  editor  of 
daily.  9  years’  daily  display  experi¬ 
ence,  6  years  local  and  national  man¬ 
ager.  Clean  proven  record  as  producer. 
University  graduate,  sober,  married, 
family,  age  32.  References  from  pub¬ 
lishers,  business,  professional  men. 
Available  now  through  paper  changing 
hands.  Robert  L.  Speer,  616  Oakland 
Place,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Editorial,  Olrcnlatlon  or  Both — Young  man, 
81,  12  years’  practical  experience  all 
departments,  desires  change  to  evening 
dally  or  executive  good  weekly.  Seven 
years  satisfaction  on  large  daily.  Now 
employed.  Married,  Steady  and  reli¬ 
able.  Excellent  references.  Mechanical 
e.xperience.  Seek  permanency  with  con¬ 
siderate  concern.  New  York  State  only. 
A-518,  E  ft  P  Personnel  Service. 


Situations  Wanted 


News,  make-up,  telegraph  editor,  copy  reader. 
Married,  sober,  capable.  Eighteen  years 
experience  metropolitan,  smaller  dailies. 
Specialize  in  make-up.  Have  handled 
three  fast  wires,  news  desk  and  slot 
simultaneously.  Past  and  accurate  cop> 
reader.  Prefer  west  or  snath.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  A-489,  E  A  P  Personnel  Ser- 
vice. _ 

Newspaper  Ezeentive 

Advertising  trained,  capable  administrator. 
Knows  all  departments  including  me¬ 
chanical.  Successful  16  year  record 
papers  15.000  60,000  circulation.  At 
present  General  Manager,  second  paper, 
city  200.000.  Energetic  producer,  under 
40.  Would  like  interview  during  con¬ 
vention.  A-509,  E  A  P  Personnel  Ser- 
vice. _ 

Photographer-reporter,  26,  married,  Missouri 
University  B.  J.,  staff  photographer.  Ex¬ 
perienced  on  action  photos,  reporting, 
special  writing,  page  layouts,  publicity. 
Many  trade  journal  sales.  Excellent 
references.  Situation  wanted  or  will 
represent  you  in  Erie,  Pa.,  as  correspond¬ 
ent-photographer.  A-488,  E  A  P  Per- 
sonnel  Service. 

Pressman  or  Stereotyper,  age  30,  12  years’ 
experience,  wants  steady  work;  sober, 
reliable,  willing  to  work  hard.  Can  take 
charge  of  comb.  shop.  Must  be  perma¬ 
nent.  Willing  to  go  anywhere.  Good  re- 
Tarences.  A-295,  E  A  P  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice. 


Editorial  oaaiatant.  Age  29;  single.  Twelve 
years’  newspaper,  trade  paper  experience 
(some  copy  desk);  eight  years  present 
connection.  Know  news,  convention  re¬ 
porting;  feotnre  writing;  re-writing 
copy  editing;  make-up  (newspaper  and 
magaiine).  Prefer  New  York  bnt  will 
go  anywhere.  A-522,  E  A  P  Personnel 
Service.  _ _ 

Editorial  cartoonist  .  .  .  Now  employed  by 
large  midwest  daily  .  .  .  five  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  .  .  .  trained  by  promi¬ 
nent  political  cartoonist  .  .  .  university 
graduate  .  .  .  young,  unmarried  .  .  . 
excellent  references  .  .  .  seeking  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  aggressive  pa¬ 
per.  .  .  Opportunity  desired  .  .  .  salary 

no  object.  A-537.  Editor  A  Pabliaher. 

In  Soarch  o€  a  FatiixS|— Man  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  news,  editorial  and  advertising 
will  invest  adequate  small  sum  to  show 
interest  and  permanency  with  small  daily 
or  weekly.  Location  immaterial.  Prot¬ 
estant.  American.  Oollege  graduate. 
Mid-Westerner.  Executive  experience 
Ohieago-New  York.  Married,  40.  A-519, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Radio,  news,  book  man,  age  24.  Iowa  Uni¬ 
versity,  Missouri  University  School  of 
Journalism,  graduate.  Formerly  reporter, 
feature  writer,  magazine  experience;  film 
critic  western  newspapers,  1934-36;  re¬ 
cently,  morning  editor  Press  Radio  Bn- 
reau.  New  York  City;  desires  post  with 
newspaper,  magazine  or  radio.  Salary  no 
object  for  right  opportunity.  A-474,  E  A 
P  Personnel  Service _ 

Reporter,  sports  editor,  feature  writer,  pub¬ 
licity  director.  Make-up,  editing.  Ac¬ 
curate  news-gatherer,  colorful  writer. 
Seeks  position  offering  opportunity.  Age 
23,  single,  university  educated.  Prefer 
connection  with  daily.  Travel  anywhere. 
Excellent  references.  A-510,  E  A  P  Per- 
sonnel  Service. 

This  paper  knows  of  extremely  high  class 
editor,  available  for  medium  or  small  city 
daily.  Record  will  stand  microscope. 
Will  bet  on  this  man.  Address;  Sham- 
okin  Herald,  Shamokin,  Pa. _ 

Young  lady,  Missouri  journalism  graduate; 

2  years  reporting,  some  advertising; 
literary:  rapid  typist;  desires  New  York 
connection,  newspaper,  advertisii  g,  al¬ 
lied  fields.  Box  A-536,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

Yonng  man,  24,  single,  4  years  city  editor 
foreign  language  daily  in  Chicage.  Wants 
reportorial  job  Metropolitan  paper.  Wil¬ 
ling.  capable.  Well  versed  English.  Lith' 
uanian.  Polish.  Russian  languages,  limps 
along  French.  German.  Could  be  usefnl' 
in  city  large  foreign  population.  Still  on 
job  but  conld  leave  in  short  time.  Beat 
references.  A-503,  E  A  P  Pergonnel< 
Service. 

Tonng  man  (30),  single,  free  to  go  any¬ 
where,  desires  newspaper  or  magazine- 
connection,  six  years  of  circulation  news¬ 
paper  experience,  city,  suburbs  and  coun¬ 
try,  seven  years  of  office  detail  work  and< 
anpervisory  experience,  clean  cat,  excel¬ 
lent  references,  opportunity  I  desire,  sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  A-476,  E  A  P  Personnel' 
Service. 

Mechanical  Eqwipmnnt  for  Sal» 

For  Sale:  Goss  Straightline  Sextuple  press- 
rnnning  68-inch  rolls.  Double  folder, 
floor  feed,  entoff  22$^  in.  Can  be  seen> 
in  daily  operation.  Address  Pnblisber. 
Daily  News,  St.  Pant,  Minn. 

Linotype — Intertype  Machines — Models  1,  3,. 
5,  8,  9,  20,  K — Intertype  A.  Machines 
thorongbly  rebuilt  by  experts.  Terms. 
Hoffmann  Machinery,  413  Lafayette  St., 
New  York. 

MechaniczJ  Equipment  Wanted 

Duplex  tnbnlar  stereotyping  equipment,  fin¬ 
ishing  machine,  renter,  casting  box, 
chipping  block,  scorcher.  Give  fall  motor- 
data.  Box  A-481,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Used  AO  press  drive,  75  H.P.  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  or  pair  of  75  H.P.  Drives,  any  make. . 
Box  A-480,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Printing  Machinery  Wanted 

linot]^.  Intertype,  Monotype,  Ludlow  ma¬ 
chines  and  equipment.  Bought,  sold,  ex¬ 
changed.  Rebuilt  machines  gnaranteed. 

M.  R.  Alexander,  174  Lafayette  Street, . 

N.  Y.  0. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  for  Sala- 
Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all  stand- 
ard  brands,  new  and  trade-in.  Esti¬ 
mates  furniahed.  E.  T.  Suliebarger  Co., 
116  John  St.,  New  York  City. 
Photo-engraving  'evUpment  for  sal*,  complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machine  Co., 
18  E.  16th  8t..  N.  Y. 

_ Newspaper  SuppHea- _ 

Stereotype  and  Preesroem  Supplies — ElteU’ic 
Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American 
Pnbliahers  Supply,  Box  131;  West  Lynn, 
Mass. 


of  Albert  Patrick,  the  Harry  K.  Thaw  successfully  than  could  any  leamad 
trial  for  the  murder  of  Stanford  White,  doctor  known  to  science.” 
and  dozens  more.  Her  name  became  That  pleased  her,  and  we  converted 
a  household  word.  Her  column  be-  about  the  “war  of  the  sexes.” 
came  an  American  institution.  “Well,”  said  she,  “it  has  been  gobti 

*  *  *  on  for  a  long  time.  Adam  and  Evf 

IT  is  not  to  be  believed  that  a  news-  started  the  ^  fight  and  the  last  hue- 
paper  feature  that  was  capable  of  band  and  wife  will  still  be  scrappiQ|^ 
claiming  a  circulation  in  excess  of  because  men  and  women  will  aJweyi 
11,000,000,  that  ultimately  paid  its  think  and  feel  differently  about  life, 
author  a  larger  salary  than  that  of  approach  the  great  problem  of  exie- 
~  from  different  angles  and  never 

that  caused  untold  millions  to  turn  hesitate  to  indulge  in  sex  controveniy. 
to  Dorothy  Dix  as  a  dependable  con-  There  are  millions  of  things  for  men 
^  hdant  in  the  most  intimate  of  human  and  women  to  fight  about,  alwejn 
relationships,  was  a  mere  happen-  have  been  and  always  will  be.  If 
knew  _  they  stance  or  that  the  writer  did  not  this  war  seems  to  be  getting  a  Ut 
.  ~ — =1  possess  a  remarkable  philosophy  and  hotter  just  at  present,  it  isn’t  so  much 
. _ L  ;  ^  'i.  A  shallow  per-  because  of  sex  questions,  as  it  is  ba¬ 

son  might  conceivably  write  a  column  cause  of  jobs.  Men  bitterly  resent 
of  advice  to  the  love-lorn  and  keep  women  drawing  down  the  pay  envc- 
it  alive  for  a  year  or  two,  but  great  lope  they  believe  belongs  to  them, 
saw  it  personal  character  must  lie  behind  a  and  they  are  trying  to  drive  woman 
record  of  40  years.  Dorothy  Dix’s  out  of  the  commercial  world. 

“In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  di- 

Bvorces,”  she  went  on,  “I  believe  that 

marriage  is  just  as  good  an  investment^ 
as  it  ever  was,  and  that  there  ata 
more  happy  married  people  now  than 
there  were  in  our  grandparents’  tinw, 
I  believe  that  there  are  more  men  and 
women  who  are  intelligently  trying  to 
make  happy  homes  and  bring  up  th^ 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
True,  in  the  olden  days  when  a  man 
and  woman  found  they  were  entirdy 
mismated  and  that  they  were  not  (mly 
miserably  unhappy  but  that  thqr 
brought  out  everything  that  was 
mean  in  each  other’s  natures,  they 
didn’t  rush  off  to  Reno.  They  stayed 
together  and  fought  it  out  and 
brought  up  children  in  an  atmosphm 
of  hate  and  sordid  bickering.  But  that 
doesn’t  seem  to  prove  anything  about 
marriage  except  that  our  anceston 
were  gluttons  for  punishment. 

“You  ask  what  I  think  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  domestic  infelicity.  It 
is  unromantic  to  say  it,  but  it  it 
money.  Too  much  money,  or  too  lit¬ 
tle  money,  will  wreck  practically  any 
marriage.  The  very  rich  are  too 
spoiled.  They  are  too  arrogant,  too 
used  to  having  everyone  give  in  to 
a  recent  photograph  poaed  in  her  New  their  will.  They  are  subject  to  too 
le  famed  “Dorothy  Dix”  column.  much  temptation.  They  are  new 

necessary  to  each  other  as  a  poor 
husband  and  wife  are.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  poor  girl  and  boy  find 
out  that  marriage  means  all  work  and 
no  play,  and  when  they  have  to  do 
without  even  going  to  the  movies  and 
having  a  flivver  or  a  hair  wave,  they 
can’t  stand  it,  and  love  takes  its  pro¬ 
verbial  flight  out  of  the  window. 

“The  trend  of  the  letters  that  I  get 
today  are  as  different  from  those  that 
I  received  when  I  started  the  Dorothy 
Dix  column  as  bustles  are  from  a  boy¬ 
ish  silhouette.  The  topics  are  much 
the  same,  of  course,  but  the  approach 
_ _ _  . .  is  so  different.  Women  who  were  un¬ 
specialty  has  never  waned — her  stuff  happ  y  married  asked^  for  some  coo* 
is  3S  good  todfiv  as  in  hor  youth.  Ihe  solation  in  bearing  their  sorrow.  Now 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


the  President  of  the  United  States  and 

The  sun  shone  with  peculiar  had  been  written  about  women,  for 
warmth  and  gaiety  on  Prytania  women,  except  the  truth.  Women  had 
Street  down  in  N’Orleans,  one  day  been  celebrated  as  angels,  pitied 
this  week.  An  vmusual  anniversary  martyrs,  advised  to  be  human  door- 
was  being  celebrated.  Many  good  mats.  I  knew  women  1 

folks  stopped  in  aKNo.  6334  to  pay  weren’t  angels,  were  tired  of  being  „  _ _ 

their  respects  to  an  old  and  dearly  martyrs  and  doormats,  were  fed  up  journalistic  aptitude, 
loved  neighbor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Meri-  on  flattery  and  were  weary  of  suffer-  ■ 

wether  Gilmer,  more  beautiful  in  her  ing  and  being  strong.  So  I  started 
crown  of  silver,  some  life-long  friends  writing  the  truth  about  the  relations 
remarked,  than  in  the  crown  of  gold  of  men  and  w 
she  wore  as  a  girl  reporter  on  the  Readers  liked  it’ 
old  Picayune  back  in  1896.  Everyone 
brought  flowers,  there  was  music  in  [■  ’"jj  i 

the  air,  and  by  such  simple  evidences  K  1  j 

of  neighborly  respect  Dorothy  Dix,  ^ 

most  distingxiished  woman  in  two 
generations  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  was 
made  to  flush  with  well-won  happi- 
ness  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
her  entrance  into  joiumalism.  Meigs 
O.  Frost,  star  writer  of  the  Times- 
Picayune,  contributed  to  the  festivities 
by  telling  the  remarkable  story  of 
Mrs.  Gilmer’s  rise  to  world-wide  f^une. 


Woodstock,  Tenn.,  learned 
from  leather-bound  clas- 

her  library.  Before 

she  Shake- 

speare,  Scott 

even  delved  into  Smollett,  Fielding, 

Richardson,  “Dutch 

Republic”  Gibbons’  “D^line 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.”  At  six- 
teen  she  was  graduated  from  a 
“female  eighteen, 

tucked  up  my  hair  and  married, 
as  was  the  tribal  custom  my  people.” 

The  marriage  was 
series  of  financial  and  catas- 

trophies,”  and  the  girl  found  herself 

out  in  Ae  world,  forc^  to  earn  her  Elisabeth  Meriwether  Gilmer,  from  a  recent  photograph  posed  in  her  New 

r*®*  Orleans  home,  where  she  writes  the  famed  “Dorothy  Dix”  column. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Poitevent  Nicholson,  then 

owner-editor  of  New  Orleans  Pica-  ^^HE  fame  of  the  Dorothy  Dix  col-  daily  mail  has  averaged  a  thousand 
yune.  “I  believe  in  Kismet  as  devoutly  1  umn  spread  rapidly  in  the  South  letters,  the  contents  covering  the  whole 
as  any  Mohammedan,”  Mrs.  Gilmer  and  after  William  Randolph  Hearst  range  of  human  emotions.  She  goes 
told  Meigs  Frost  “Everything  that  bought  New  York  Journal  he  wrote  to  her  desk  in  the  morning  and  reads, 
has  happened  to  me  in  my  life,  hap-  a  tempting  offer  to  her  to  come  north  reads,  reads.  Making  a  selection  of 
pened  entirely  apart  from  any  initia-  and  write  big  emotional  news  stories  letters  that  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
tive  of  mine— happened  like  an  acci-  and  also  do  her  column.  Although  a  column,  she  writes  her  essays,  always 
dent,  in  fact.”  dazzling  salary  was  proposed,  the  addressing  the  individual,  but  having 

Mrs.  Nicholson  encouraged  the  girl  young  woman  held  off  for  a  year,  then  in  mind  legions  that  are  similarly 

to  write.  She  was  so  pleased  with  a  telegraphed  her  acceptance  and  came  afilicted.  These  talks  on  love  have 

little  story  written  in  negro  dialect,  to  work  on  Park  Row  under  the  late  appeared,  without  missing  an  issue,  for 

a  girlish  effort,  that  she  bou^t  it  for  Foster  Coates,  most  brilliant  of  the  4U  years,  April  6. 

$3.  Soon  thereafter  yoiuig  Mrs.  long  line  of  Hearst  managing  editors.  We  know  of  no  comparable  feature, 

Gilmer  was  regularly  employed  on  Her  first  assignment  was  to  write  a  in  point  of  time  of  service,  continued 

the  Woman’s  Page  of  the  Picayune  at  human  interest  story  about  a  step-  popularity  and  high  social  standard. 

$5  per  week.  Major  Nathaniel  Bur-  mother,  in  New  Jersey,  who  had  Dorothy  Dix’s  enthusiasm  for  her 

bank  was  managing  editor.  “He  tau^t  murdered  her  husband’s  eighteen-  s  .  ’  ’  .  '  _  -  - 1  1 _ _ .T 

me  as  if  I  were  a  man  reporter.”  To  months-old  baby.  is  as  good  today  as  in  her  youth.  The 

Mrs.  Gilmer  newspaper  work  became  “I  got  into  the  jail  and  talked  to  secret  of  her  success  is  common-sense, 
a  passion,  studying  with  frenzied  zeal,  the  murderess,”  she  told  Mr.  Frost  the  wholesome  womanhood,  a  deep  love 

blading  up  a  vocabulary  by  memo-  other  day.  “It  was  a  swell  story,  of  justice  and  honor,  contempt  of 

rizing  boolfa  of  synonyms,  even  die-  Then  I  found  the  telegraph  office.  I  vulgarity  and,  above  all,  a  willing 

tionaries.  She  would  also  commit  to  had  never  filed  a  wire  story  in  my  sympathy.  She  knows  what  sorrow 

memory  leading  editorials  and  rewrite  life.  I  remember  sitting  there,  agoniz-  means,  having  tasted  it  After  less 

big  stories,  taken  from  out-of-town  ing  over  whether  I  should  skeletonize  than  a  year  of  married  life  her  hus-  -  -  —  ° - —  •  . 

newspapers,  to  improve  her  own  style.  — and  then  I  gritted  my  teeth  and  band  siiffered  a  physical  and  mental  much  to  blame  as  the  man  was,  foj 

Major  Burbank  insisted  that  she  write  determined  that  I  would  write  every  collapse,  rendering  him  an  invalid,  we  were  both  drunk,  and  I  would** 

a  weekly  article  for  women.  He  gave  word  of  it,  just  as  if  I  were  in  the  “I  agonized  over  the  horror  of  de-  marry  him  if  he  was  the  last  man  * 

her  the  following  as  a  recipe:  “We  office,  and  I  didn’t  care  whether  it  pendence,  imtil  it  make  me  sick,”  she  earth.’  But  I  have  never  yet  fouBS 

will  call  this  feature  ‘Sunday  Salad’,  ”  broke  William  Randolph  Hearst  or  said.  “It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Nicholson  an  answer  to  the  question  that  wom* 
he  said.  “Make  its  base  of  crisp,  fresh  not.  I  filed  1,800  words,  N.  P.  R.  came  to  the  rescue.”  have  asked  me  a  million  times— ho* 

ideas.  Over  them  pour  a  dressing  Collect  It  was  the  longest  telegram  •  •  •  gg^  back  lost  love,  and  how  to  t^ 

mixed  with  the  oil  of  kindness,  the  I  had  ever  written.  Then  I  got  a  OT  long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  a  prosaic  middle-aged  husband  iM( 

vinegar  of  satire,  the  salt  of  wit  and  telegram  from  Mr.  Coates  reading  of  telling  Dorothy  Dix  that  in  a  Clark  Gable.  Nor  have  I  ever  ^ 

a  da^  of  the  paprika  of  doing  things.”  ‘Great  story,  keep  it  up,’  and  I  was  the  Washington,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  been  able  to  give  a  man  any  reliaUi 

Mrs.  Gilmer  replied,  “Yes,  sir,”  and  happiest  woman  in  America.”  I  heard  one  of  the  country’s  most  recipe  for  curbing  an  extravagsif 

then  said  she  would  like  to  sign  the  Dorothy  Dix  covered  all  of  the  great  distinguished  scientists  say:  “The  wife,  or  making  a  slack,  lazy,  slow 
feahu%  “Dorothy  Dix” — Dorothy,  just  stories  in  New  York  in  the  exciting  greatest  expert  this  country  has  pro-  enly  wife  over  into  a  good  homo* 
because  she  liked  the  name,  and  Dix,  years  following  the  turn  of  the  cen-  duced  in  the  field  of  social  psycfrol-  keeper.  These  are  the  eternal  quit* 
in  memory  of  an  old,  faithful  servant  ti;^,  including  the  Nan  Patterson  ogy,  as  it  relates  to  the  war  of  the  tions  that  people  ask.  Perhaps  nfj 
“It  dawned  on  me,”  said  Mrs.  Gil-  tri^,  the  murder  of  the  millionaire  sexes,  is  Dorothy  Dix.  From  sheer  great  -  great  -  granddaughter 
imer,  “that  everything  in  the  world  recluse,  William  Rice,  and  the  trial  instinct,  she  treats  her  patients  more  able  to  answer  them.” 
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'oreman  Tells  Why  He 
likes  1936  Intertypes 


ts  "speed  and  flexibilily"  first 


OTHER  REASONS 


Easy  casting  of  hand-set  big  mats,  and  'big' 
includes  full- width  60-point  caps — also  cor¬ 
rection  lines,  any  size  —  without  'swinging' 
magazines  and  without  bothering  with  a 
special  machine  just  for  that  kind  of  work. 

'Simplicity  of  design.  Imagine  a  mixer  dis¬ 
tributing  mechanism  which  has  only  one 
distributor  box! 

'Combination  equipment.  Anything  from 
classified  ads  to  60-point  banner  heads  from 
a  single  machine. 

'Mounting  cuts  on  low-quadded  slugs.  New 

way  to  save  time  in  makeup. 

'  Wide-tooth  mats.  Hang  straight  on  the  tooth 
bars,  hence  transfer  smoothly  and  drop 
smoothly  in  the  distributor." 


Finger-flip  changes  of  type  face.  It's  easier 
and  quicker  than  shifting  from  one  gear  to 
another  in  your  car. 


'Automatic  quadding  and  centering.  Practi¬ 
cal  and  dependable.  Eliminates  five  slow 
hand  operations  on  most  centered  lines. 


Quick-change  split  magazines.  Slide  down 
to  where  you  can  'swing'  them  comfortably. 


Easy  composition  of  food  store  ads  —  those 
former  headache  combinations  of  30-point 
and  10-point  and  similar  assortments. 


Automatic  justified  indentions  —  the  new 

development  which  gives  you  accurately 
aligned  margins  of  white  on  either  side  or 
on  both  sides  of  your  column  of  type. 


- ASK  YOUR  FOREMAN  TO 

INVESTIGATE  1936  INTERTYPES 


IN  lETON  fAMILT 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •  360  FURMAN  STREET  •  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


The  Facts  are  . . 


Typical  Production  Chart  indicating  when  Cline  Pasters  are  made  (press  geared  to  50,000) 

^^LINE  High  Speed  Paster  record  shows  net  average  pro¬ 
duction  over  several  months  test  equal  to  record  of  <luplicate 
presses  running  under  same  conditions  equipped  with  fidl 
*  speed  pasters. 

Here  are  some  advantages  of  CLINE  PASTERS  .  .  .  They  are 
simple  —  do  not  interfere  with  press  operations  or  tension  .  .  . 

Thev  do  not  require  expensive  expert  maintenance  or  time- 
consuming  special  paste  designs  for  the  web  ends. 

Ink  distribution  remains  constant  when  Cline  High  Speed 
Pasters  are  made,  and  heads  are  not  cut  off  .  .  .  Core  k>ss  is 
reduced  .  .  .  Pasters  may  be  made  for  each  roll  or  for  anv 
number  (Multi[)le  Pasters).  When  Multiple  Pasters  are  made, 
thev  are  delivered  into  the  folder  and  are  taken  out  together, 
therebv  reducing  printed  waste. 

The  cost  of  the  device  is  low!  Cost  of  installation  is  low! 
Operation  is  simple  —  pressing  the  green  button  ”  —  com¬ 
pletes  the  paster  and  cuts  off  the  tail  .  .  .  Simple,  Safe,  Out  of 
The  If  ay.  Reliable! 

Cline  Electric  Mfg. Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Wastern  Office 

CROCKER  FIRST  NAT’L  BK.  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Eastern  Office 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


CLINEV 


ELECTRIC 


SYSTEM 


E  tl  i  t  o  r  &.  I*  a  h  I  i  s  h  e  r  f  or  A  pr  i  I  1  I ,  I  9  ,‘{  (}  HI 

WIREPHOTO  ‘KINKS’  RAPIDLY  DISAPPEAR 


Year  of  Experimentation  Sees  End  of  Several  Difficulties — Progress  Continually  Being  Made 

by  Research  Laboratory — Product  Bettered 

POSSIBLY  no  field  of  newspaper  - - -  jj  jireat  rate  of  speed  without  distortion. 

production  can  boast  improve-  then  only  to  a  very  limited  number  tude.  The  new  fork,  tried  out  under  Because  of  its  importance  to  the 
meat  during  the  past  year  compar-  of  cities.  With  the  advent  of  Wire-  most  exacting  and  trying  circum-  system  as  a  whole  essentially  the 
able  with  that  made  in  the  realm  of  photo,  careful  planning  has  been  given  stances  when  it  was  used  in  the  port-  technique  called  into  play  must  be  of 
telephoto  transmission.  to  every  phase  of  the  news  picture  able  equipment  at  Pittsburgh  during  the  highest  order.  Just  as  the  light 

It  is  a  year  which  has  seen  the  situation,  and  in  the  short  space  of  the  flood  and  unsealed,  functioned  to  valve  performs  the  final  operation,  the 
entr>’  of  Wide  World,  NEIA-Acme  and  fifteen  months  there  has  been  constant  complete  satisfaction  of  the  AP  with  initial  one  is  via  the  sending  optical 
International  News  Photos  into  the  advancement  and  improvement.  varying  climatic  conditions  putting  it  system.  A  novel  method  Weis  devel- 

field  of  telephoto  transmission  and  Research  and  experiment  with  photo-  to  the  acid  test.  oped  for  using  this  sending  unit  as  a 

the  development  of  portable  Wire-  graphic  film,  that  speed  be  the  watch-  A  revision  was  made  in  the  power  densitometer,  thus  effecting  an  ac- 
photo  picture  transmitters.  word  all  along  the  line,  was  imder-  plant  circuits,  bringing  about  almost  curate  measurement  of  negative  den- 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  the  word  taken  to  develop  the  special  emulsion  complete  elimination  of  earlier  fail-  sity. 

‘telephoto”  is  a  generic  term,  apply-  _ _ 

ing  to  all  transmission  of  photo- 
over  wires.  This  be 

the 


Remodelling  of  the  bracket  supporting  the  minimum  adjustment  apparatus 
on  the  receiving  light  valve  had  much  to  do  with  the  extremely  accurate  control 
of  film  density  obtained  in  A  P  Wirephoto  transmissions.  Densitometer  readings 
were  taken  throughout  a  wide  range  of  tests  and  the  particular  densities  best 
suited  for  the  picture  subject  selected  after  careful  analysis.  A  comparison  of 
the  old  <  below  )  and  new  brackets  is  illustrated. 
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‘LAB”  IN  SYRACUSE  IS 
NAMED  FOR  GOUDY 


Famed  Type  Designer  to  Be  Hon¬ 
ored  by  University  at  Formal 
Celebration  When  He  Com¬ 
pletes  100  Face 


(St'ecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  April  8 — The  new 
typographical  laboratory  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University, 
will  be  named  in  honor  of  Frederic 
W.  Goudy  of  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  fore¬ 
most  living  type  designer.  Dean  M. 
Lyle  Spencer  announced  today.  It 
will  be  known  as  the  Frederic  W. 
Goudy  Typographical  Laboratory. 

Dean  Spencer  said  that  Mr.  Goudy, 
who  has  just  completed  his  98th  type 
face,  is  preparing  a  series  of  drawings, 
showing  the  steps  he  uses  in  type 
design,  which  he  intends  presenting 
to  the  School  of  Journalism  for  per¬ 
manent  exhibition. 

Master  in  attaining  beauty  in  type, 
Mr.  Goudy  and  his  assistants  cast  the 
type  and  mats  and  prepare  them  for 
shipping  at  the  Village  Press  work¬ 
shop  at  Marlboro,  in  addition  to  work¬ 
ing  on  new  designs. 

“The  distinctive  features  of  one 
type,  as  compared  with  another  do  not 
lie  so  much  in  the  individual  letters 
as  in  the  mass  effect  of  the  letters 
when  put  together,”  Mr.  Goudy  says. 
“I  often  discard  a  whole  set  of  new 
face  designs  after  arranging  a  page 
of  them,  realizing  that  the  mass  ef¬ 
fect,  is  imsatisfactory.” 

Dean  Spencer,  who  recently  was  a 
guest  at  Mr.  Goudy’s  workshop,  said 
that  the  Goudy  laboratory  at  the 
School  of  Journalism  probably  will 
be  formally  dedicated  when  Mr. 
Goudy  completes  his  lOOth  type  face 
at  a  time  when  he  is  able  to  attend 
the  dedication. 

Mr.  Goudy,  who  recently  observed 
his  71st  birthday,  has  risen  to  na¬ 
tional  and  international  eminence  as 
a  type  designer  only  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  an  accountant 
until  he  reached  40.  He  celebrated 
his  71st  birthday  by  announcing  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  97th  face.  Unnamed,  it 
is  based  on  1500  French  Gothic  type. 

Only  in  the  past  10  or  15  years  has 
Mr.  Goudy  been  handling  all  the 
phases  of  type  production,  processes 
he  has  learned  himself.  He  supervises 
personally  every  step  in  the  creation 
of  a  piece  of  type  or  a  metal  mat,  from 
the  first  stroke  of  his  pencil  imtil  the 
completed  cast  drops  out  of  the  mold. 

The  Goudy  laboratory  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  School  of  Journalism  has  been 
equipped  during  the  past  six  months 
with  a  more  than  100-year-old  Wash¬ 
ington  hand  press,  a  Chandler  and 
Price  10xl5-inch  job  press,  a  proof 
press,  an  imposing  stone,  and  a  Ham¬ 
ilton  double-section  type  cabinet. 

In  addition,  there  are  approximately 
40  fonts  of  type  of  all  sizes  and  the 
usual  assortment  of  leads,  slugs,  labor 
saving  furniture  and  composing  sticks 
to  accommodate  classes  in  typography. 


Frederir  Goudv 
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GOUDY  HAS  HOPES  FOR 
TYPOGRAPHICAL  TRENDS 


Sees  Offensive  Black  Types  as  Going  Out — Noted  Type  De¬ 
signer  Says  He  Has  Always  Failed  When  He  Set 
Out  to  Make  Some  Radical  Change 


on  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  de¬ 
signer.  Of  course,  a  designer  who  is 
hampered  and  harassed  by  debts  due 
to  a  depression  such  as  we  have  ex- 
jjerienced  might  find  it  difficult  to  do 
his  best  work,  but  I  hardly  think  it 
would  affect  his  “style.” 

Have  you  any  comment  to  inofee 
regarding  the  extensive  use  of  for¬ 
eign  types  in  this  country  at  present? 

Of  course,  any  advertiser  or  printer 
has  a  right  to  use  the  types  he  prefers, 
but  I  cannot  feel  that  the  large  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  types  for  several 
years  past  for  the  sake  of  any  mere 
novelty  they  may  show  is  fair  to  our 
own  type  designers  who  need  all  the 
encouragement  they  can  get.  Theirs 
is  a  slim  field  at  best.  The  demand  for 
these  types  limits  the  use  of  American 
designs  greatly.  A  little  search  would 
develop  just  as  good  types  here  as 
one  can  find  abroad.  I  suppose  it’s  a 
case  of  the  grass  being  greener  in  the 
adjoining  held. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  tendency, 
lohich  has  been  so  persistent  through¬ 
out  the  years,  to  revive  the  types  of 
the  past? 

I  cannot  feel  that  types  for  our  own 
use  today  need  be  mere  revivals  of 
the  older  types.  Caslon.  Bodoni,  Bas- 
kerville,  Garamond,  Granjon,  Didot 
and  the  others  drew  types  for  their 
own  times  which  are  not  our  times. 
We  need  types  that  reflect  otir  own 
times.  I  study  the  old  types,  of  course, 
not  to  adapt  or  imitate  them,  but  to 
discover  what  made  them  good  and 
to  attempt  to  apply  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  in  my  own  work.  I  try  to  base 
my  types  on  letters  formed  when  the 
tradition  of  lettering  was  fully  alive, 
and  to  carry  on  those  traditions  of 
craftsmanship,  recasting  and  inter¬ 
preting  them  into  legible  and  pleasing 
forms  suitable  to  the  printing  of  today. 


TO  ADMIT  TRADE  MEN 


TWO  GOSS  MEN  SPEAK 

Otto  R.  Trampusch  and  Alex  Zeller, 
of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 
Chicago,  appeared  as  guest  speakers 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Club  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen  held  at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada, 
March  25th.  They  spoke  on  gravure 
printing.  Mr.  Trampusch,  a  graduate 
of  the  Engineering  College  at  Brunn, 
Moravia,  and  for  years  identified  with 
large  American  and  European  press 
builders,  is  sales  engineer  and  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  in  connection  with  roto- 
graviu^  and  rotary  presses  for  Goss. 
Mr.  Zeller,  whose  experience  in  lith¬ 
ography  was  acquired  in  Europe, 
South  America  and  the  United  States, 
serves  the  same  company  as  repro¬ 
duction  expert  in  rotogravure. 


ti^REDERIC  GOUDY  recently  re¬ 
vealed  some  intimate  side-lights 
on  his  conspicuous  career  as  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  type  designer  in  an  in¬ 
formal  interview  with  the  editors  of 
PM,  sparkling  and  self-styled  “inti¬ 
mate”  journal  for  production  man¬ 
agers,  art  directors  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates. 

Mr.  Goudy  told  PM  that  he  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  hopes  for  modem 
newspaper  and  magazine  typography. 
Following,  in  italics,  are  some  of  the 
questions  asked  Mr.  Goudy,  with  his 
answers  in  Roman: 

What  do  you  think  of  advertising 
typography  today?  What,  in  your 
opinion,  is  its  state  of  health?  Is  it 
improving,  or  is  it  getting  worse? 

If  you  had  asked  me  the  last  ques¬ 
tion  in  1934  I  would  have  said  that 
advertising  typography  was  getting 
worse  rather  than  better.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  I  feel  that  there  are  signs  of 
improvement.  There  seems  to  be  an 
inclination  to  return  to  the  saner,  sim¬ 
pler  forms.  Offside  exclamation  points, 
spitballs,  offensive  black  types,  etc., 
are  going  out.  This  is  all  for  the  bet¬ 
ter. 

Do  your  agree  that  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  results  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  white  space  with  types  that  do 
not  necessarily  shout  to  the  rafters? 

Yes,  but  on  the  other  hand,  white 
space  is  just  as  difficult  to  use  prop¬ 
erly  as  types.  You  can  use  compara¬ 
tively  light-faced  types  provided  you 
introduce  some  accent — a  spot  to 
counterbalance  the  monotonous  effect 
of  the  light- faced  type.  White  space 
in  itself  is  of  no  value.  When  white 
space  is  used  properly,  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  typographic  design, 
but-—! 

When  you  pick  up  a  newspaper  and 
look  over  the  ads,  what  common  fea¬ 
ture  of  them,  taken  as  a  group,  im¬ 
presses  you  most? 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  trouble 
with  nearly  all  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  is  that  each  advertising  layout 
man  thinks  only  of  his  own  advertise¬ 
ment  and  forgets  that  it  has  to  appear 
in  a  newspaper  in  competition  and  in 
company  with  other  advertisements, 
all  of  which  have  likewise  been 
planned  without  regard  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  collective  effect. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  screened 
effects  that  are  so  frequently  used  as 
backgrounds  for  type  nowadays? 

A  screened  effect  is  not  important 
for  the  greyness  it  imparts  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement,  but  if  it  helps  to  preserve 
the  form  of  the  letters,  it  is  an  asset. 
If  the  screen  is  too  heavy,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  it  must  make  the  type 
matter  less  easily  read.  There  shovdd 
always  be  sufficient  contrast  between 
the  types  and  the  background  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  type  clearly.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  some  way  of  getting  repro¬ 
duced  type  into  the  newspapers  with¬ 
out  losing  its  sharp  contours. 

Having  weathered  several  depres¬ 
sions,  do  you  think  there  is  any  con¬ 
nection  between  type  styles  and  so¬ 
ciologic  or  political  trends  or,  let  us 
say,  the  varymg  psychological  states 
of  mind  of  the  mass  of  readers? 

I  wouldn’t  recognize  psychology  if 
1  met  it  on  the  street.  TTiat  is  a  little 
too  far-fetched  for  me.  I  can  only 
talk  as  an  individual.  I  have  done  dif¬ 
ferent  things  at  different  times  but 
every  time  I  set  out  to  make  some 
radical  change  in  my  style,  1  have  al¬ 
ways  failed.  However,  as  I  went  on 
working,  doing  each  job  as  well  as  I 
could,  I  found  later  that  some  changes 
in  style  had  come  about  gradually  and 
quite  unconsciously.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  way  good  work  is  done. 
The  essential  forms  of  letters  cannot 
be  tampered  with  too  much  at  one 
clip,  nor  need  they  be  tampered  with 
to  get  new  expressions.  That  depends 


Wines  Gives  Details  on  Busiaeu 
Representation  at  Mechanical  Meet 

Preparatory  to  the  ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  in  Chicago  May  25- 
26-27,  W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  trade  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  be  allowed  to  attend 
meetings  on  the  same  basis  as  last 
year. 

Any  manufacturing  or  supply  com¬ 
pany  serving  the  newspaper  business 
may  have  one  representative  attend 
the  Conference  sessions. 

Any  company  wishing  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  should  apply  to  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Department  for  a  card  of 
admission.  This  card  should  be  ex¬ 
changed  at  the  registration  desk  at 
the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  for  a 
badge  which  will  be  issued  to  the 
company  named  and  will  admit  any 
representative  of  that  company  to  the 
sessions.  These  trade  representatives 
are  not  accorded  the  privilege  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  discussions,  except 
by  invitation  of  the  chairman. 

Except  for  the  trade  representatives 
who  function  merely  as  observers  the 
conference  is  a  closed  meeting  for 
representatives  of  ANPA  newspapers 
only. 

Commercial  exhibits  will  be  allowM 
as  usual.  Exhibitors  must  make  their 
own  arrangements  with  the  hotel  for 
space. 


ENGRAVING  TREND  SPEEDY 

Six  Northern  California  newspapers 
have  purchased  one-man  engraving 
plants  since  the  first  of  the  year.  They 
are:  Marysville  Appeal  -  Democrat, 
Salinas  Post,  Hollister  Advance,  Lodi 
News-Sentinel,  Oroville  Mercury- 
Register  and  Crockett  Signal.  Instal¬ 
lations  were  through  Albert  W.  Fla-  , 
herty,  former  publisher,  Antuxl* 
(Cal.)  Ledger,  now  California  dis¬ 
tributor  for  the  small  type  of  engrav¬ 
ing  plants. 
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FLOOD-HIT  PLANTS  QUICKLY  REPAIRED 

Men  Rushed  Into  Stricken  Areas  Get  Newspapers  Into  Operation  in  Short  Order — Biggest 
Assignment  Goes  to  Power  and  Drive  Mechanism  Experts 


IV^lTH  virtually  all  traces  of  the 
VV  disastrous  Eastern  flood  wiped 
from  dripping  newspaper  plants, 
equipment  manufacturers  looked  back 
on  the  destructive  week  as  just  an¬ 
other  “incident”  in  which  demand  for 
unusual  service  was  easily  met. 

A  query  to  equipment  people  re¬ 
vealed  that,  for  the  most  part,  repair 
was  mostly  a  cleaning  up  job,  done 
by  local  men.  During  the  height  of 
the  sweeping  waters  which  forced 
ever  100  newspapers  in  11  states  out 
of  their  plants,  the  most  urgent  call 
was  for  men  who  could  quickly  ar¬ 
range  power  hookups  and  press  drives 
as  the  water  receded. 

A.  J.  Cline,  of  Cline  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  tells  a  graphic  story 
of  his  company’s  experience  during 
the  hectic  week  as  waters  rose  and 
then  fell  away. 

“By  far  the  biggest  job  we  under¬ 
took.”  he  says,  “was  furnishing  tem¬ 
porary  equipment,  and  rescuing  and 
rehabilitating  the  electrical  equipment, 
reels  and  electrical  tension  equipment 
in  the  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

“On  telegraphic  advise  from  the 
Johnstown  Tribune  and  others  we 
shipped  by  express  complete  motor 
drives  within  24  hours  after  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  request.  These  were  indiv¬ 
idual  press  drives  and  while  there 
was  considerable  planning  and  quick 
work  was  necessary  to  adapt  them  to 
the  users  presses,  we  were  glad  to 
be  of  service  to  these  papers  in  dis¬ 
tress. 

"The  day  of  the  flood,  officials  of 
the  Pittsbvu-gh  Press  called  us  up  and 
explained  that  their  presses,  the 
electrical  equipment  of  the  presses, 
the  electric  power  converting  equip¬ 
ment  and  transformers  were  all  under 
water  and  the  river  was  still  rising 
in  their  pressroom.  They,  of  course 
expected  the  water  to  recede  at  any 
moment  and  wanted  to  know  if  we 
would  undertake  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  electrical  equipment  and  reel- 
room  if  they  put  the  entire  matter  in 
our  hands. 

“This  we  agreed  to  and  within  two 
hours  we  had  service  engineers  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  into  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  pltmt.  Nothing  could  be  done 
in  Pittsburgh,  however,  as  water  was 
still  over  the  cylinders  in  the  press¬ 
room  and  their  control  room  and 
power  equipment  room  was  on  the 
level  of  the  reels  in  the  basement. 

“We  got  in  touch  with  our  vice- 
president,  A.  H.  Parks,  and  before 
evening  he  was  in  Pittsburgh  where 
he  met  Walter  Ogden,  supervising 
pressman  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  Jesse  Sturm,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  pressroom,  and  Frank 
Morrison,  the  business  manager  of  the 
Press.  We  in  Chicago  had  already 
begun  planning  what  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  what  available  equipment 
we  could  get  together. 

“The  conference  in  Pittsburgh  con¬ 
firmed  our  report  that  press  equip¬ 
ments  and  as  much  power  equipment 
as  possible  should  be  shipped  from 
here  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  this 
time  a  portion  of  the  Westinghouse 
Company’s  plant  in  East  Pittsburgh 
was  under  water,  this  put  their  power 
plant  and  large  apparatus  erection 
floor  as  well  as  their  shipping  facilities 
out  of  commission. 

“Of  course  we  knew  that  all  power 
service  in  Pittsbvurgh  was  off  and 
could  not  be  reconnected  for  two  or 
three  days.  We  got  the  order  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  to  go  ahead  with  what 
equipment  we  thought  necessary,  and 


.shipped  from  Chicago  Friday  evening 
a  carload  including  a  200  k.w.  rotary 
converter  with  necessary  switchgear 
and  complete  equipments  for  double 
octuple  presses  including  the  motor 
drives,  controllers,  push  button  sta¬ 
tions,  reel  motors  and  controllers, 
multi-conductor  lead  covered  cable 
for  connecting  the  push  button  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  controller,  all  of  the 
necessary  wiring  for  the  motors  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  reels  of  heavy 
cable,  knowing  that  they  had  no 
source  of  supply  for  any  material  and 
that  their  own  electrician’s  shop  was 
submerged,  we  even  shipped  small 
supplies  and  sent  down  high  tension 
wire  for  the  12,000  volt  transformer 
equipment. 

“You  can  imagine  that  cooperation 
of  our  engineers,  order  department, 
warehouse  and  shop  and  close  co¬ 
operation  we  had  from  the  local 
Westinghouse  Service  and  warehouse 
were  necessary  to  perform  this  her¬ 
culean  task  for  the  specifications  and 


parts  list  alone  would  ordinarily  have 
been  a  week’s  job  for  equipment  that 
must  fit  into  space  mechanically  and 
be  correlated  electrically.  The  job 
was  done  and  the  car  was  hooked  on 
to  a  train  Friday  night. 

“One  part  of  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Press,  however,  could 
not  be  taken  care  of  over  night.  We 
could  not  find  a  suitable  250  k.w. 
transformer  and  had  to  take  one  of 
12,000  volts  and  rewind  it  for  4,000 
volts,  the  local  service  voltage  in 
Pittsburgh.  This  required  day  and 
night  work  until  Sunday  afternoon 
when  it  was  loaded  onto  a  special  car 
and  shifted  over  to  a  passenger  train. 
Our  men  followed  this  until  the  train 
started  off  with  it,  otherwise  we  would 
never  have  known  whether  it  left 
that  night  or  not,  for  it  took  consider¬ 
able  maneuvering  to  get  the  railroad 
to  handle  it. 

“While  we  were  busy  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Parks  had  telephoned  for  all 
available  men  and  certain  instruments 


Wanderlust  water  is  being  sent  back  to  its  home  by  a  fire-fighting  unit.  The 
pumper  is  draining  flood  waters  from  the  basement  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
Crack  fire  companies  were  on  the  scene  as  soon  as  the  flood  had  subsided  to  mop 
up  the  sodden  debris  it  left  behind. 


This  mass  of  water  and  mud  soaked  debris  was  once  an  orderly  set  of  huge 
paper  rolls,  awaiting  their  time  on  the  presses  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Then 
the  big  flood  came  to  still  the  presses,  and  to  submerge  the  newsprint  in  its 
basement  storage  room.  The  rolls  expanded  and  swelled  into  hulking,  shapeless 
masses  which  had  to  be  dug  out  by  picks. 


and  was  getting  organized  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  We  sent  service  men  and 
engineers  from  our  own  organization 
and  from  the  Westinghouse  Com¬ 
pany’s  Chicago  Service  Department, 
also  from  our  New  York  Office.  These, 
together  with  some  30  electricians 
began  getting  the  building  equipment 
as  well  as  the  press  equipment  in 
shape  in  the  Press  plant. 

“it  was  necessary  to  pump  the  water 
out  of  the  machinery  and  flush  the 
mud  out.  Inasmuch  as  the  pumps 
were  out  of  business  and  city  water 
pressure  had  been  disconnected  be¬ 
cause  of  swelling  p)aper  rolls  having 
broken  the  water  mains,  steam  from 
a  local  locomotive  was  rigged  up 
and  used  instead  of  compressed  air 
and  water  streams. 

“Certain  pumping  equipment  was 
run  after  it  was  cleaned  out  and 
not  even  given  a  chance  to  dry.  A 
number  of  these  equipments  per¬ 
formed  perfectly,  while  certain  others, 
particularly  a  ventilating  fan,  did  not 
stand  up  to  the  operation  without 
being  dried  out.  This  was  taking  too 
much  of  a  chance,  however,  and  the 
electrical  equipment  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  was  and  is  still  being  dried  out 
by  external  heat. 

“As  soon  as  the  car,  which  was 
shipped  from  here,  arrived  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  equipment,  including  the 
converting  equipment  and  control  for 
the  presses,  was  set  up  in  the  mailing 
room.  By  Tuesday  power  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  city  and  some  presses 
put  on  the  edition.  'The  presses  had 
been  cleaned  out  with  steam  and  oil 
and  within  an  hour  after  the  power 
was  turned  on  the  presses  were  de¬ 
livering  papers  at  almost  30,000  pap)ers 
an  hour  from  the  temporary  electrical 
equipment,”  Mr.  Cline  explains. 

“The  job  was  not  and  is  not  yet 
done.  'The  conduits  of  the  regular 
electrical  equipment  were  full  of 
water.  The  controllers  have  certain 
insulating  parts  that  were  swelled  up 
by  water  and  had  to  be  replaced.  A 
great  memy  of  the  coils  of  the  con¬ 
trollers  were  under  water  so  long 
we  thought  it  advisable  to  replace 
them  rather  than  take  a  chance  on 
them  giving  out  at  a  critical  time  on 
some  run.  All  of  this  is  continuous 
hard  work  and  too  much  credit  can¬ 
not  be  given  to  the  men  who  go  into 
a  job  like  this  without  heat,  light  and 
really  with  only  improp)er  clothing  to 
fight  through  to  get  the  plant  nmning. 
There  are  so  many  details  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  so  little  to  do  with  in 
an  emergency  of  that  kind. 

“During  the  wait  for  power  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  an  arc  welding  set 
and  used  the  power  from  an  exciter 
for  lighting  purposes.  A  little  later 
some  sp)ecial  marine  set  with  a  gas 
engine  was  put  into  op)eration.  But 
these  things  are  not  done  by  wheeling 
them  in  and  setting  them  on  the  floor. 
Temporary  service  for  gas  and  switch¬ 
board  arrangements  had  to  be  made, 
as  well  as  the  very  difficult  task  of 
finding  in  a  strange  building  the 
electric  wires  to  be  connected  that 
would  serve  various  departments  with 
light. 

“The  Press  is  recovering  and  soon 
will  be  on  a  full  equipment  basis,” 
Mr.  Cline  says. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Compjany,  Chi¬ 
cago,  sent  two  engineers  by  airplane 
to  aid  in  re-conditioning  the  press 
units  of  the  Press.  The  Goss  repre¬ 
sentatives  flew  to  Cleveland  and  were 
picked  up  there  by  a  Scrippw- Howard 
(Continued  on  page  XI) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  11,  1936 


COLOR  OPENS  NEW  FIELDS  FOR  DAILIES 


Chicasro  Tribune  Executives  Feel  Advertisers  Have  Vast  Potentialities  for  Increased  Sales  in 
Color  Copy — Improvements  in  Run-of-Paper  Processes  Cited 

f  (  Ty  EOPLE  get  used  to  everything,  - -  -  The  greatest  volume  of  color  adver- 

and  even  though  it  is  as  good  as  By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  tising  will  originate  in  those  fields  in 

it  ever  was,  it  doesn’t  appeal  to  them,  newsoaner  advertising  successes.  Mr.  printing  processes  by  daily  and  Sun-  which  color  is  an  essential  part  of  the 


and  even  though  it  is  as  good  as  By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  tising  will  originate  in  those  fields  in 

it  ever  was,  it  doesn’t  appeal  to  them,  newspaper  advertising  successes,  Mr.  printing  processes  by  daily  and  Sun-  which  color  is  an  essential  ^rt  of  the 
That  probably  is  the  explanatioti  jor  Macfarlane  remarked  that  Col.  Robert  day  newspapers  place  a  new  force  in  product  or  package,  according  to  Mr. 


the  falling  o§  in  railroad  travel  and  R.  McCormick,  Tribune  publisher,  the  hands  of  business  men  to  step  up  Byrnes.  “The  advantages  of  being  able 
a  good  many  other  failures.  I  haven’t  who  has  been  foremost  in  promoting  individual  success  and  to  increase  the  fo  create  appetite  appeal  for  specific 


any  doubt  that  the  same  form  of  ad-  the  development  of  color  in  news-  general  welfare.” 


food  products,  by  reproducing  them  in 


vertising  year  in  and  year  out  works  papers,  has  often  stated  that  we  come  Directing  his  attention  to  new  fields  actual  colors  in  the  newspaper,  are  so 
both  ways.  It  works  favorably  be-  out  of  depressions  as  a  result  of  new  at  hand  for  newspaper  color  exploita-  obvious  tbey  hardly  need  mention,” 


cause  people  are  accustomed  to  look  inventions,  improved  services,  which  tion,  Mr.  Byrnes  said: 


Similarly  the  ability  to  re- 


for  it.  That  would  be  the  case  with  stimulate  the  buying  power  of  the  “Naturally  the  best  prospects  for  produce  a  package  in  actual  colors  so 
price  sale.  It  works  unfavorably  with  masses  and  increase  employment,  newspaper  color  advertising  are  among  ^  to  fix  it  in  Uie  minds  of  consumers 
commodities  such  as  cigarettes,  which  Turning  his  attention  to  the  introduc-  those  who  now  use  color  advertising  will  commend  itself  to  advertisers  anx- 
do  not  change  themselves  and  there-  tion  of  color  as  a  means  of  stimulating  in  some  other  form.  These  include  ious  to  develop  brand  consciousness.” 


fore  have  to  change  their  appeal.  So  I 
think  the  future  of  journalism,  in  its 
commercial  aspects,  lies  in  constantly 
exploiting  ahd  increasing  the  appeal  of 
the  advertising  page.” — Excerpt  from 
closing  address  by  Col.  R.  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  publisher, 
at  recent  Tribune  color  conference. 

Potentialities  of  newsprint  color  in 
the  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper,  its 
possible  new  fields  for  exploitation 
and  its  production  improvement  were 
discussed  by  a  trio  of  Chicago  Tribune 
executives  in  a  symposium  conducted 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

In  each  instance,  enthusiastic  hopes 
were  expressed  and  practical  experi¬ 
ences  cited  to  show  that  run-of- paper 
color  has  been  a  dominant  factor  in 


t'oL.  R.  R.  McCormick  W.  K.  Macfarlane  John  \V.  Park 


\V.  J.  ByRNF.s 


consumer  interest  and  buying,  Mr.  advertisers  in  general  media  with  na- 
Macfarlane  continued;  tional  circulation  who  wish  to  broaden 

“Probably  nothing  did  more  to  in-  their  countrywide  efforts,  or  to  in¬ 
crease  the  attractiveness  of  a  product  tensify  pressure  in  individual  markets. 


Turning  to  John  W.  Park,  Tribune 
production  manager,  for  his  views 
relative  to  quality  of  production  in 
newsprint  color,  he  declared  ink  is  the 
limiting  element  as  far  as  speed  in 
newspaper  color  printing  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Park  pointed  out  that  in  adapt¬ 
ing  run-of-paper  color  printing,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  color  is 
printed  on  news  presses  “where  we 
have  to  live  up  to  the  same  news 
schedules  as  we  did  before  we  had 
color,  and  we  must  not  permit  of  much 
lessening  of  production. 

“All  preliminary  work  is  done 
toward  getting  the  best  press  results,” 
he  continued.  “We  take  the  process 


duvci  111  Ktriicridt  iiicruici  wiiti  iia-  ,  .  .  •  a  ^  j  i  'aI. 

tional  circulation  who  wish  to  broaden  ,^2,  P"”  ^ 

their  countrywide  efforts,  or  to  in-  That  is  difficult  m  run-of-pa^r  color 

pnnting.  We  still  use  one-half  inch 


the  progress  of  the  Sunday  Tribune  (Rajj  jid  the  adoption  of  various  colors  Their  efforts  to  date  in  other  color  P  ^  prac- 

during  the  past  several  years,  as  has  automobiles  after  the  drab  period  media  are  well  known  to  the  adver-  ^  ”P  press  ma  * 

been  the  case  with  other  Sunday  news-  ^lack  during  the  World  War.  Black  tising  world.  underlying  of  soli^  We  print 

papers.  It  was  the  conser^us  of  tho^  automobiles  has  not  been  entirely  “Also,  advertisers  who  are  not  f  sp^  ,  w  ic  is  no 

interviewed  that  newsprint  color  is  abolished,  but  the  predominance  is  equipped  to  do  a  nationwide  business  con  uciye  o  es  resu 


opening  new  horizons  to  the  daily  as  goJor 


and  h^e  i;een  forc^^  t^rest^^^^^^  .  .‘Without  changing  these  fundamen- 


well  as  Sunday  paper  and  is  broad-  “There  are  some  advertisers  and  promotion  in'  color  to  circulars  and  .  a  num  er  o  gs 

•  ^  ,1 - 1 - -I -  that  we  believe  to  be  responsible  for 


ening  the  newspaper  sphere  of  service  publishers  who  feel  that  color  may  billboards  will  undoubtedly  take  ad-  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  . 

to  adyerti^rs.  destroy  the  effect  of  black  and  white  vantage  of  the  new  impietus  which  the  improyemen  in  co  or  prm  - 

Almough  the  Tribune  has  been  the  same  medium,  or  the  same  primary  advertising  medium  —  the  e  exp  aine  . 

equally  as  aggressive  in  perfecting  sections.  I  hold  that  this  is  not  true,  newspaper — now  offers.  ,  °  ^ 

run-of-paper  color  from  an  editorail  because  the  national  magazines,  who  “Among  those  immediate  classifica-  ^ 

standpoint,  for  the  purposes  of  this  have  led  us  in  this  experiment  for  a  tions  from  which  color  advertising  ®  o  so  ve.  e  ac  o 

interview,  di^ussion  ^  to  potential!-  goo<j  many  years,  are  still  printing  may  be  expected  by  newspapers  are  ir  as  never  een  en- 

ties  and  possible  new  fields  of  exploi-  black  and  white  as  well  as  four  colors.”  automobiles,  eroceries.  cosmetics,  to-  y  so  v  you  on  s  r  rig  t, 


tation  IS  corffined  to  advertismg.  Im-  iphe  potentialities  of  color  in  news-  bacco,  gasoline  and  oil,  electrical  ap¬ 
provement  m  quality  of  production  paper  advertising  are  closely  related  pliances  and  other  household  utilities, 
^d  speed,  on  the  other  hand,  covers  identification  of  well-advertised  It  will  be  a  natural  step  for  such  ad- 
problem.  products,  plus  the  use  of  color  in  an-  vertisers  to  extend  their  color  efforts 
W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Tribune  biuiness  nouncing  changes  in  product  or  pack-  into  the  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 


good  many  years,  are  still  printing  may  be  expected  by  newspapers  are 
black  and  white  as  well  as  four  colors.”  automobiles,  groceries,  cosmetics,  to- 


color  printog  problem.  products,  plus  the  use  of  color  in  an-  vertisers  to  extend  their  color 
W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Tribune  biuiness  nouncing  changes  in  product  or  pack-  into  the  daily  and  Sunday  new 
manager,  m  viewmg  the  potentialities  ggg  design,  or  the  addition  of  new  as  facilities  are  made  available, 
of  newspaper  color  in  the  near  future,  products  to  a  line  of  merchandise,  “Another,  and  probably  the  p 


vcuiioec  v/x  ciic:  iivrw  w«xxv.ti  vxxv;  9*  t.  1  *  j 

primary  advertising  medium  —  the  e  exp  aine  . 

newspaper-now  offers.  Register  of  course,  is  one  of  the 

“Among  those  immediate  classifica-  problems  that  we  have  and  one 

,.  r  1.  u  1  J  of  the  hardest  to  solve.  The  fact  of 

tions  from  which  color  advertising  ,,  u  u 

„  ,  *  j  u  the  matter  is,  it  has  never  been  en- 

may  be  expected  by  newspapers  are  ,  t  j  ir  j  u  *  *  ■  u, 
automobiles  groceries,  cosmedcs,  to-  dont  start  right, 

bacco,  gasoline  and  oil,  electrical  ap-  8°*"®  to  get  register  on 

pliances  and  other  household  utilities.  ^*^1,  » 

It  will  be  a  natural  step  for  such  ad-  ^e  have  a  system  where  we  put 
vertisers  to  extend  their  color  efforts  register  marks  on  our  negatives^  These 


uicix  uuxux  c;xiux  n  ai*  «t 

.  A  J  JO  J  marks  follow  right  through.  We  use 

into  the  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  ^  ^  ^  plate  and  we  use 

as  facilities  are  made  available.  .u  i  x  *  *  xu  x  x  ^ 

- KoKi.,  them  later  to  register  the  stereotype 


oi  newpaper  color  in  me  near  luiure,  products  to  a  line  of  merchandise,  “Another,  and  probably  the  primary 

cited  the  sensational  growth  of  color  Macfarlane  pointed  out.  “The  field,  will  be  among  those  advertisers  ^  ^ 


comic  advertismg,  which  is  generally  newspaper  has  always  been  a  medium  now  using  black  and  white  space  in  ,  anu  ociii  luctM 

considered  a  depression  baby.  J^t  quick  consumer  contact,”  he  said,  newspapers,”  he  asserted.  “Since  color  ^  ^  is  an  a  oy  ^ 

as  color  comic  advertising  has  m-  "With  introduction  of  color,  the  news-  readily  lends  itself  to  a  more  favorable  ^  1*"^^ 

creased  by  leaps  and  ^unds,  so  may  paper  can  do  the  job  quickly,  and  presentation  of  a  product  or  selling  ,  zinc.  oesn  ^ 

newsprint  color  advertisements,  in  the  more  effectively.  Thus  we  have  the  message,  no  advertiser  need  consider  ° 

opmion  of  Mr.  Macfarlane.  notenitalitv  of  broadening  our  snhere  color  bevond  reach.”  syndicate  work  to  get  register,  and  we 


We  use  copper  and  Jem  metal 


Lttii  uu  uic  joo  aiiu  d  piouuci  oi  seiiiiiK  .  ,  .  ,  nre«iire  We  iicie  it  for 

more  effectively.  Thus  we  have  the  message,  no  advertiser  need  consider  j-.  ri^o 


potenitality  of  broadening  our  sphere  color  beyond  reach.” 


“Clever  advertising  men  in  the  usefulness  in  the  advertising  field.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Byrnes  re- 
agency  field,  seeking  to  revive  volume  "Then  again  we  all  know  that  color  ferred  to  a  number  of  Chicago  adver-  oge  regis  er. 

u  their  clients  during  jg  frequently  used  by  general  adver-  tisers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  have  to  get  new  ink  if  we  are 

the  depth  of  the  depression,  sought  tisers  because  it  is  particularly  effec-  newsprint  color  wtih  sensational  sales  Soing  to  go  on  from  here.  We  have 
new  copy  methods  not  heretofore  em-  with  dealers  in  merchandising  the  results.  His  list  included  such  out-  f^^hed  to  the  ink  companies  and  have 


syndicate  work  to  get  register,  and  we 
use  it  for  all  color  work,  too,  because 


“Then  again  we  all  know  that  color  ferred  to  a  number  of  Chicago  adver- 
is  frequently  used  by  general  adver-  tisers  who  have  availed  themselves  of 


ployed,”  he  pointed  out.  “Thus  ad-  product. 


standing  successes  as  Maurice  L.  fi®®"  after  them  to  get  busy  and  m^e 


vertising  m  the  comic  sections  of  “With  color  in  rotogravure,  comics  Rothschild,  who  have  sold  everything  spme  kinds  of  ink  other  than  with  a 

newspa^rs  was  establish^,  more  be-  run-of-paper,  we  should  much  from  women’s  dresses  and  coats  to  fi^iseed  oil  base.  Some  of  them  w 

cause  of  me  hi^h  reader  interest  than  more  successfully  compete  with  other  men’s  shirts  and  shoes  by  means  of  ^^sy.  They  are  making  an  ink  which  is 

of  the  fact  comics  were  printed  media,”  he  stated,  “and  thus  again  full  page  color  ads.  Olson  Rug  Com-  akeady  being  used  by  some  commer- 

V  1  t.  L  broaden  the  usefulness  of  newspaper  pany  is  another  firm  taking  advantage  printers  in  the  slower  procesMs, 


Probably  little  thought  was  given  advertising  space.” 


of  colorful  reproduction.  A  number  of  they  have  found  a  few 


at  the  ^ginning  to  ffie  fact  that  comics  w.  J.  Byrnes,  manager  of  the  the  State  street  department  stores  are  troubles  about  developing  it  for  high 
prmted  in  color  have  more  appeal  Tribune  business  survey  department,  also  using  run-of-paper  color,  not  speed  newspaper  presses.  I  think 
man  when  printed  in  black  ^d  white,  took  up  the  discussion  at  this  point,  merely  to  feature  price  smashes,  but  to  there  is  a  ray  of  hope.  It  is  going  to 
Nevertheless  the  effect  of  this  experi-  high- lighting  possible  new  fields  to  be  display  attractive  merchandise  in  ac-  done  and  when  it  is  you  are  going 
ment  to  i^  advertismg  space  in  the  opened  to  newspaper  color  exploita-  tual  colors.  Specialty  shops,  candy  run-of-paper  color  jump  m 

color  comic  sections  gave  color  adver-  tion.  stores  and  florists  were  also  among  the  quality,  beyond  what  you  might  have 

^ing  newspapers  a  strong  boost.  “Any  improvement  in  advertising  successful  users  of  color  mentioned.  expected.  We  manufacture  most  of 
At  fmst  it  was  thought  that  color  ad-  technique  which  increases  response  to  “As  new  industries  develop  they  un-  °ur  run-of-paper  color  ink. 
vertismg  m  coimc  sections  w^ld  dis-  advertising  with  attendant  larger  sales  doubtedly  will  be  influenced  by  the  “There  has  been  some  talk  about 
appear  with  the  revival  of  business,  jg  helpful  in  improving  wage  scales  current  wider  appreciation  of  the  sales  standardization  of  inks.  Of  course  you 


On  the  contrary,  more  color  adver-  and  living  conditions,”  stated  Mr.  value  of  color,”  he  added,  “and  they  cannot  standardize  inks  as  long  as  you 
t^mg  ^  appearing  in  the  comic  Byrnes.  “Broadly  speaking,  color  is  will  naturally  seek  the  true  expression  are  printing  in  only  two  or  three 

tioi^  today  than  at  any  previous  time,  such  an  improvement.  of  their  product  story  by  color  adver-  colors.  You  can  standardize  inks  when 


“Thus  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  “Because  of  its  known  ability  to  tising.” 


colors.  You  can  standardize  inks  when 
you  are  printing  in  three  colors  and 


represent  newspapers  is  responsible  stimulate  reader  interest  and  to  in-  Newspapers  can  look  especially  to  black.  With  the  present  inks  it  is  im- 
for  increasing  the  potentialities  of  crease  response  to  advertising,  color  the  chemical  industry  and  its  develop-  practicable,  in  my  opinion,  to  stand- 

newspaper  advertising,”  said  Mr.  Mac-  is  an  implement  which  any  advertiser  ment  of  new  materials  and  substitutes  ardize  because  you  cannot  lay  on  the 

farlane.  can  use  to  advantage.  Introduction  for  these  modernized  industries  on  the  inks  in  the  right  proportions  to  get 

In  discussing  the  possibilities  of  new  and  improvement  of  color  advertising  horizon,  Mr.  Byrnes  stated.  the  proper  tones  to  match  all  copy,” 


E  di  t  o  r  &  I*  u  h  I  i  s  he  r  for  April  I  I  ,  I  9  .{  h 
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PANTAGRAPH  DEDICATES  NEW  BUILDING 


Open  House  Celebrated  in  Bloomington,  Ill. — $200,000  Plant  Completed  in  Less  Than  Y ear — 

Progress  Edition  Numbers  100  Pages— Public  Visits 


The  new  building  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph 
was  dedicated  in  a  series  of  open 
houses  which  began  April  9,  and  were 
to  continue  through  April  21.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  public  open  house.  300 
contract  advertisers  were  guests  of 
the  Pantagraph  at  a  special  preview 
of  the  new  structure. 

A  feature  of  the  advertisers  pre¬ 
view  was  the  press  run  of  a  56-page 
black  and  white  section  of  a  special 
edition  celebrating  the  progress  of 
Bloomington  and  the  15  Central  Illi¬ 
nois  counties  in  which  it  circulates. 

44  -  page  rotogravure  section 
brought  the  total  pages  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  edition  to  100. 

The  $200,000  building  has  been  un¬ 
der  construction  since  the  spring  of 
1935.  It  is  of  steel  and  concrete  con¬ 
struction,  faced  with  Indiana  lime¬ 
stone.  Its  two  floors  furnish  40  per¬ 
cent  more  space  than  the  three  story 
structure  which  previously  occupied 
the  same  site. 

The  building  was  constructed  in 
two  parts,  the  first  part  being  in  the 
shape  of  an  “L”  around  the  old 
building.  Later  the  old  structure  was 
razed  and  the  new  building  com¬ 
pleted  to  cover  an  area  88  x  110. 
James  William  Thomas  of  Cleveland 
and  Schaeffer  &  Hooton  of  Blooming¬ 
ton  were  the  architects.  The  J.  L. 
Simmons  Co.  was  the  general  con¬ 
tractor. 

The  first  floor  public  entrance  is 
dominated  by  a  large  map  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  painted  in  color  on  glass 
and  lighted  from  the  back,  giving  a 
brilliant  and  unusual  picture  of  the 
territory  from  which  the  Pantagraph 
draws  its  readers.  On  this  floor  are 
the  advertising  and  business  staffs 
and  the  offices  of  the  president,  the 
general  manager,  and  the  business 
manager.  The  news  room,  library 
and  composing  room  are  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  A  few  steps  up  from  the 
composing  room  and  the  news  room 
is  the  engraving  plant — a  feature  of 
the  building.  The  walls  and  ceiling 
are  painted  in  white  and  all  equip¬ 
ment  with  aluminum  paint.  The 
press,  paper  storage  room  and  work 
shops  are  in  the  basement,  which,  by 
extending  under  sidewalks,  has  a 
floor  space  of  101  x  132  feet.  Provi¬ 
sions  for  air  conditioning  have  been 
supplied  throughout  the  building. 

Provisions  were  made  for  a  com¬ 
plete  air  conditioning  system  with 
conduits  and  vents  incorporated  in 
the  walls,  and  space  arranged  in  a 
pent  house  on  the  roof  to  include 
blower  and  suction  fans,  filters,  hu¬ 
midifiers  and  heating  and  cooling 
units.  The  framework  of  walls  and 
floors  was  constructed  entirely  of 
I  steel  and  concrete.  The  composing 
room  floor  was  surfaced  in  addition 
with  wood  block  and  the  news  room, 
business  office  and  other  service  de¬ 
partments  with  asphalt  tile.  Remov¬ 
able  and  adjustable  steel  walls  were 
used  in  certain  parts  of  the  building 
to  permit  flexibility  in  room  arrange¬ 
ment  as  the  necessity  arises.  Other 
Walls  were  constructed  of  brick,  tile, 
or  p^ter  and  metal  mesh,  and  glass 
to  join  with  the  large  main  wall  win¬ 
dows  in  permitting  maximiun  day- 
l^t  illumination  of  every  corner  of 
the  working  stations  on  the  various 
flwrs.  Expansion  in  plumbing,  elec¬ 
tric  and  telephone  conduits  and  out¬ 
lets  was  provided  for  future  growth. 

The  opien  house  program  was  de¬ 
void  of  any  formal  dedicatory  exer¬ 
cises.  The  public  was  invited  in  and 


\  view  of  the  library  which  received 
special  attention  as  to  future  expansion 
in  plans  for  the  building. 


Exterior  of  the  Bloomington  (111.)  Daily  Pantograph’s  new  building. 

increased  farm  prosperity.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  in  the  edition  to 
look  into  the  next  ten  years  and  fore¬ 
cast  the  progress  ahead  in  addition 
to  recording  the  progress  of  the  past 
century.  Spiecial  sections  were  de¬ 
voted  both  in  rotogravure  and  black 
and  white  to  the  Pantagraph  build¬ 
ing;  to  general  business  and  civic 
progress. 

The  building  was  planned  and 
started  under  the  direction  of  Davis 
Merwin,  then  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Pantagraph.  Mr.  Merwin  has  since 
liecome  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star.  His  brother,  Loring  Merwin, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Daily 
Pantagraph,  Inc.,  last  summer.  Joe 
M.  Bunting  is  general  manager. 


Part  of  the  engraving  plant.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  are  white  and  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  painted  aluminum  color. 


COLOR  IN  SMALLER  PAPER 

Without  special  color  equipment, 
effective  four-color  pages  are  being 
produced  by  the  Arkansas  City 
(Kans.)  Traveler  on  a  tubular  Du¬ 
plex  16-page  press.  Color  mats  are 
supplied  by  NEA. 


One  corner  of  the  general  business 
oflSce. 

guided  from  top  to  bottom  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pantagraph  staff,  aided 
with  almost  100  signs  describing  the 
uses  of  different  equipment.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  general  public  open 
houses,  which  began  the  9th  and 
were  to  end  April  11,  civic  clubs  and 
similar  organizations  had  accepted 
special  invitations.  From  the  opening 
date  through  April  21  groups  have 
designated  a  trip  through  the  plant 
as  a  regular  club  program. 

Each  visitor  to  the  plant  on  leav¬ 
ing  is  being  presented  with  a  16-pagc 
tabloid  telling  in  brief  a  history  of 
the  newspaper  and  in  some  detail 
how  it  is  made.  Ninety  illustrations 
were  used  to  illustrate  different  proc¬ 
esses  through  which  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  go  in  becoming  a  part  of 
the  paper.  Plates  for  the  tabloid  are 
being  retained  and  copies  will  be 
printed  from  time  to  time  so  long  as 
there  is  a  demand  from  visitors  to 
the  new  plant. 

The  Progress  Edition  was  published 
in  commemoration  of  three  events: 
The  lOOth  anniversary  of  newspaper 
publishing  in  Bloomington;  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Pantograph’s  building; 
and  the  recovery  of  business,  due  to 
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This  illuminated  map  of  the  Central 
Illinois  district  in  which  the  Daily 
Pantagraph  circulates  is  the  dominating 
feature  of  the  first  floor.  The  map  is 
located  hack  of  the  personal  service 
department  in  the  main  lobby.  It  is 
painted  on  glass  in  color  and  lighted 
from  the  back. 


HERALD  &  EXAMINER  EXPANDS 

The  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  a 
Hearst  paper,  is  increasing  its  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment  by  the  installation  of 
eight  new  Intertypes.  Six  of  the  new 
machines  are  Model  C  three-maga¬ 
zine  Intertypes  and  the  other  two  are 
Model  F  and  G  machines.  The  Model 
G  will  be  used  for  setting  heads,  the 
F  for  theatre  ads,  and  the  six  Model 
C’s  for  general  ad  composition.  All  of 
the  machines  are  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  quadding  and  centering  devices 
and  multiple-magazine  side  units. 
Seven  of  them  carry  Mohr-Intertype 
saws. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  AUTOSPACERS 

The  Intertype  Corporation  reports 
.  I  •  .  .u  a  survey  showing  that  500  of  their 

The  a  umiuuin  entrance  design  to  he  throughout  the  world 

new  structure.  The  name  plate  just  j  -iu  *  ~  i- 

above  ibe  door  bears  the  outline  of  a  are  now  equipped  with  automatic 
pony  express  rider  on  one  side  and  on  quaddmg  and  centermg  devices.  Or 
the  other  the  outline  of  the  Pantagraph’s  these,  nearly  four  hundred  are  used 
news  plane.  Scoop  LV.  in  the  United  States 
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HOWE  Y  PLEASED  WITH  SOUND  PHOTOS; 
DESCRIBES  THREE  NEW  PROCESSES 

In  San  Francisco  Interview,  Inventor  of  Hearst  Telephoto 
System  Is  Joyous  Over  Success  of  Trans>ContinentaI 
Test — Electric  Engraving  Patents  Cleared 

By  CAMPBELL  WATSON 

Three  machines  of  his  own  in-  Ed.tor  &  Publisher  a  photograph  of 
vention  which  promise  to  revo-  liimself. 
lutionize  the  distribution  and  presen-  Apparently  he  talked  only  because 
tation  of  news  pictures  were  de-  in  his  hour  of  success  he  was  keenly 
scribed  by  Walter  Howey,  editor,  New  alive  to  his  early  newspaper  days  and 
York  Mirror,  recently  as  he  sat  in  to  the  years  of  trudging  toil  toward 
San  Francisco  offices  of  International  his  goals.  For,  after  first  refusing  to 
News  Photos  during  transcontinental  talk,  he  suddenly  began  his  series  of 
Soundphoto  transmissions.  amazing  revelations  with  the  state- 

The  inventions  described  were:  ment: 

1.  Soundphotos,  a  photo  transmis-  “I  was  only  a  reporter  like  yourself 


Otto  Stolberg,  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco 
office.  International 
News  Pictures;  Ben 
W.  Woodward,  who 
will  have  charge  of 
Soundphoto  work 
at  San  Francisco, 
and  H.  D.  Fraatz. 
who  will  operate 
the  proposed  Los 
n  g  e  I  e  s  station. 
This  picture  was 
taken  after  the  first 
I  ra  nscont inental 
transmission  on 
March  31. 


sion  method  to  make  available  to  all 
newspapers  a  low  cost  service,  na¬ 
tional  in  scope  and  with  possibilities 
for  international  usage. 

2.  A  photo-electric  engraving  ma¬ 
chine  which  will  transfer  a  picture 
into  an  engraving  without  the  service 
of  expert  attendants.  This  machine 
will  produce  a  third-dimension  pic¬ 
ture,  it  was  said. 

3.  A  combination  of  the  two  ma¬ 
chines  enabling  long-distance  photo 
transmission  received  in  the  form  of 
an  engraving,  ready  for  instant  use 
in  the  makeup  forms. 

Of  the  three,  the  editor- inventor 
regards  the  photo-electric  engraving 
machine  as  the  most  important. 
Through  its  use,  important  economies 
in  time  and  in  labor  costs  will  be  at¬ 
tained,  he  said. 

Declaring  that  much  more  can  be 
brought  out  in  a  photo  under  present 
methods  of  transmission  if  it  is  first 
printed  and  carefully  retouched,  Mr. 
Ilowey  indicated  that  the  combination 
transmitter  and  engraver  is  not  feas¬ 
ible  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Howey  spoke  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  38  years  of  work  in 
photo-transmission  study  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  a  double  success  was  in 
his  hands.  His  first  transcontinental 
photo  transmissions  by  use  of  a 
sound-wave  system  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  after  rush  work  to  enable  pres¬ 
entation  in  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  the  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin 
and  the  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  of 
Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann  case  pic¬ 
tures  within  a  few  hours  of  their  tak¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  he  had  just  learned 
from  his  New  York  Mirror  offices  that 
his  patents  to  a  series  of  photo-elec¬ 
tric  engraving  inventions  had  been 
sustained  in  a  sweeping  decision. 

Rejoicing  in  a  double-crown  of  suc¬ 
cess  after  years  of  effort,  Mr.  Howey 
parted  for  a  few  hours  his  cloak  of 
modesty  and  told  of  his  inventions. 
From  his  talk  a  few  personal  items 
were  gleamed,  and  he  furthermore 
amazed  associates  by  presenting  to 


at  the  beginning.  I  worked  up  slowly, 
finally  to  become  managing  editor. 
Throughout  the  years  I  managed  to 
keep  on  experimenting  with  my  in¬ 
ventions.  Even  today  I  put  every¬ 
thing  I  make  as  editor  of  the  Mirror, 
aside  from  necessary  expenses,  back 
into  experiments.  Come  on,  I  will 
show  you  the  machine.” 

The  Soundphoto  machine  located  in 
the  Call  Building,  San  Francisco, 
transmitted  its  first  picture  from  New 
York  on  March  31,  a  view  of  the 
Trenton  prison  scene  as  Hauptmann’s 
execution  was  ordered  postponed. 
Transmission  was  at  a  cost  of  $13  for 
an  eight  by  10  photograph,  Mr.  Howey 
said.  This  was  but  lOi-i  cents  a  square 


Walter  Honey,  pre!‘iileiit  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Nenii  Photoii.  shown  in  San  Fran- 
eisco  last  week  after  his  arrival  from 
New  York  with  a  suit  rase  rontaining 
the  International  News  Photos  Sound- 
Pho'o  transmitter  and  receiver  for  in- 
>tallation  in  San  Francisco.  Coast-to- 
coast  operation  is  under  way. 

inch.  The  price  compared  with  the 
New  York-San  Francisco  cost  of 
transmitting  radio  pictures  of  $80  for 
the  same  size  view. 

Already  changes  have  resulted  in 
economics  of  sending.  At  first  it  was 
necessary  to  give  a  “drum”  signal  call 
to  make  sure  that  all  was  ready.  The 
“drum”  signal  call  has  been  elimin¬ 
ated  and  only  a  picture  signal  is 
needed  now,  it  was  stated. 

A  feature  economy  of  operation  lies 
in  the  mobility  of  the  “station,”  which 
can  be  transported  in  a  suitcase 
weighing,  with  10-pound  receiver  in¬ 
cluded,  55  pounds.  If  only  a  sending 
machine  is  used,  the  total  weight  is 
but  45  pounds,  he  said. 

The  entire  sending  and  receiving 
unit  is  built  for  erection  in  the  suit¬ 
case-container.  Immediate  availabil¬ 
ity  for  all  subscribers  at  low  cost  is 
planned,  Mr.  Howey  stated. 

Asked  concerning  the  anticipated 
forthcoming  “battle  of  the  giants”  in 
photo  transmission  by  wire,  he  said: 
“The  Hearst  system  is  not  created  to 
destroy  anybody.  It  is  only  created  to 
break  a  monopoly.  International 
News  Service  Photos  will  not  nail 
anyone  down  to  a  two,  three  or  a  five 
year  contract.  But  we  are  going  to 
go  out  for  the  business.  Our  pictures 


The  first  Soundphoto  transmitted  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  (3-31-36) 
is  shown  as  received  at  the  San  Francisco  office  of  International  News  Photos. 
Picture  shows  the  announcement  of  the  postponement  of  the  execution  of  Bruno 
Richard  Hauptmann.  A  view  of  reporters  rushing  from  the  death  house  was 
transmitted  Friday,  April  3,  and  also  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Hauptmann  taken  after 
the  execution. 


will  be  our  protection  in  keeping  th, 
business.” 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Howey  anticipates, 
wire  distribution  of  news  pictures 
will  be  accomplished  at  small 
He  said  the  Soundphoto  machine  wili 
be  made  available  “to  all,”  although 
indicating  that  Hearst  newspapers  will 
reserve  the  right  to  exclusive  Sound¬ 
photo  service  in  their  respective  ter¬ 
ritories. 

In  describing  his  system,  Mr.  Howey 
said  that  the  whole  plant  is  “built  on 
the  stars,”  meaning  that  exact  timing 
based  on  astral  time  signals  received 
by  radio  is  the  basis  for  operation 
Eiach  machine  operates  in  unison, 
with  clocks  on  each  machine  losing 
“but  one  part  in  1,000,000  per  week’ 
This  timing  accuracy,  the  ef!ectiv^ 
ness  of  a  heating  oven  and  the  amaz¬ 
ing  accuracy  of  the  tuning  fork  used 
are  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
machine,  Mr.  Howey  stated. 

The  heating  oven  is  kept  at  120  de¬ 
grees.  It  may  vary  one  degree  either 
way,  but  never  more,  he  stated.  Asi 
result  the  metal  in  the  tuning  fork 
does  not  expand. 

Modern  metallurgy  has  produced 
for  the  average  $25  watch  of  today  an 
accuracy  that  is  greater  than  that  d 
the  $2,000  chronometer  of  grand¬ 
father’s  time,  he  explained.  This  metal 
is  invar,  an  alloy  with  a  low  coefficient 
of  expansion.  The  tuning  fork  of  the 
Sound-photo  machine  is  made  of 
invar.  The  machine  is  compensated 
on  this  fork  on  a  60  cycle  beat 
The  drum  of  every  cylinder  on  the 
system  will  turn  in  exact  step  at  the 
I  ate  of  90  revolutions  per  minute 
against  45  for  its  nearest  competita, 
it  was  stated.  This  already  has  halved 
the  telephone  time  and  hence  the 
phone  expense,  and  “as  the  service 
gets  cheaper,  more  pictures  will  be 
sent,”  Mr.  Howey  said. 

Today,  when  in  operation,  the  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  machines  move  in 
their  exact  unison  “synchronized  witb 
the  stars,”  as  Mr.  Howey  puts  it 
Stations  now  in  operation  are  in  Nev 
York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
with  Los  Angeles  scheduled  to  get 
the  next. 

Revealing  in  detail  the  simple  yet 
effectiv’e  manner  in  which  he  over¬ 
came  an  obstacle  which  critics  hai 
believed  unsurmoun table,  Mr.  Howey 
explained  that  there  is  a  basic  sound 
running  through  the  entire  picture 
This  reprcxluces  black. 

The  Soundphoto  translates  a  pic¬ 
ture  into  “a  musical  composition,' 
Mr.  Howey  said.  While  critics  may 
disagree  on  the  musical  merits  of  th; 
machine’s  “Cheep,”  pause  “cheep' 
pause  “cheep,”  this  sound  is  not  con 
stant  as  it  first  seems.  There  is  tk 
basic  note  that  prcxiuces  black  in  th 
picture.  Slightly  higher  notes  produr 
grey,  and  shrill  notes  produce  whitfi 
'ITiis  basic  soimd  is  pitched  jurj 
high  enough  to  eliminate  disturbance 
on  the  wire  caused  by  the  “pickup 
and  the  “cross  talk.” 

“Now  remember,”  said  Mr.  Howe^ 
as  he  concluded  his  explanation  ( 
his  Soundphoto  transmission  “whii^ 
clicks  with  the  heart  of  the  world, 
“this  is  not  an  exclusive  service.  I 
is  not  an  expensive  service.” 

The  $45,000  a  year  worker  began  hi  i 
experimentation  in  pictorial  transir-:  ? 
sion  back  in  1898,  the  year  of  Pres  i 
dent  McKinley’s  assassination.  But  b  i 
denies  he  is  “an  inventor,”  stating  ti« 
he  merely  found  the  way  throu? 
trial  and  error. 

Victory  in  recent  long-drawn  pate"’ 
litigation  has  given  Mr.  Howey  ow"- 
ership  of  every  patent  that  applie*'”’ 
photo-electric  engraving,  it  was  staWe 
on  the  basis  of  reports  from  Ne* 
York.  Through  his  system  of 
ing  by  a  machine  instead  of  threw 
the  work  of  a  group  of  high-ixi** 
workmen,  an  additional  advantHi 
(Continued  on  page  X) 
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ON  TIME! 


You  know  what  that  means  in  terms  of  satisfied  readers  and  satisfied 
advertisers.  You  know,  too,  that  keeping  the  schedule  may  often  be 
endangered  through  delays  caused  by  inadequate  press-drive 
equipment. 

BETTER  PRESS  PERFORMANCE 

The  fact  that  500  newspaper  plants  of  all  sizes  are  getting  econom¬ 
ical  and  reliable  press  performance  from  General  Electric  equipment 
is  proof  of  the  applicability  of  G-E  equipment  to  your  plant.  G-E 
equipment  will  assure  better  press  performance  and  provide  added 
capacity. 

COMPLETE  PRESS-DRIVE  SYSTEMS 

General  Electric  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  press-drive  equip¬ 
ment — from  motors  and  control  to  paper-break  detectors  and  wire 
and  cable.  This  means  that  you  can  have  the  convenience  of  dealing 
with  one  responsible  manufacturer  for  all  the  electric  equipment 
you  need. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 

Recent  improvements  make  possible  higher  speed  and  increased 
smoothness,  safety,  and  efficiency.  These  refinements  include  two- 
speed  drive  motors,  Thrustor  operated  brakes,  and  air-cooled  resistors. 

PROMPT  SERVICE 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  distinctive  advantages  that  G-E 
equipment  and  G-E  service  will  provide.  From  no  other  single  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturer  can  you  get  so  much  in  complete  equipment  and 
service.  General  Electric,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FORUM 

E  &  P  Service  for  Exchange 
of  Mechanical  Ideas 


WAUKESHA  FREEMAN 
TO  BUILD  NEW  PLANT 

Construction  Operations  to  Begin 
May  1  on  Wisconsin  Building — 
Four  Walls  Almost  Com* 


are  more  than  quadrupled.  During 
the  intervening  years  no  provision  was 
made  for  more  space.” 

New  equipment  will  consist  of  a 
linotype  and  steel  cabinets.  New  office 
furniture  will  be  purchased  through¬ 
out. 


WALTER  HOWEY  PLEASED 
WITH  SOUND  PHOTOS 

(Continued  from  page  VIII) 
has  been  obtained  by  introduction  of 


H.  B.  ROUSE  &  CO. 

2212  Ward  Street.  Chicago 


QUESTION;  “  Our  composing 
room  foreman  has 
his  ‘kill  boy’  dump  the  rolled  pages 
into  the  hell  box  without  washing  the 
accumulated  ink  from  the  type  or 
half-tone  stereotyped  casts.  In  the 
sweep  up  afterwards  he  throws  into 
the  hell  box,  too,  the  loose  slugs  which 
have  fallen  on  the  floor.  My  assistant 
and  I  have  been  wondering  whether 
this  had  any  immediate  bad  effects  on 
our  pot  metal  and  whether  it  might 
not  speed  up  deterioration  of  the 
metal.  Have  your  readers  any  sug¬ 
gestions?” 


ANSWER:  Ink 


_  on  the  face  of  ■  J  | 

type  or  plates  intro-  ■  ''  il** 

duces  no  impurity  during  the  remelt-  ^  I  t 

ing  operation.  M  flSSli  kihlnffT' 

Care,  however,  should  be  exercised  S|  1  Igi.  I  |bb  ‘‘ri  Hi 

at  all  times  in  preventing  one  kind  of  ^  f  j  ||B  IH  I  <>'1  1 1 

metal  (example:  stereotypes)  from  { '  i  UlL  uEi  H 

becoming  mixed  with  another  kind  L‘*,  I  jBpi '  ^  jf  ' 

(example:  linotype  slugs).  The  Iff 

reason  being  that  line-slug,  stereotype,  jil  ir-  l||||F4 

hard  monotype  and  electrotype  met-  *  _ jj"  / 

als  vary  widely  in  tin  and  antimony  _ 

contents  and  the  mixture  of  any  two  -  _ 

will  unbalance  these  two  ingredients  W7  i  i  i’ 

in  the  working  supply.  Wallke^lla  Freeina, 

It  is  equally  important  to  prevent  a  three-floor  structure  to  house  its 
the  introduction  of  impurities  in  the  publishing  and  printing  enterprises, 
type  metal  supply  in  the  form  of  According  to  William  R.  Jaeger,  vice- 
discarded  brass  rule,  machine  mats,  president  and  general  manager,  who 
electros  and  zinc  cuts.  designed  the  layout,  it  will  be  one  of 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company  the  finest  plants  in  the  middlewest  for 
Clarence  Seaman,  a  city  of  18,000  inhabitants. 

Vice-President.  Building  operations  will  begin  May 
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MAKE  it 
AN  HOUR 


MITERS 


the  zinc  is  flat  —  not  bent  —  before  Henry  A.  Youmans,  president  of  the  floor, 
mounting.  This  is  important  for  other-  company  asserts,  “has  been  inadequate  space, 
wise  it  mi^t  spring  off  the  base  while  for  our  growing  printing  and  pub-  room 
the  press  is  operating.  It  is  easy  to  lishing  needs  for  several  years  past,  machi 
straighten  the  zinc  with  the  fingers.  It  was  built  to  house  the  weekly  Free-  sion  is 
Also,  we  find  it  well  to  dust  the  zinc  man.  Since  theji  the  Freeman  has  machi: 
tefore  glueing  with  talcum  powder,  become  a  daily  newspaper  and  its  the  b 
^en  if  any  glue  gets  on  the  face  of  editorial  staff  and  mechanical  force  tables, 

the  cut  it  can  easily  be  removed  with  - - -  -  - 

gasoline.  Otherwise  some  of  the  glue  kw,  250-volt  mercury-arc  rectifiers  “Me 
cloud  the  cut.  were  installed,  probably  the  first  for  and  v 

The  be^  practice  is  to  place  a  thin  this  service.  As  heavy  foundations  lating 
coat  of  me  glue  over  ^  both  cut  and  were  imnecessary  it  was  possible  to  the  r 
base,  wait  a  moment  (it  dries  almost  locate  the  eauinment  in  a  convenient  were 


were  not  required. 


RECOGNITION  FOR  CLINE 


FLEX  dry  mats  mold  well  at  low  pressures.  This  feature 
promotes  good  molding  and  often  prevents  the  breaking 
down  of  weak  spots  in  type  or  cuts. 


Mercury-Arc  Rectifiers  Complimented 
by  Westinghouse 

In  a  booklet  titled  “Engineering 
Achievements”  issued  in  connection 
with  the  Westinghouse  Golden  Jubi¬ 
lee  this  year,  recognition  is  given  to 
development  of  the  mercury-arc  rec¬ 
tifiers  by  Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

“Electric-railway  systems  have  no 
corner  on  the  services  of  mercury - 
arc  rectifiers;  industry,  too,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  find  them  useful,”  says  the 
booklet.  “The  Alco-Gravure  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  moved  its  plant  into 
a  district  served  only  with  sdternat- 
ing  current.  Because  of  the  fine  speed 
control  obtainable  with  direct-current 
motors  that  is  so  necessary  for  print¬ 
ing  presses,  a  source  of  direct  current 
was  sought. 

“Following  an  extensive  study  by 
the  Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  two  200- 


It  is  Easy  with 
the 
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Vertical 
Rotary  Miterer 

This  Circular 
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V  Complete  Story 

Iroi  Write  for  it  Now 


FLEX  dry  mats  hold  good  detail,  and  give  you  better 
halftone  work  —  at  no  extra  cost.  Write  for  free  samples. 


FLEXIDE AL 
DRY  MAT 
COMPANY 

21  West  Street  New  York 


tight  housings  which  prevented  for-  in  the  flood  districts  but  fortunately  him  to  have  any  work  to  do. 
eign  material  carried  by  the  water  not  very  many  of  them  were  seriously  "Naturally  in  the  nature  of  these 
from  reaching  the  vital  parts  of  the  flooded.  Two  or  three  were  com-  machines  there  is  little  damage  that 
press.  Our  machinists  worked  until  pletely  under  water,”  V.  J.  Fagan  of  water  can  do,  blankets  being  about 
midnight.  Friday  night,  cleaning  the  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  the  only  part  susceptible  to  injury, 
press  and  preparing  it  to  run  while  said  this  week.  The  important  point  after  such  condi- 

“Our  service  calls  were  by  both  tions  is  the  taking  apart  and  rightly 
telephone  and  wire  and  we  had  men  putting  together  running  mechanisms 
on  the  way  to  respond  to  every  call  into  which  silt  could  be  carried  by  the 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  its  receipt;  water  which  would  later  cause  cutting 
m  fact,  in  responding  to  the  calls  of  of  bearings  and  such  like  damage, 
publishers  for  quick  dispatch  of  men  With  this  type  of  machinery  thorough 
we  found  in  some  cases  that  the  pub-  cleaning  and  reblanketing  is  about  all 
lisher  had  over-estimated  the  urgency  the  probable  requirement  for  putting 
and  our  serviceman  was  there  before  into  condition, 
the  water  had  sufficiently  receded  for  (Continued  on  page  XV) 


FLOOD  HIT  PLANTS 
QUICKLY  REPAIRED 

(Continued  from  page  V) 


plane  and  were  taken  to  Pittsburgh,  the  Cutler  Hammer  machinist,  using 
where  they  found  the  press  units  com-  low  voltage  intermittently  applied  for 
pletely  covered  by  water.  No  re-  short  periods,  succeeded  in  drying  out 
placements  were  needed,  however,  the  motor  equipment  not  only  on 
and  all  units  were  found  to  be  in  the  press  but  throughout  the  entire 
alignment,  only  requiring  a  thorough  plant  with  the  result  that  it  was  pos- 
cleaning.  sible  to  print  newspapers  on  the  press 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  traveling  superin-  Saturday,  March  21st.” 
undent,  Charles  Mundhenk,  arrived  "There  were,  of  course,  a  number 
in  Pittsburgh,  March  15th,  in  the  of  Duplex  press  installations  involved 

regular  course  of  his  periodical  trip _  _  _ 

through  the  territory,  just  prior  to 
the  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny 

He  was  instructed  to  stand  by 

Pittsburgh  and  visit  the  several  news-  HF  ~ 

paper  offices  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  ■ 

in  so  far  as  transportation  was 
able,  and  communicate  others 

telephone 

"In  addition  having  our  super- 
intendent  stand  by  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area,  we  dispatched  telegrams  to  prac- 
tically  all  the  newspapers  throughout 
Pennsylvania  and  the  West  Virginia 
flood  areas  as  well  as  to  newspapers 
m  the  New  England  flood  areas,”  as 
J.  M.  Masterson,  secretary  and  assis- 
tant  sales 

"Our  branch  offices  located  in  these 

areas  communicated  by  telephone  . 

«ith  newspapers  in  the  heart  of  the 

fooded  sections  offering  mechanics  ^ 

and  such  assistance  as  we  were  able  ‘ ,  \ 

to 

"Two  machinists  were  dispatched 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  to 
assist  cleaning  and  adjusting  their 
press  and  stereotype  machinery  fol- 
lowing  the  receding  of  the  flood 
waters.  Their  motors  and  electrical 
equipment,  some  of  which  was  32  feet 
water 

either  or 

tebuilding.  completed 

the 
riow 

New 

The  under  our 

mechanics  were  obliged  to 
liimted  lighting  some  catses 

using  candles  carry  made 


PBODUCTIVE  MINUTES 
a  IN  EVERY  HOUR  j 


Publishing  Company,  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  had  sub¬ 
merged  the  press  to  a  depth  of  7 
feet”  Mr.  Masterson  tells.  "The  flood 
r  '  ’  ■  ^ _ ___  _ _ _ 

19th,  and  Thursday  night  we  received 
a  call  from  Howard  Lamade  request- 


LUDLOW  compositors  can  spend 
ALL  their  time  on  Live  Copy 


feet”  Mr.  Masterson  tells.  "The  flood 
reached  its  pieak  on  Thursday,  March 
19th,  and  Thursday  night  we  received 
a  call  from  Howard  Lamade  request¬ 
ing  that  we  dispatch  machinists  to 
aaist  in  getting  their  press  into  oper- 
“UOT  immediately  the  flood  waters 
subsided.  A  complete  canvass  of  the 
railroad  and  automobile  routes  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Williamsport 
was  made  without  success  and  it  was 
Im^y  decided  to  dispatch  our  men 
to  Willianisport  by  airplane. 

We  communicated  with  the  North 
Airport  located  in  Long  Island 
and  chartered  a  special  plane  Friday 
morning  to  carry  our  men  and  their 
^uipment,  including  a  set  of  new 
bluets  for  the  press.  We  were 
infomed  by  the  North  Beach  au- 
thontite  that  this  was  the  last  plane 
all  others  having  been 
pressed  into  service  on  account  of  the 


The  compositor  has  at  his  finger-tips 
the  resources  of  an  unlimited  type  sup¬ 
ply.  a  wide  range  of  point  sizes  avail¬ 
able  on  the  same  machine  without 
mold  or  machine  changes,  and  a  splen¬ 
did  selection  of  typefaces,  both  modern 
and  traditional,  in  matrix  form. 

The  far-reaching  advantages  of  the 
Ludlow  System  of  display  composition 
are  proved  in  actual  use  by  many 
great  newspapers  and  attested  by  the 
emphatic  expressions  of  their  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendents  and  composing 
room  foremen.  .  Learn  how  Ludlow  is 
meeting  the  demands  of  increased 
local  display  linage.  Investigate  now ! 


Every  minute  counts — every  second  is 
devoted  to  hondling  run- of -the -hook 
display  with  the  Ludlow  straight-line 
method  of  composition.  There’s  no  time 
lost — no  confusion  under  peak  loads — 
no  prior  expense  for  casting  type  or 
spaces,  or  for  case  inspection  or  for 
case-laying.  The  first  cost  comes  only 
when  you  set  a  line  of  live  copy! 

Every  operation  from  setting  to  lock¬ 
up  is  quicker,  more  efficient,  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  Flat  matrices  are  "gathered"  a 
number  at  a  time — spaced  with  greater 
„  .  ,  ease  . . .  lines  are  cast  with  speed  and 

Set  in  members  .  . 

of  the  Ludlow  precision . . .  and  all-slug  make-up  sim- 
Karnok  family,  plifies  handling  in  the  form. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUE 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


XII 

DAILY  RECORD  MADE 
OF  TELETYPESETTER 


Satisfactory  Operation  Checked  by 
W.  E.  Gallagher,  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  Ogdensburg 
'  (N.  Y.)  Journal 


In  the  fall  of  1932  the  Ogdeiisburg 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  installed  its  first 
Teletypesetter.  It  was  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  December  15,  1932. 

Satisfactory  experience  with  this 
installation  is  now  recorded  by  W.  E. 
Gallagher,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  as  follows: 

“After  we  ironed  out  a  few  diffi¬ 
culties  we  noticed  our  production  in¬ 
creasing.  In  getting  increased  pro¬ 
duction  we  found  that  by  stepping 
it  up  gradually,  it  worked  out  much 
better,  that  is  we  increased  the  speed 
of  our  Linotype  machines  as  we 
gained  added  experience  with  the 
new  setup,  also  as  our  typist  became 
more  familiar  with  the  perforating 
unit  she  also  gained  speed  on  the 
perforator  keyboard. 

“Our  second  installation  was  put 
in  operation  October  1,  1934.  With 
the  added  Teletypesetter  operating, 
it  took  care  of  the  bulk  of  our 
straight  composition. 

“On  one  unit  we  set  straight  news, 
while  on  the  other  we  set  point, 
which  is  used  for  our  classified  ads, 
legals.  etc.  Straight  news  is  also  set 
on  this  unit.  Basketball  scores  and 
other  single  column  figure  work  is 
also  set  on  our  Teletypesetters. 

“Four  typists  are  employed  to  op¬ 
erate  the  perforating  units  which 
punch  out  the  tape  that  is  run  off 
on  the  Linotype  machines.  While 
two  t3rpists  are  perforating  tape  the 
other  two  are  reading  proofs.  They 
read  proofs  two  hours  and  perforate 
two  hours.  In  alternating  the  typists 
it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  better 
proofs  with  less  errors. 

“A  daily  record  has  been  kept  of 
the  production  of  our  two  Teletype¬ 
setters  since  they  were  put  in  oper¬ 
ation.  One  man  tends  to  both  Lino¬ 
types  (Model  8’s)  that  are  equipped 
with  Teletypesetter  imits.  This  man 
was  a  regular  operator  on  one  of 
these  machines  before  we  installed 
automatic  operation. 

“The  following  is  the  production 
for  the  month  of  March,  taken  from 
.our  records,  and  will  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
automatic  operation: 

To  decipher  from  the  table  the 
tiumber  of  20-inch  columns  in  nny 
given  day’s  production,  nrocced 
thu.sly; 

The  type  in  table  is  7  point  Ionic 
No.  5  with  Bold  Pace  No.  2  set  on 
an  8  point  slug.  There  are  9  lines 
to  the  inch  and  20  inches  to  the  col¬ 
umn.  Multiply  9x20  which  gives 
you  180  lines  in  one  column.  Then 
divide  by  180  any  given  day’s  pro¬ 
duction  in  lines  set. 

Example:  9x20 — 180  lines  in  1  col¬ 
umn.  Number  lines  set 
March  2d  was  2812. 

2812  divided  bv  180  gives 
you  15.62  twenty  inch  col¬ 
umns  set  March  2d. 

MARCH 


MACHINE  MACHINE 
No.  1  No.  2 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Lines 

7  ot. 

Lines 

7  pt. 

Hate 

Set 

Hms 

Set 

Ems 

Mar. 

2 

2812 

56.115 

t  2705 

54.045 

Mar. 

3 

2947 

58.795 

1  2340 

46.710 

Mar. 

4 

. 2862 

57.150 

1  2831 

56.565 

Mar. 

5 

.  2934 

58.680 

t  2727 

54.540 

"Mar. 

6 

..  2691 

53.820 

1  2858 

57.105 

Mar. 

7 

...  2813 

56.205 

t  2552 

50.985 

Week  T’l  17059  340,765  |l6013  819,950 
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(ioss  Speedry  Gravure  Press  units  being  shipped  to  Odhain’s  Press  in  England. 
Mar.  9  .  2880  57,510  •  2799  .55.980  AUTOPASTERS  INSTALLED 


Mar. 

9 . 

2880 

57.510 

1  2799 

,55.980 

Mar. 

10 

2705 

.54.04.5 

1  2565 

.51.210 

Mar. 

11 

2817 

.56  250 

1  2601 

.52.020 

Mar. 

12 

2790 

.55.710 

'  271 R 

54  270 

Mar. 

13 

2587 

51.615 

'  2511 

50.130 

Mar. 

14 

2884 

57.555 

'  2592 

51.7.50 

Week  Tl  16663 

332.685 

'15786 

315.360 

Mar. 

16 

2696 

53.865 

1  1994 

39.825 

Mar. 

17  .. 

2615 

52.245 

I  2601 

51.930 

Mar. 

18  . 

2457 

49.050 

1  97R1 

.55  .5.30 

Mar. 

19.. 

2795 

.55.845 

1  2682 

.53.440 

Mar. 

20 

2790 

55.800 

I  2R1>6 

.56.4m 

Mar. 

21.. 

2655 

53.010 

'  2731 

54.495 

Week  T’l  16008  319.815 

15615 

311.630 

Mar. 

23 

2587 

51,595 

1  2722 

.54.315 

Mar. 

24 

2826 

56.430 

1  2696 

.53  805 

Mar. 

25 

2740 

54.675 

1  2647 

52.650 

Mar. 

26 

2799 

55.890 

I  2597 

51.885 

Mar. 

27... 

2844 

56.880 

1  2758 

*5.035 

Mar. 

28. 

2587 

51.615 

1  2700 

54.000 

Week  Tl  16383 

327,085 

116120  321,750 

Mar. 

30 

2736 

54,630 

1  2705 

54.045 

Mar. 

31 

2795 

55.845 

1  2574 

1 

51,480 

2  Day  Tl  5531 

110.475 

i  5279 

105.525 

Daily  Av. 
For  Mo..  . 

^56 

55,032 

1 

1  2647 

52,085 

GET  NEW  ELROD  EQUIPMENT 

The  following  newspapers  have  re¬ 
cently  purchased  new  Elrod  equip¬ 
ment  from  Ludlow  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago:  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  &  Advance;  Denver  Colorado 
Herald;  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph; 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal;  Bris¬ 
tol  (Conn.)  Press;  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News;  Portsmouth 
(O.)  Daily  Times;  Topeka  Daily 
Capital;  Mansfield  (O.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal;  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News;  and 
Pratt  JKas.)  Daily  Tribune. 

'TiAS  ENGRAVING  PLANT 

The  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat  and 
Capital  installed  an  engraving  plant. 


Half  of  Big  Order  Now  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  Operation 

The  half-way  mark  was  reached 
this  week  in  the  installation  of  72 
Wood  Autopasters  in  the  plant  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  When  the  in¬ 
stallation  is  finished  the  Bulletin  will 
be  completely  equipped  with  80  Auto¬ 
pasters  enabling  the  changing  of 
newsprint  reels  at  top  speeds  of  the 
presses. 

To  date  this  is  the  most  important 
installation  of  this  type  of  equipment 
in  the  world,  marking  the  modern 
trend  in  cutting  down  lost  time  and 
paper,  with  all  the  attendant  evils,  in 
connection  with  rotary  press  oper¬ 
ation. 

According  to  Oscar  C.  Roesen,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  the  New  York  Times 
will  have  46  Autopasters  when  their 
iiistallution  is  complete.  The  Toronto 
Star  has  nine,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
seven,  the  London  Daily  Mirror  five, 
the  Copenhagen  (Den.)  Politken  ten. 
The  London  Daily  Mail  has  ordered 
24  Autopasters,  and  the  Jersey  City 
Printing  Co.  uses  eight  of  these  de¬ 
vices  in  printing  telephone  books. 

In  the  plant  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  the  full  80  Autopasters  were 
ordered  after  exhaustive  tests  with 
eight  units.  In  order  that  production 
not  be  hampered  by  the  work  of  add¬ 
ing  the  reel  changers,  they  are  being 
added  at  the  rate  of  six  every  three 
weeks,  so  it  will  be  nearly  five  months 
before  the  Bulletin  has  its  full  quota. 

According  to  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood, 
chairman  of  the  Wood  board.  Auto¬ 
pasters  have  operated  successfully  at 
press  speeds  of  from  zero  to  70,000 
papers  per  hour.  Mr.  Wood  has  found 
that  savings  in  production  by  the 
Autopaster  are  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  of  units  in  operation 
and  the  speed  of  the  press  run. 


PRESSES  LEAVE  FOR  ENGUND 

Go**  Supplying  Odham’s  New  Gn. 
vure  Equipment 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 
Chicago,  recently  shipped  six  carloai 
ot  rotogravure  presses  to  Odham’i 
Press.  Ltd..  Lt)ndon.  England.  At 
Odham’s,  these  Goss  Speedry  gravun 
presses  will  print  the  Passing  Shov. 
a  weekly  rotogravure  publication  and 
other  periodicals. 

’The  order  amounts  to  $500, 00( 
worth  of  equipment,  all  of  which  was 
built  in  Goss’  Chicago  plant. 

’The  presses  are  capable  of  prodix- 
ing  four-color  newspaper  and  mif- 
azine  work  at  30,000  to  45,000  copies 
per  hour  from  one  delivery.  A  la^ 
quer-base  ink  is  used,  because  cd  ip 
rapid  drying  qualities.  This  ink  is  kd 
to  rotating  cylinders  from  ari-ti^ 
foiuitains  which  are  patented  by  tk 
Speed-Dry  Corporation. 

'This  gravure  press  provides  for  i 
64-page  product  with  32  pages  in  fo> 
colors.  16  pages  in  two  colors,  and  At 
balance  in  monotone. 

RECOVERY  FROM  FIRE 

The  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recordir- 
Gazette’s  business  staff  has  movid 
back  to  its  first  floor  office  what 
repairs  have  been  completed  followinc 
the  fire  late  in  December.  New  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  installed.  The  cema; 
has  also  been  poured  and  brick  work 
started  on  the  composing  room  in  tk 
rear  of  the  office.  The  machinery  wil 
be  installed  this  month.  The  comp» 
ing  and  editorial  quarters  are  itil 
located  in  temporary  quarters. 

BERNIER  HEADS  LOCAL 

Quebec  (City)  Local  302,  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  electee 
as  its  president  Edouard  Bernier  « 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  local 


JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

JfempaperJrchitecttrc  ^  Cntj me erm(j 


Stop-watch 

ACCURACY 

in  production  schedules 

is  only  possible  when 
you  eliminate  delays  in 
your  stereotypin,?  room. 
That’s  why  so  many 
I  newspapers  have  Stand- 

'  ardized  on 

MORLEY 

MATS 

Tliey  give  deep,  sharp, 
accurate  impressions  with 
low  moulding  pressure 
— and  that  protects  type 
and  plates ;  prolongs  life 
of  moulding  blankets. 

They’re  flexible — quick- 
scorching  —  and  mill- 
conditioned  to  control 
shrink. 

Samples  for  test  in  your 
own  plant?  Certainly! 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

iMANUFACTURING  COMPAN' 
I  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office:  46  East  llth  Slr*$ 


I 


HOSMER  WITH  LINOTYPE 


SHORT  WAVE  BRINGS 

first  japan  flash 


Former  Hearst  Production  Man  New 
Special  Representation 

George  R.  Hosmer,  former  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
American  and  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  representative  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  and 

^  _  _  ,  will  be  available  to  give  newspaper 

erated  by  the  Rafu  Shimpu,  Los  publishers  or  composing  room  execu- 
Japanese  Daily  News,  was  tives  the  benefit  of  his  many  years  of 
the  means  by  which  America  ob-  practical  experience. 

Mr.  Hosmer  _ _ 

born 

''  1891, 

.  the  age 

began  . . 

I '  ^  his  printing  ap- 

prenticeship  ^ 

with  Case, 

Lockwood  &  J 

Brainard  in  his 

home 

After  a  barn- 

storming  tour  as  - ^ - 

far  west  as  Chi' 
cago,  the  Eas 
drew  him  back  again,  and  from  1914 
to  1920  he  worked  in  several  plants 
in  Manhattan  as  a  compositor,  opera¬ 
tor  and  makeup  man. 

In  1920  he  joined  the  composing 

^room  staff  of  the  Daily  News  Record 
and  Women’s  Wear,  and  for  two  and 
a  half  years,  his  length  of  service 
there,  was  chapel  chairman. 

When  the  Evening  Bulletin  was 
launched  in  New  York  City,  in  1922, 
Mr.  Hosmer  joined  it  as  assistant  fore- 

- -  man  of  the  composing  room,  and  held 

kay  Karachi,  American  born  Japanese  that  position  until  the  paper  folded, 

radio  operator,  at  the  short  wave  re-  a  year  and  a  half  later. 

reiving  station  operated  by  Rafu  Shim-  April  14,  1926,  he  joined  the  com- 
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^  Angelea  Paper  Made  Reports  on 
Militarist  Crisis  Available  for 
American  Public — Used 
System  Five  Years 
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A  Scorcher  for  Every  Purpose 
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Form-O-Scorch  offers  the  most 
complete  line  of  scorching 
equipment  on  the  market. 
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PHOTO  TABLE  PERMITS 
FLEXIBLE  OPERATION 


At  Co«t  of  Under  $100,  Lot  Angeles 

Timet  Camera  Head  Constructs 
Novel  Device  Allowing  Easy 
Manipulation  of  Camera 

Versatility  and  ease  of  operation 
are  two  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  the  photographic  table  designed 
by  J.  H.  McCrory,  head  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times’  camera  crew.  The 
table,  constructed  under  his  direction 
and  in  operation  in  the  Times  plant 
since  the  new  building  was  opened 
last  summer,  has  earned  its  initial 
cost  in  improving  efficiency  on  any 
kind  of  a  copying  job,  photographing 
small  objects,  and  in  a  hundred  and 
one  small  studio  assignments. 

The  table  is  six  feet  long,  and  two 
feet  wide.  It  has  a  traveling  easel 
operated  by  a  crank  at  the  left  of  the 
camera  mount,  so  the  operator  can 
change  the  distance  between  copy 
and  camera  while  focusing,  without 
leaving  his  instrument.  The  easel 
tilts  to  any  angle,  simplifying  the 
procedure  of  putting  the  copy  to  be 
reproduced  into  position.  It  will  take 
copy  up  to  20  by  20  inches. 

Moimted  on  steel  tracks  along  each 
side  of  the  table  are  incandescent 
lamps  on  flexible  goose-neck  tubing, 
which  provide  all  the  illumination 
needed  for  focusing  and  for  some 
copying  jobs.  These  slide  easily  from 
one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other. 
Auxiliary  lighting,  such  as  baby  spots 
and  larger  flood  lamps,  may  be 
wheeled  into  position  in  a  moment, 
and  plugged  into  a  floor  socket. 

Double  mounting  of  the  camera, 
on  a  crank-operated  elevator  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  right  side  of  the 


RECENT  LINOTYPES  INSTALLED 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen;  Longmont  (Colo.)  Ledger, 
Bellwood  (Ill.)  Star-Progress;  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Evening  Star;  Rochelle  (Ill.) 
Leader;  McPherson  (Kan.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican;  Licking  Valley  Courier, 
West  Liberty,  Ky.;  Mount  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Monitor;  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily 
Star;  Duluth  (Minn.)  Free  Press; 
Daily  Press  and  Independent.  Silver 
City,  N.  M.;  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press;  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Evening 
Post;  Skyland  Post.  West  Jefferson, 
N.  C.;  Cincinnati  Post;  Bloomsbury 
(Pa.)  Morning  Press;  News-Tribune 
and  Times-Herald.  Waco,  Texas;  Kan¬ 
awha  Valley  Publishing  Company, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.;  North  Milwaukee 
Community  Press,  Milwaukee. 


NEW  CHELTENHAM 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  a  new  member 
of  the  Cheltenham  family,  suitable  as 
a  head  letter  that  combines  an  ef¬ 
fective  weight  with  a  high  letter 
count  —  Cheltenhcim  Medium  Con¬ 
densed.  “The  weight  of  this  new 
face,”  stated  C.  H.  Griffith,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Mergenthaler 
organization,  “is  about  half  way  be¬ 
tween  that  of  Cheltenham  and  Chel¬ 
tenham  Bold,  and  it  provides  a  unit 
count  about  half  way  between  Chel¬ 
tenham  Condensed  and  Cheltenham 
Bold  Condensed.  In  a  12-pica  column, 
the  30  point  provides  a  count  of  be¬ 
tween  13  and  14  characters;  the  24 
point  between  14  and  16,  and  the  18 
point,  between  19  and  21. 


INSTALLS  CUT  EQUIPMENT 

The  Evening  Record  and  Daily 
Courier -Tribune,  daily  evening  news¬ 
paper  serving  the  twin  cities  of  Ra¬ 
venna  and  Kent,  O.,  has  installed  a 
“one-man”  engraving  plant. 


UPPER  LEFT:  Placing  copy  in  the  tilting  easel.  Clearly  shown  is  the  double 
mounting  of  the  camera  on  its  tilting  head,  which  is  attached  to  a  horizontal  arm 
of  the  table  elevator.  The  crank  at  the  side  of  the  table  below  the  camera  con¬ 
trols  the  distance  of  the  easel  from  the  camera.  The  lights  slide  along  tracks 
visible  at  the  bottom  of  this  photo.  LOWER  LEFT:  The  easel  tilted  into  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  shot.  LOWER  RIGHT:  For  larger  jobs,  the  camera  is  swung  around  to 
clear  the  table  an<l  copy  placed  on  the  floor.  UPPER  RIGHT:  Vertical  shots 
also  are  possible  on  the  table  itself. 


table,  provides  extreme  flexibility  of 
camera  angles.  To  the  top  of  the  ele¬ 
vator  is  attached  a  flat  metal  arm 
which  can  make  a  complete  circular 
swing.  A  set  screw  locks  it  into  any 
position  desired.  The  camera  is 
mounted  on  a  tilting  head  which  can 
slide  from  the  center  of  the  arm  to 
the  very  tip,  and  which  makes  it  pos¬ 


sible  to  photograph  horizontally, 
stright  down,  or  at  any  angle  in  be¬ 
tween.  A  copying  job  too  large  to  go 
into  the  easel  is  placed  on  the  floor, 
the  elevator  arm  swung  around  until 
the  camera  clears  the  table,  and  the 
head  tilted. 

The  table  was  built  for  the  Times 
at  a  cost  of  under  $100. 


RECENT  NEWSPIC  CLIENTS  CHICAGO  TIMES  EXPANDS 


Marshall  Newspictures,  Indianapolis. 
Indiana,  since  the  first  of  the  year 
have  added  60  papers  as  their  engrav¬ 
ing  and  photographic  clients. 


FOREMAN  IS  HONORED 

Jacob  (Jerry)  Fink,  foreman  of  the 
press  department  of  the  New  York 
Day,  Yiddish  language  daily,  was  re¬ 
cently  tendered  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  his  fiftieth  birthday.  Seated  at  the 
speaker’s  table,  among  others,  were 
the  following:  A.  V.  Edwards,  State 
Commissioner  of  Labor;  Michael  J. 
Hogan,  president  of  the  stereotypers 
union;  John  Maloney,  James  Mona¬ 
han,  David  Simons;  Dr.  Samuel  Mar- 
goshes,  editor  of  the  Day,  and  Irving 
Altman,  manager  of  the  Day. 


OPENS  NEW  QUARTERS 

From  March  23  to  March  26  hun¬ 
dreds  of  New  England  publishers, 
master  printers,  composing  room 
executives,  machinists,  operators  and 
others  in  the  graphic  arts  called  at 
10  State  Street,  Boston,  to  felicitate 
Mark  H.  Boynton,  New  England  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  on  his  fine  new  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Devonshire  building,  and 
to  inspect  current  model  Linotypes  on 
display  there.  Mr.  Boynton’s  address 
is  the  same  as  before — 10  State  Street 
— but  his  new  quarters  are  on  the 
ninth  floor,  four  stories  higher  up 
than  the  offices  occupied  for  many 
years. 


LUDLOW  PRESENTS  “RESULTS” 

A  novel  piece  of  promotion  was  un¬ 
dertaken  this  month  by  Martin  J. 
Clattery,  Ltd.,  London,  in  behalf  of 
the  Ludlow.  In  the  form  of  a  theatre 
program,  a  booklet  presented  “Re¬ 
sults”  and  was  composed  of  a  series 
of  usual  typographical  arrangements 
achieved  through  the  use  of  Ludlow 
and  Elrod. 


The  Chicago  Daily  Times  has  moved 
its  advertising  department  to  the  6th 
floor  of  the  Times  building,  occupying 
the  entire  floor.  Circulation,  promo¬ 
tion  and  business  office  departments 
are  in  enlarged  quarters  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  In  line  with  its  expansion 
program,  the  Times  has  added  another 
unit  to  its  battery  of  Goss  presses. 


BIG  TYPE  ON  INTERTYPES 

The  device  used  on  Intertype  ma¬ 
chines  for  casting  hand- set  lines  of 
matrices,  known  as  the  first  elevator 
tilting  head,  is  now  available  as  op¬ 
tional  equipment  on  any  new  Inter- 
tyije.  By  means  of  this  device,  lines 
up  to  60-point  bold  caps  can  be  in¬ 
serted  directly  into  the  first  elevator 
jaws. 


RECORD  BUYS  INTERTYPES 

Installations  reported  this  week  by 
the  Intertype  Corporation  include  six- 
machines  bought  by  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  Four  of  these  machines  are 
Model  C  three  -magazine  Intertypes 
and  the  other  two  are  Model  F 
‘  mixer”  machines. 
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DRV  MATS 

Reduce  pressure  in 
molding,  save  time  in 
scorching  and  cast  with 
less  heat.  Reliable  lor 
every  dry  mat  need. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
^34$  MADISON  AVEM  F.  NEV  YOBK«  I<I.Y. 
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CONSTRUCTION  BEGUN 
FOR  W.  VA.  PAPERS 


Beckley  Plant  Expected  to  Be  Read; 

for  Occupancy  Late  in  Summer 
— Four  Story  Building 
Planned 

Construction  has  been  started  on  a 
$75,000  newspaper  plant  for  the  Beck- 
ley  Newspapers  Corporation,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Raleigh  Register  and  the 
Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post  Herald. 

The  four-story  building  is  modem 
in  design  and  will  be  fireproof,  being 
constructed  of  brick  and  concrete.  It 
has  been  adapted  to  a  hillside  site, 
which  slopes  downward  from  the 
street,  and  the  business  office  entrance 
will  be  on  the  top  floor,  level  with  the 
street.  A  steel  “bridge”  along  the  side 
of  the  building  leads  to  an  entrance 
for  use  of  the  morning  newspaper 
staff  after  the  business  office  is  cloW 

Separate  editorial  offices  for  the 
staffs  of  the  two  papers  will  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  composing  room  will  be  on  an¬ 
other  floor.  Copy  from  the  editorial 
rooms  and  advertising  departmmt 
will  be  transmitted  by  a  copy  owrier 
system.  The  photo-engraving  and  job 
printing  departments  will  be  on  the 
same  floor. 

The  press  room,  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  and  newsprint  storage  room 
will  be  on  the  ground  floor.  News¬ 
print  will  be  delivered  directly  to  the 
storage  room  from  a  railroad  siding. 

Wame-Tucker-Silling,  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  designers  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail  plant,  are  the  ardii- 
tects.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  late  summer. 


SUGGESTS  SINGLE  UNION 

Consolidation  of  all  the  printing 
trades  unions  into  one  international 
organization  was  proposed  this  week 
by  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  His 
plan  represented  a  strategic  move 
against  two  of  his  principal  opponents 
in  the  feud  now  dividing  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  leadership.  Charles  P.  Howard 
president  of  the  Typographical  Union, 
and  George  L.  Berry,  president  of  the 
Printing  Pressmen  have  joined  John 
L.  Lewis,  head  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  in  Lewis’  fight  to  give  each 
big  industry  one  big  union. 


INSTALLED  NEW  LUDLOWS 

Included  among  newspapers  recent¬ 
ly  installing  Ludlow  equipment  are 
the  following:  Oakland  (Cal.)  fnter- 
City  Express;  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News;  Lehighton  (Pa.) 
Evening  Leader;  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette;  Pratt  (Kas.)  Daily  Tribune; 


Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  &  Advance; 
and  Denver  Colorado  Herald. 
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The  future  of  Wirephoto,  in  fact  all  plane  to  Pittsburgh.  They  supervised  phia,  Pittsburgh  and  Boston  branch 
telephoto,  is  circumscribed  only  by  the  cleaning  and  checked  the  levelling  offices  respectively,  led  their  men  by 
the  imagination  and  ingenuity  of  men.  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  presses  and  auto  ov'er  washouts  and  detours,  car- 
Apparently  these  limits  are  boundless,  this  tremendous  job  of  putting  these  rying  their  own  drinking  water,  armed 
to  judge  from  the  operating  philos-  presses  into  operation  after  they  had  with  military  passes  in  a  successful 
ophy  of  the  AP  Research  staff  of  11  been  completely  under  water,  was  effort  to  reach  inundated  newspapers 
under  W.  J.  McCambridge,  assistant  handled  with  a  minmum  amount  of  and  job  printers. 

general  manager.  This  precept,  ex-  expense.  In  many  cases  they  were  the  first 

pressed  by  Mr.  McCambridge  runs  “Mr.  Ogden  deserves  great  credit  outsiders  to  enter  printing  plants  hit 
“Nothing  is  impossible  to  accomplisli  for  his  handling  of  the  work  and  while  by  the  flood,  and  aided  in  the  initial 
through  scientific  approach.”  it  at  first  appeared  that  the  presses  steps  to  restore  a  semblance  of  order 

His  men  have  b^n  bred  into  the  would  have  to  be  completely  dis-  to  damaged  shops  and  water-soaked 
practicing  principle  that  no  method  mantled,  this  was  avoided  by  cleaning  equipment. 

must  be  allowed  to  stand  unchal-  with  jets  of  steam  and  water  from  Thursday,  March  26th,  while  flood 
lenged.  Wirephoto  has  been  dras-  high  pressure  fire  hose.  waters  were  still  raging  and  trans- 

tically  revised  and  simplified  through  “After  half  a  day’s  efforts,  we  got  portation  was  still  disrupted,  two 
constant  experimentation.  Much  of  in  touch  with  Mr.  Krebs  of  the  special  trucks  with  replacement  parts 
this  change  came  in  reducing  the  bulk  Johnstown  Tribune  and  we  were  able  ond  equipment  for  printers  in  Wil- 
of  the  equipment  for  constructing  a  to  send  him  a  new  motor  equipment  liamsport.  Lock  Haven  and  Sunbury, 
portable  transmitter.  by  express  within  six  hours  of  the  Pennsylvania,  left  the  ATF  branch  in 

Synchronizing  mechanism  weighing  time  he  notified  us  that  it  was  neces-  Philadelphia  in  response  to  emergency 
several  pounds  was  replaced  with  a  sary.  This  equipment,  weighing  ap-  demands. 

two-ounce  piece  which  functions  as  proximately  4,000  pounds,  was  sent  For  the  first  time  since  the  floods 
effectively,  after  a  newly-employed  express  to  the  Tribune  and  the  work  of  a  fortnight  ago,  the  presses  in  the 
electrical  engineer  inquired  as  he  sur-  of  installation  started  with  a  minimum  Sunday  Sun  and  Ltowrence  (Mass.) 
veved  the  nortable*  “)Vhat’s  this  for?  loss  of  time  to  the  Tribune  people.  Telegrom  plant  rolled  April  5  after 
You  don’t  need  that.”  “Among  the  smaller  papers,  most  having  been  idle  since  water  inundated 

of  the  cleaning  and  reconditioning  of  Ihe  basement  on  Friday,  March  27. 
the  presses  was  handled  locally  as  At  one  time  completely  covered  by 
T^e  time  honored  pract  ce  us  g  average  well  constructed  press  flood  water,  the  presses  were  com- 

glossy  print  photo^  for  ex^ple^^  equipment  will  not  suffer  great  dam-  pletely  out  of  running  order  and  a 
"XS  Se  Vough,  being  underwater.  .  long  and  delicate  ta.lt  „„  involved  in 


WIREPHOTO  “KINKS”  ARE 
DISAPPEARING 


{Continued  from  /wge  III) 


100  PER  CENT  SAFETY  RECORD 

The  100  percent  safety  record  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  Mergenthaler 
plant  in  Brooklyn  has  won  a  bronze 
plaque  awarded  for  a  perfect  score 
in  the  eleventh  annual  state  wide  ac¬ 
cident  prevention  campaign  con¬ 
ducted  by  Associated  Industries  of 
New  York  State,  Inc. 


FLOOD  HIT  PLANTS 
QUICKLY  REPAIRED 


(Continued  from  page  XI) 


“We  have  had  no  report  here  so 
far  of  any  other  type  of  damage,  such 
as  would  be  occasioned  by  heavy 
drift  matter  coming  up  against  the 
machine  and  wrenching,  and  in  view 
of  the  type  of  installations  that  news¬ 
paper  presses  practically  always  are, 
there  could  be  no  likelihood  of  any 
such  injury,”  Mr.  Fagan  said. 

“Briefly,  the  story  of  Goss  activities 
is  this,”  according  to  R.  C.  Corlett, 
secretary  and  sales  manager  of  Goss 
Printing  Press  Co.  “Just  as  soon  as 
we  learned  the  full  extent  of  the  flood 
disaster,  we  sent  out  through  our 
salesmen  and  from  this  office  more 
than  50  telegrams  offering  our  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  facilities  of  our  technical 
staff  wherever  they  might  be  required 
and  at  any  time  of  day  or  night.  We 
sent  two  of  our  experts  by  airplane 
to  Cleveland  and  from  there  the 
Scripps-Howard  people  took  them  by 
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out  of  34  finalists  are  LINOTYPE  users 


In  the  sixth  annual  N.  W.  Ayer  Typographical 
Excellency  Contest,  a  check  reveals  that  the 
first  prize  winners  in  all  three  groups  are  Lino¬ 
type  users.  Two  of  the  three  set  their  body 
matter  in  one  of  the  Linotype  Legibility  Group, 
— the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  using  Ionic; 
and  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times  using 
Excelsior. 

Out  of  the  thirty-four  place  and  honorable 
mention  winners  in  the  three  classes,  thirty- 


two  are  Linotype  users.  Thirteen  of  them  set 
their  text  in  Ionic,  eight  use  Excelsior,  and 
Textype  is  the  choice  of  two. 

Why  not  keep  up  with  the  leaders?  Change 
to  one  of  the  Linotype  Legibility  Group  for 
typographical  excellence.  There  are  five  faces 
in  the  group ...  to  meet  any  taste  and  printing 
conditions: 

Ionic,  Paragon,  Excelsior,  Opticon,  Textype. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Chicago.  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans.  Canadian  Linotype.  Limited.  Toronto.  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  tbo  World 


LINOTYPE 


SET  IN  LINOTYPE  ER6AR  BOLD  CONDENSED,  BODONl  BOLD  ITALIC, 
MEMPHIS  MEDIUM  AND  MEMPHIS  BOLD 


LINOTYPE  LEGIBILITY 

FACES  again  dominate 

AYER  AWARDS 


